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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


17 EXCHANCE PLACE, 


Singeing Machines, 
Boiling Kiers, 


Washers, Squeezers, 


Chemie and Sour 
Rusden Patent 
Continuous Chainless 
Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 
Dyeing Machines, 
Open Soapers, 
Blanket Washers, 
Color Kettles, 


Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines, with 
Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders, 


Automatic Tentering 
Machines, 


Water and Starch Man- 
gles, 


Dampening Machines, 


Dyeing Machines for 
Chain Warps. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 


DYEING 


DRYING 


AND 


FINISHING 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Calenders for Rolling, 
Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Cal- 
enders for Moire Fin- 
ish. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 
Cylinder Drying Ma- 
ehines, Calenders, 
Mangles, &e. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 
Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Electro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 
Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulic Presses and 
Pumps. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application. 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Trust Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Equitable Bldg, Atlanta, Ga. 











. s e 
Simpson’s Cloth-Winder Saves Shrinkage. 
It begins the new roll smooth and keeps the cloth to its full width. 
Keeps the cloth clean— saves refinishing forty or fifty yards that are 
usually soiled by the ordinary methods. Cuts the cloth right to the 
seam—no waste there. Saves the time and health of your men. 
Send for descriptive circular, which shows how simple a machine it is. 


Usually pays for itself the first year. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., York and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia. 
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Cotton and Worsted 


Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Macines, Sewing 


Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 


Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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A New Spindle 


Improvement 


The Rabbeth Centrifugal 
Bobbin Clutch. 


Fits the Bobbin loosely whenat 
rest—allows considerable 


variation in fit. 


Bobbins will all go down 
into place and Traverse 
can be lengthened. 


Allows easier and quicker 
doffing — stronger bob- 
bins—less reaming. 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
We Also Build Looms. 
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THE GEO. W. STAFFORD COMPANY 
WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 








Ideal Automatic Loom 


History Repeats Itself 


Our previous successful efforts in the line of improvements in 
weaving machinery have culminated in our new 


IDEAL AUTOMATIC LOOF\ 


Considering quantity of goods produced per weaver, quality of goods, 
cost of supplies, repair bills, etc., there is no other loom can compare 
with it for economy of operation. 


Cop or bobbin filling may be used equally well. One 
weaver can operate successfully from twelve to thirty 
looms, and under favorable conditions even more. No. 
reduction in speed. A high grade plain loom as a basis. 


Write for further particulars 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


COTTON 


MACHINERY 


Biddeford, Me. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Pickers, 
Revolving 
Flat Cards, 

Drawing 

Frames, 

Railway Heads, 
Slubbing, 
Intermediate 
and 
Roving 
Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 

Spoolers 

and 


Reels. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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= TH EB ven 
WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


HICH SPEED COMBER !906 MODEL. 


Revolving Flat Carding Engines, 
Sliver Lap Machines, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, Combers, 
Railway Heads, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Spoolers, Twisters, 
Long Chain Quilling Machines, Reels, Looms. 


Southern Agent, Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
S. W. CRAMER Equitable Building, ATLANTA, GA. 
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“Ritson Products” 


Blowing Systems 


For Conveying Bale Cotton 
from Storehouse to Picker-room 


Self-Feeding Openers 
Lappers and 
Cleaning Trunks 


Waste-Working Machinery 


Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 


We own the Patterns and can furnish REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 


formerly built by 


WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, - Lowell, Mass. 
ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - - Lowell, Mass. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Kitson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


2079 €£. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S. A. 


Full Particulars, 


Samples nnd Special 
Catalogues on Application. 


Plain, Single 
Lever or with 
Welt, Slack Course 
and Automatic 
Slackening Device 
for Welt. 

Improved Meas- 
uring Device, by 
actual length knit. 

Sizes 8 to 24 in- 
ches, inclusive, 
varying by one 
inch. 

Numberof Feeds, 
4 to 12, according 
to style and di- 
ameter of machine. 

Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 
serted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters, 
etc. 


We build 
Loopers, 
Ribbers and 
other Ma- 
chinery for 
Knitting 
Mills 


A Complete 
Line of Full 
Automatic and 
1-8 Automatic 
Seamless 
Hosiery 
Machinery. 





BUILDERS OF 


Rib Knitting Machinery 
for 


Underwear 
and Hosiery 


The illustration 
shows our 


Improved 
High Speed 
Single 
Lever 
Automatic 
Ribbed 
Underwear 
Machine 


for making ladies’ 
and gents’ ribbed 
underwear, union 
suits, etec., plain 
and shaped. 
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For Knitting Machines 
Using Automatic Stop Motions 


No catching on the surface with wool, 
worsted, mercerized cotton, silk, or 
backing yarns. 


Wound by a Self Oiling 
Thoroughly Tested Machine. 


High speed machines for all classes of winding 
made with interchangeable parts throughout. 


Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 





Cotton Machinery 
MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, 





Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 
SOLE AGENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 
Woolen and Worsted 
Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8” stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, ete. 
THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTp. 
Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. 


Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The Best Freneh and English Comb- 
ing and Rubbing Aprons. Harding’s Pins and Cireles. Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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Jacob K. Altemus is 
Adbie to supply the best 
Raw Winding Machinery 
O,. Hosiery Winders and more in particular 


Bobbin Winders, 


Bhkcer in mind that I 


A ays produce ma- 
chines that are right 
| or nothing go out 


hat is not satisfactory 
before delivery. 


The Greatest Bobbin Winder for Skeins Ever Built. 
Tinney 


Speeciacte: should investigate warping and beaming machin- 
ery, warp splitting as well, 


Uprignt Spoolers, Quillers, Warpers, Twisters, etc. 


Sena for full information and prices. 


Textile Machinery 


2824 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THESE 


Walel Towers 


Are furnished 


Tippett & Wood 


They provide a 
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uses 
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The T. & W. Tow- 


ers do not fall or 
leak. 


Vasa OR == All Sizes Built 


Plans and prices 
given on application. 


Address 


me Tippett & Wood 


. Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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Shuttles for all Textile purposes and 
Sundry Special Loom devices 





Never=Slip 
Cop Spindles and Tubes 


Filling-Waste is reduced to nothing and long Cops 
will only be a success if our 
Never-Slip Cop Tubes are used 
in connection with our Never- 
Slip Cop Spindles. We can guar- 
antee that with our combination of Never- 
Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes, looms can be 







Patented in the 
United States 
and all 
Foreign Countries 









run with longer cops than used at present, at 
a much faster rate of speed 





Shuttle with Spindle Raised 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23,1905; other patents pending 


Never-Slip Cop 
ube 


Patent applied 
for 


Shuttle with Spindle Lowered. 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 79611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


Write for Catalog 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 
363-373 Rider Avenue, New York City 


NEAR MOTT AVENUE SUBWAY STATION 





Electric and Automatic 


Warp Stop Motion for Silk, Wool ana Cotton 


Simplicity? Perfection! 
I 7 
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HARWOODS MACHINERY 


Increases Production, Improves Quality, Decreases Labor Cost. 





THE BRAMWELL SELF-WEIGHING FEEDER, 


For Woolen, Worsted, Hosiery and Shoddy Cards and Garnett Machines. 


We began introducing this feeder more than twenty years ago and its use is now practically universal. Many other 
types and makes have been tried and discarded, but the Bramwell, in its improved and up to date form, is now 
recognized every where as the most perfect feeder and only complete feeding machine in the world. 

Our long experience has proved conclusively that where evenness is required—determined by weighing—our 
weighing feature is absolutely indispensable. Several attempts have been made to introduce feeding machines 
ignoring this a. but none have succeeded, E 

We have made a careful study of all phases of the feeding problem and by adaptations and modifications of the 
Bramwell Feeder to meet the particular conditions, are prepared to feed evenly all kinds of stock from rabbit’s 


fur to jute tow, including shoddy, cotton, fine wool, mixtures, fine and coarse worsted, flax tow, long worsted 
and all other kinds of stock. 


THE APPERLY FEEDER, 
For Second Breaker and Finisher Cards. 


This machine was originally brought to this country and introduced against great opposition by the founder of this 
concern, the late Geo. 8. Harwood. Today there are about15,000 machines of our construction running in this 
country and Canada. We have greatly improved the machine. Itis today an efficient, positive and up-to-date 


feed, and we can offer manufacturers the choice between the KEMP POSITIVE GEARED TRAVELER and the 
STANDARD TRAVELER with all other recent improvements, 


THE BRAMWELL PICKER FEED, 


For Burr Pickers, Mixing Pickers, Fearnaughts and Lumpers. , 
We sider our improvementsin picker rooms of the utmost importance for up-to-date manufacturers. In fact, 
“wide awake manntacturers are more and more realizing the wisdom of bringing their stock to the card room in 
a better state of preparation. Hand feeding is becoming a thing of the past in the picker room asin the card 
room. The latest Bramwell Picker Feed is built to handle all kinds of stock in any quantity with evenness and 
without injury to the staple. 


THE SPENCER AUTOMATIC STOCK OILING MACHINE. 


This is a modern device for oiling the stock automatically on its way to the picker from the BRAMWELL PICKER. 
FEED, a. wasteful, dirty method heretofore inuse. Because of the accuracy of this method and 
the fac. that the oil goes on the stock only (instead of the floor nnd walls) there is a large saving of oil, and the 
stock is at the same time more evenly oiled and much better prepared for the carding process. 


THE MODERN BRAMWELL FEED FOR WOOL WASHERS AND WOOL 
DRYERS. 


The scouring and drying of stock is today recognized as a very important part of the manufacture of textiles, espe- 
cially in worsted mills. Our feeds are recognized as the standard for properly feeding stock in the grease or wet 
stock with absolutely no injury to the staple, with evenness and in sufficient quantity and in the best possible 
condition for economical scouring. There Lave been other feeds offered for this class of work, but after clogging 
up and giving all kinds of trouble most of them are today in the scrap heap, having been replaced with our 
feeders. 


REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS FOR OLD FEEDERS. 


We have not been standing still all these years and the feeders we are building today are modern and up.to-date 
but these improvements and attachments can be placed on older feeders of our construction, greatly to their 
benefit. We do not hesitate to claim that no outlay will show a greater return to a manufacturer than money 
spent in bringing your Bramwell and Apperly Feeds thoroughly up-to-date, 


APRONS OF ALL KINDS FOR BRAMWELL FEEDERS. 


We build about thirty different styles of spike aprons adapted to the various kinds of stock BRAMWELL FEEDERS 
are called upon to handle. Our policy is and will be to put into our aprons the best materials and workmsnship 
money canbuy. We know we could make cheaper aprons by using cheaper materials and less expensive labor 
and it would take manufacturers some years to find us out. The apron would LOOK nearly as well but would 
WEAR only twoor three years, instead of from five to ten or twelve. Do not trust the man who says he can sell 


you aprons cheaperthan wecan. He can doit (and so could we) but you pay the bill in theend. The best is 
none too good and is ihe cheapest in the long run, 


Call on us for particulars and Information about all matters relating to 
Feeding Machinery. 


GEO. Ss. HARWOOD & SON, 
53 STATE ST., BOSTON, MAss. 
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SPOOL AND BOBBIN MACHINERY 
Complete Equipment 


OF THE 


MOST MODERN TOOLS 


25% SAVED 
Over the Old Methods 


Send for Catalogue and Particulars to 
THE 


} Defiance Machine Works, 


DEFIANCE, OHIO 
AUTOMATIO SPOOL TURNING LATHE AUTOMATIC BOBBIN LATHE 


How Many O6-inch Belts Have You? 


Do you Know you can Lace 500 of them 
Free of Charge by getting a 


Jackson Belt Lacer? 


And lace each belt in three minutes ? And do 
it in such a way that the belts can be shortened 
or lengthened in a few seconds to meet any 
emergency ? And thatthe lacing won’t break ? 
And that it passes over the smallest pulley 
without noise, slipping or frictions If you 
don’t know these things, it’s because you've 
missed five minutes very pleasant reading of a 
little booklet we send to interested parties. 
Better send for it to day and learn about this 
free beit-lacing proposition. 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. 


Birdsboro, Pennsylvania. 
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“HURRICANE” 
DRYERS AND FANS 


BELT DRIVEN ano 
For Wool, Cotton Stock, MOTOR DRIVEN 
Yarn, StocKings, act 
Underwear, Etc. 


j 
N 


“En 


»eumaii 
ee ee eo ee | 


: ; ‘* Hurricane”? Fan, Style No. 2. 
Truck Yarn Dryer. Write tor Cataleguss, 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR DYEING, SCOURING, 


— BLEACHING, CARBONIZING, OXIDIZING, CHROMING, Etc. 
P Screw, 
Hydraulic nal Eee Presses eminem 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fairbairn Lawson Sisson 
Long Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 


Combe Barbour, Lid, ing Frames. Chain-Gill Draw. 


ing Frames with Apron Heads. 


Lawson Branch 
Patent High-Speed Horizontal 
and Automatic Spinning 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR Frames for Manila. 


Hope Foundry. Leeds, England 


Improved Laying Machines. 
Haskell-Dawes Tubing 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute ™=*= 


Brownell’s Patent Twisting and 
Laying Machines for Twine. 
for the Manufacture of Complete Plans ond Estimates for Flax, 


Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl Twine 
Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine = Factories and Steam Ropeworks. 


Preparing and Spinning 


Special Machinery 
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el ~ Providence Machine ¢o. 
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Improved Cotton 
Roving Frames 


~} Improved Worsted 
Roving Frames 


O64 Eddy St, - - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 



















An Essential to the ee 
Weave Room 
WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 


S.A. FELTON & SON CO. ™xcuzsterz, The Loom Duster 






“wee 





Whiton Gear Cutter 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE Co., 
i9 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


THE L. M. BOWES COMPANY, 


Every Description of Fine Leather for Textile Use. 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


CHARLES CAIN, SON & CREENWOOD, 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE 


CARD CLOTH IN G 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Silk. 
451 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 





BOSTON, MASS. 
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Farrel Péund++ GiMiachine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 





SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 


Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. Heavy Transmission Machinery. 
Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, Etc., Etc.‘ 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 


CHARLES S. BARTON, Pres. and Treas. Established 1837. 
GEORGE 8. BARTON, Secretary. Incorporated 1867. 


Rice, Barton & Fales 
Machine and Iron Company. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printing Machines 


From ONE to FOURTEEN COLORS, 
for ALL KINDS OF FABRICS. 
ALSO 


Duplex Printing Machines, Forcing Machines, 
Color Kettles, Copper Printing Rollers, 
Winders for Greys, etc. 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S.A. 
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“20th CENTURY” MACHINERY 


uF i aie Dryers for Wool 

i 4 ___» and Cotton Stock, 
an Yarn, Stockings 

and Underwear. 



























Carbonizers, Yarn 
and Wool Scouring 
Machines. 











Ventilating Fans, 
Bleachers, 





GEARED TRAVELER. 





SS We also manufacture Kershaw’s Geared Traveler and 
TRUCK YARN DRYER Improved Web Feed. 


Garnett Machines and Pickers. Reclothing or furnish New Metallic Toothed Cylinders 
and Feed Rolls. 


DYEING MACHINES, TOM TOMS, CHROMING, WASHING AND OXIDIZING MACHINES. 


AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY COMPANY, 


(3th AND WESTMORELAND STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






































Telegraphic Address: ** WHITELEY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Nat. Telephene, 598 and 699. 


LOCKW HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all deseriptions of 
MANUFACTURERS OF Tentering and Drying Machines. 


Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 


W O O | e n M ac h 1 n e ry eihi a Elana Frames. 


Cross Raising Machines, Wool Scour- 
ing Machines, 


se ae a oe a YA D>. Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 


Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
Machines. 


Wapping Mills with Patent Sectional 
Dividing Apparatus. 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &c., &e. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 









































= 


Second-hand Tentering Machines in 
CONE PIRN WINDER. good repair at /ow prices. 
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EASTON 


AND 


BURNHAM 


NMIACHINE 


Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 


R. I. 


REPAIRS 
FOR 
RABBETH 


SPINDLES 


Economizers 
Put in 15 to 30 years ago 


are today in use in the following plants: 


Decastro & Donner, New York, 1874; Havemeyer & 
Elder, Sugar Refiners, Williamsburg, N. Y., 1874; 
Anstin Baldwin & Co., New York, 1875; McKean, Nevw- 
hall & Borie, Philadelphia Sugar Refinery, Phila., Pa., 
1874; Raritan Woolen Mills, New Jersey, 1875; F. O, 
Matthiessen & Weichers, Jersey City, N.J., 1877; Bar 
bour Bros., Paterson, N. J., 1877; Garner & Co., Wapp- 
ingers Falls, N. Y., 1877; Brooklyn Sugar Refining Co., 
1877; Richmond Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., 1877; 
Standard Sugar Refining Co., South Boston, Mass., 
1877; B. B. & R, Knight, Pontiac, R. 1.. 1873; Hiram 
Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont., 1877; Manchaug 
Mfg. Co., \878; Plymouth Cordage Co., Plymouth, Mass., 
1879; Clyde Bleach & Print Works, River Point, R.1., 
1879; The East Boston Sugar Refining Co., E. Boston, 
Mass., 1880; Conglomerate Mining Co., Philadelphia, 
Penn., 1880; Bay State Sugar Refining Co., Boston, 
Mass., 1880; F. C. Knight, Sugar Refiner, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1880; Claus Spreckles, San Francisco, Cal., 1880; 
Edge Moor Iron Co., Wilmington, Del., 1871; Lowell 
M/g. Cvo., 1881; The Dolphin Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J.. 
st: The Stark Millis, Manchester, N. Y., 1871; The 
Clark Thread Co., Newark N. J., 1871; The York Mfg. 
Co., Saco, Maine, 1872; The Clark Mile End Spool 
Cotton Co., 1872; The Canada Paper Co.; Windsor, P. Q., 
1872; Dick & Neter Sugar Refining Co., 1872; The Peace 
Dale Mfg. Co., Peace Dale, R. I., 1873; The Mitlville 
Mfg. Co., Millville, N. J., 1873; The “Louisiana Sugar 
Refining Co., New Orleans, La., 1873; Gooderham & 
Worts, Distillers, Toronto, Ont., 1873; Holmes, Booth & 
Hayden, Waterbury, Conn., 1873; Scatchard & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1874; The India Rubber Comb Co., 
College Point, L.1.,1874; The Wanskuck Co., Bushwick, 
L.I., N. Y., 1874; Mellor & Rittenhouse, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1878; Moller Sierck & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 1886; 
Mr. Jas. H. Lancaster, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1886; Warren 
Mfg. Co., Warren, R.1., 1886; Lombard Ayers & Co., New 
York, 1886; The Cumberland Bone Co., Portiand, Maine, 
1877; The Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 1887; 
Canada Sugar Refining Co., Montreal, Canada, 1887; 
Potomska Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 1887; Magog 
Textile & Print Co., Magog, P. Q., 1888; Osborn Mills, 
Fall River, Mass., 1888; Maginnis Cotton Mills, New 
Orleans, La., 1888; Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, 
Maine, 1888; The Narrageunset Electric Lighting Co.. 
Providence, R. I., 1888; The Hocholaga Cotton Mfg. 
Co., Montreal, Canada, 1889; Lower Pacific Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., 1889; American Sugar Refining 
Co., 8an Francisco. Cal., 1889; Centreville Cotton Mill, 
Centreville, R. I., 1889; Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, 
N. J., 1889; Harrison & Frasier Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
1889; Galveston Cotton Mills, Galveston, Texas, 1889; 
Proctor & Gamble Co., lvorydale, Ohio, 1891: Fulton 
Worsted Mills, Oswego, N- Y., 1892; Nova Scotia Sugar 
Refining Co., Halifax, N. S., 1892; Allentown Spinning 
Co., Allentown, Pa,, 1892. 


Send for our Economizer Book “TW,” ask also 
for our new catalog of Fans, Blowers and Exhaust 
ers- 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
MATTEAWAN,N. Y. 


ete. 0. eranen (Sole Builders in this Country.) 
78 
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P ~COMPOUND—THAT’S WHY | 


Barney Compound Ventilating Fans Ventilate, Purify, and Dry. 
} P £ ) y> y 





Notice the compound feature— it does the work. 
They force out all atmosperic impurities and draw in 
pure air. They often double capacity of drying rooms, 
expel loose steam from dye houses—preventing conden- 


sation, cool spinning rooms. 
The Barney System ws the 
most economical, 


TELL US YOUR PROBLEM. 
WRITE TODAY. FREE TRIAL OF FAN, 


BARNEY VENTILATING FAN Works, 24-28 Binford St., Boston, Mass. 



















Whether you buy or build textile machinery you need 


Our Dust Proof Oil Hole Covers 


Smooth easy running machinery, no hot bearings, 
lessened power cost, reduced oil bills, increased 
output are some of the reasons why it pays to use 
D. P. O. H. Covers 
Postal will bring Samples and Catalog. 
W.&C.F.TUCKER, . . HARTFOKD, CONN. 


t Cc. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 








eee BUILDERS OF .-- 
Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 

Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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MAOHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTHS’ TRIAL 


YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 


Raw Woo. AND COTTON MACHINE. SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


P. 0. Box K, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Machines for Dyeing, Bleaching and Scouring Woolen. Worsted, Cotton and Silk Skeins — Slubbing — Raw Cotton and Wool, 


Waste, Rags, Shoddy, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes, etc, 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 
IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 
ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


SuLPpHUR HosterRy MACHINE, SuLPHUR SKEIN MACHINE, 


TENTERING AND DRYING MACHINES 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 


Tentering and Drying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for 
Heavy Felt Goods. Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines. 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin- 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wil- 
Iows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 
Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs 
(Double or Single), Dewing 
Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma- 
chines for worsted. Made 
either single, double or triple. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


D. RR. KENYON @ SON, Raritan, N. J. 


Long Distance Telephone—Somerville 21. 


Successors to KENYON BROS, 
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TURBINE WATER WHEELS 
HUNT-McCORMICK 





Cylinder or 
Balance Gate Casing 


Least Water, 
Greatest Power, 





Uniform Speed 







Complete Equipments 
We make Special Designs to meet 
TEXTILE MILL conditions. § 


FLUMES, REGULATORS, 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, GEARS, 
CLUTCHES, HANGERS, ETC. 
UNDER-WRITER FIRE PUMPS. 


f 

| * * a e 

} Wet Finishing Machinery 
Fulling Mills Washers 
Dyeing and Bleaching Machines 


FOR WOVEN AND KNIT GOODS 













Dye Tubs—Soap Tanks—Centrifugal Pumps 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE 


Branch Office: 70 Kilby St., Boston. 






CO. 


Works: Orange, Mass. 





| 


| 
Automatic Mer Parallel Rake 


WOOL WASHERS 
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The Most Perfect Wool Washer Made. 


Built By 


The JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY, North Adams, Mass., U. S. A. 
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WILSON & GO., BARNSLEY, Limited 


Absolutely secure 
combination of 
Shield and Bobbin 
guaranteed. 





BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. Added Strength and 


Absolute Security. 


Specialties: PATENT ‘“LOCKFAST” 
and “CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 
TRADE MARE CONDITIONING BOB- 
BINS, Impervious 
to Steam, Moisture 
or Oil. 
GOLD MEDAL 8t. Louis, 
1904, DIPLOMA 4’Hon. 


neur Liege, 19095. Highest Samples and Prices 
Awards for Bobbins. on Application. 





PS. 


So a | 





Loose Shields 


Impossible. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 








FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Increase Efficiency and Re- 
Tt duce Cost of Operation. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORH: 111 Broadway 


A PERFECT CLOTH EXPANDER 


The recent invention of Wm. 
Mycock, an English cotton manu. 
facturer. Hundreds sold in 
Great Britian and on the Conti- 











nent. Large bleacheries in this 
country where it has been placed 
on trial are delighted with it. 
Gets the full width of goods, with 
perfectly even tension both ways. 
Can be attached to calenders or 
cans. Put it on trial. 


we 

Patented in United States, Cam 
ada, Great Britain and Continen- 
tal countries. Infringements will 


be prosecuted. 





THOMAS LEYLAND & CO., GO INDIA ST., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
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Absolute Efficiency 
"™ Bed-Rock Simplicity 


Our WARP-STOP controls 
TWO threads by ONE spring WIRE, held in a COMB, 
engaging the warp 
in such a way that 
the TENSION is 
UNDER CONTROL, 


and 


ABRASION of the 

yarn is AVOIDED. 
The COMBS are RAPIDLY INSERTED, 
BEFORE or AFTER the warp is in the loom, 
and are carried in a 

bar suspended from the LEASE-RODS which ARE NOT FIXED 

to the loom side, but FREE to take their profer positions, 

and ALLOW the NATURAL MOVEMENT of the WARP, 

so that the COVER of the cloth is UNAFFECTED. 
When a thread breaks the WIRE SPRINGS OUT 


from the comb, thus giving 


a CLEAR SIGNAL of the place 
of the BROKEN END, 


and, by striking 


a CONTACT SLIP upon which 
LINT CANNOT COLLECT, 


closes the circuit through 


a PERFECT KNOCK-OFF, EASILY and RAPIDLY FIXED, 
and actuated by a SPARKLESS current. 


American Textile Appliances Co. 
WILLIAM FIRTH, Treasurer. 


79 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE HOHER PATENT GARD FEED 





Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used. 


Woonsocket flachine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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Ghe Hussong Dyeing Machine 


THE ONLY MACHINE THAT WILL DYE SUPHUR BLACK SUCCESSFULLY. 


ine 


This fllustration shows our Compressed Air Hoisting 


Longitudinal Sectional View, s : 
Carriage, with 300-pound Yarn Machine suspended. gies a notirenan ral 


dye-liquor through the yarn when in operation 


Points of Superiority Which We Claim for the Hussong Machine. 


Durability, Even Dyeing, Saving of Steam, Saving of Dyestuff, 
Saving of 754 1n Labor, Makes No Waste Whatever, No Friction on the Material. 
Requires but Little Power to Operate. 

Leaves the Yarn and Slubbing it its Natural Condition. 


ie American Dyeing Machine Co. Office 609 Pearl St., Camden, N. J. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 


The American 


WROUGHT STEEL 
PULLEY 


Is a ing PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 
It is Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 
_ It clamps to the shaft perfectly —keys and 
“=  set-screws superfluous. 

* Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 

= —————————— of different sizes. 
Patented ts the United States Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 


and Foreign Countries. 
turing. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 


The American Pulley Co., 


29th and Bristol Streets, : : PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 
WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 
Post Office Square Building 79 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
- « « SOLE IMPORTERS OF . ° 
ASA LEGS & CoO., Limited, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR 
JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 
inery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk ~ ers of ee Sata teaak Machinery, etc., ete. 
SLEY & SONS, LTD. Mak CENTNER FILS, Heddles. 
onan Leaman, o00. fakers of every ee ae & GO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 
JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, JOSHU a KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, etc. 
Hemp and Jute Pre paring and Spinning Machinery. GEORGE SMITH, Doffer Combs, etc. 
GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, ete. BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 
JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel | CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Card Clothing for Wvolen and Worsted Cards, Worsted, ete. 
ALSO ACCENTS FOR 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders. 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines. 
COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. CO., Cor¢.aroy Cutting Machines, etc. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 







JOSEPH STUBBS - - Manchester, England. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns. 








IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 
With Patent Tapering Motion, fur Single Flanged Bobbins. k 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 4 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, ““ino‘Unironm 
Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water ladaedl with Chemicals. 
AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 


Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ “Fast Black” Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., “Sarciberraia: PENN. 


PATENT QUICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME. 








tes tgsE SN 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres, FRANK B. COMINs, Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


792 Milk street, i Mass. 


Received the HIGHEST AWA recomend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE tor 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 


Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the arise 
The last twenty years recelving the HIGHEST AWARDS 
this country and Burope for its kig-Mois TENING OYSTEM. 
EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted In the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet “*T’’ on Humidification. 
Legal broceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringementa 


J. S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Empire Bldg. ATLANTA, CA. 


STEAM TRAPS 
WEW FEATURES; Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 


We manufacture Steam 
Traps for all duties, 
High and Low Press- 
ures, returning the Con- 
densation back into 
Boller or Discharging 
to Hot Well, Tank, or 
Atmosphere. 










DINSMORE 


ay Mill 
x Sewing 
meee a more Seep caine. Oe C iy i Machi Nes 


ALBANY STEAM TRAP CO. Wy No. 9—Portable 


ALBANY, IN. ZY. Foot-Power 


Established 1870. ‘ 
FRED’K TOWNSEND, Pres. JAMESH. BLESSING, Gen. Mer. Rotary Sewing 
Machine 


Eureka Fire Hose 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 








No Elastic Gaskets, 
all Joints Ground 
Metal and Metal. 
























For use in 


Cotton Mills, 






















It is especially adapted for use in Cottonand 












Woolen Mills eaten Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the i 
: Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Reoms, 

and Factories. at the Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 
















Seamless Woven and 
Rubber lined EUREKA 
COTTON HOSE, has no 

3 equal. Send for circu, 
(Trade Mark.) lar and testimonials. 


Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE Co. 
13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 


linishing processes in textile mills. 













Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 
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“The Best Machine USE THE 


on the Market.” i, lm - aL HALTON 
JACQUARD 


Original Fine Index Machines 


Single Lift, Double Lift, 
Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


THOMAS HALTON’S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 











PHILADELPHIA 
Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 
Cylinder Motion. Representatives 
— eeenieneeneanenesi H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 
Catalogue upon request. Alexander & Garsed, 







Charlotte, N.G 


TORRANCE MFG. CO., 


HARRISON, N.- J- 


TorRaNce. AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With all the latest improvements for Wool Cards, The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even. 


ALSO 
CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. Saves card fly 


Write for particulars. 












<7 


M 


\) rs 
was 








L. B. BRAINERD, ¥. B. ALLEN, J. B. PIERCE, L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, 
President. Vice-Pres’t. Secretary. Ass’t Secretary. 


Av STEAA 


eetrome New ENGLAND TEAM USERS of this country have 

































5 J o DEPARTMENT upwards of 90,000 Steam Boilers 
101 MILK STREET, under the inspection and insurance 
BOSTON, Mass. supervision of this company. 










Cc. E. ROBERTS, 
Manager. 


W. H. ALLEN, 
Ass’t Manager. 


LL... F. FARE oe 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 


SEWING eee MACHINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES. 










50-IN. MACHINE 





PAPER 


SPECIAL WALPOLE, MASS. SLITTING 


MACHINERY U. S. A. MACHINES 
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GUT CORDS |_| All the big 


are stronger than leather Worsted Mills 
are using our 
Four Cylinder Machine 


or rawhide and more flexible 


For Harness Straps, Jacquard 
Cords, Shuttle Changing Cords 


or anywhere that a round belt or cord is wanted to 
stand strain without break or wear, Gut answers 
this purpose, Regular sizes as shown. Write 


_ S; : > . % 
fon neieee. For Sanding, Pumicing and 


MM. W. Wentworth Polishing 


Manufacturer of Gut Strings 


Office and Factory, 45th Street and Centre Ave. PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago. Springfield Vermont 


Samples Speak Louder Than Words 


And there is no string to this method of selling our NO SLIP 


STEPHENSON 


BAR BELT DRESSINC 


Ask your Dealer, or send us 2c, for testing sample. 
Red Label for Leather Belts; 
Creen Label for Rubber or Canvas. 
No one one kind is good for all belts. 
NO SLOP 
Stephenson Manufacturing Co. 


Albany, N. Y. 
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If you stamp a name or trade mark on your goods, you need 


KAUMAGRAPH TRADEMARK STAMPS. 


No machinery, ink or paint—quick operation—inexpensive. 


Samples on request. 


Kaumagraph Co., 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Kiers ana Steam Boxes 
BOILERS, TANKS, PLATE WORK 


Special Attention 
Given to Repairs 


Wm. Allen Sons Company, 


65 Green St., Worcester, Mass. 





Good Locations for Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 


are many throughont the territory traversed 
by the 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Resources, markets and advantages for manu- 
facturing the raw material are unexcelled. The 
Land and Industrial Department of the Southern 
Railway is always ready to advise with manufac- 
turers of textile commodities as to the best loca- 
tions, placing at their disposal information that is 
succinct but convincing, dealing with every under- 
taking from a standpoint beneficial to the manu- 
facturer. Go where you receive the best results 
is our motto and why we want you to come South. 

Inquiries are solicited and attended to in strict 
confidence. For further information address 


M. V. Richards, 
Land and Industrial Agent, 
Southern Railway, 
M. A. HAYS, Agent, Washington, D.C. 


41 Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 





This may interest “you” 


In the Southern and the Southwestern portions 





















of the United States, there are seven cotton- 
















growing States and Territories traversed by the 
numerous lines of the 


aLtL haat 









RIG 


It is a well known fact that some of the very 
finest quality of cotton comes from this South. 
west section, and notwithstanding the almost 
exceptional markets, cheap fuel conditions and 
favorable labor supply, besides the high grade 
raw material; that section has practically no 
cotton mills whatever, This Department will 
gladly answer inquiries and cite manufacturers 
to the best locations, 


























Send for illustrated booklet ‘‘Opportunities’’ 
and other printed matter regarding the Rock 
Island-Frisco territory. 


M. Schulter todustriat Commissioner 
Frisco Building. St. Louis, Mo. 









MILL EQUIPMENT 


Automatic Warp Tying— 
10,000 perfect knots hour by hour. 


The Barber WarpTying Machine 


eliminates that perplexing problem in nearly 
every mill— ow to get and keep competent 
drawers-in. Does away with idle looms waiting 
for warps to be drawn in. Produces more and 
better work. 

The machine is very simple—picks up the 
threads in pairs, one from each warp, places them 
side by side and carries them to the knotter, 
where they are tied together and the ends trimmed. 
For full details see illustrated article page 145 
this issue. 

For the last two years our factory has been 
taxed to its full capacity on wholly unsolicited 
orders and during the last year we have doubled 
the output in an endeavor to meet the demand. 
The complete and satisfactory solution of hitherto 
well nigh insurmountable problems in mill man- 
agement is the all sufficient reason. 

Seeing is believing. Others have travelled 
hundreds of miles to see it. A Machine in oper- 
ation in our show rooms, makes it easy for you. 
If impossible to call, write us for particulars. 


Barber =-Colman Company, 
77 Washington St. (North) Boston, Mass. 
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“Compo” Cork Insert Loom Clutches are not affect- 
ed by wear, dust, oil or atmospheric conditions 


They always remain clean—pick up the load quick- 
ly—do not require adjustment and transmit twice 
as much Torque as leather-faced clutches. 


THE AMERICAN WOOLEN COMYANY has 
adopted Cork Insert clutches, 


THE CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
of Worcester, Mass. (licensee), is shipping more than 
100 looms so equipped per month, 


THE AMOSKEAG MFG. CO. (licensee), is 
rapidly equipping its Worrall clutches and loom 
clutches with Cork Inserts, 


THE CROMPTON-THAYER LOOM COMPANY 
of Worcester, Mass., (licensee), has adopted the 
**Compo’’ Cork Insert clutch for practically its entire 
output, 


THE WOOD WORSTED COMPANY has order- 
ed 1000 looms and will soon order 500 more looms 
fitted with Cork Jusert clutches for the new mill now 
being erected at Lawrence, Mass., 


Write for full particulars 


National Brake and Clutch Company  '%3if° since 


Boston, Mass. 
WM. W. WHITCOMB, Pres’t. LAWRENCE WHITCOMB, Treas. 


Aiton Machine Co. 


New York Harrison, N. J. 


ARTHUR S. BEVEs, President. 
Tuos. A. Arron, Vice-President. 


JOHN S. SHOWELL, Sec. 


PRESSES © 


Power, Screw, Lever, Knuckle and Hydraulic 


Our presses are made to meet all conditions 
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General Electric Company 


Furnishes the Electrical Apparatus for 
driving and lighting all classes of 


TEXTILE MILLS 


This Company has installed more than 75% of the total horse power 
used in the electrically driven textile mills of the United States. 
Information given and estimates furnished at any office. 








Mill Power Office, ; 3 Oe Sales Offices in 
b4StateSt.,Bosten Principal Office: Schenectady,N.Y. Simoes 
NEW YORK OFPICE, 44 Broad Street. BALTIMORE OFFICE, Continental Trust Bidg. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 218 South Eleventh Street. ATLANTA OFFICE, Empire Building. 














The Reeves 
Variable Speed Transmission 


Absolutely dependable for regulating the speed 
of any kind of textile machinery. It does what 
the step cone, the expansible pulley and the 
variable speed electric motor attempts. 


Over five hundred in daily operation on textile machinery alone. 


If you use tentering frames, drying cans, mercerized machines, or, in fact, any other kind 
of machine around the mill where variable speed is required you need this machine. 


Write for catalog. 


Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 


SALE! ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


LEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 
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T. C. Entwistle Company 


LOWELL, MASS. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, IIASS, 












MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic Rorls 


Warpers, 
Ballers, 
Beamers, 











jally adapted for Cotton 
And PATENT EXPANSION COFIBS ro sage Pg cl pander 


For Warpers, Beamers and Slashers. Production Guaranteed. 


ones tthe deilattsidalaeiidl Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 


STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agent, eent. NoLeather Covering Bill. 
Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


















WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


“Coronation” | WOOL BURRING and PICKING MACHINERY 
Mill | CLOTH FINISHING MACHINERY 


Sewing 
Machines. 


Sews any fabric, | 
wet or dry, thin 























BIRCH TREE. 


BIRCH 
BROS. 


SOMERVILLE, 







or thick, fine 
stitch or coarse 
stitch. 





| 
MASS. | 
Catalogue. | DOUBLING AND TACKING MACHINE 
ent on Trial. = 
- maven" | Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 
BLEACHING, DYEING AND FINISHING MACHINERY, | eer ee 







CIRCLES, HACKELS, GILLS, FALLERS and PORCUPINES. | 
CIRCLE KNIVES TO ANY PATTERN. 


R. H. HOOD, | 


Manufacturer of 












Every bundle of 

paper bearing our 
trademark is guaranteed 
quality, weight and count 











ACHINE WOOL COMBS Avoid so called “cheap” wrapping puper—it is 
dear at any price. We have been very successful 
in meeting the requirements of many users of 
Dealer in high grade papers. Letus have a try at yours. 
€ 


Send on your specifications, we will send sam- 
ples and prices that will please you. 


The J. L. N. Smythe Co. paper desis 


‘aper Dealers 


507 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia 


The Best English and American 


CAST-STEEL PINS. 


I 1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN A 
| Long Distance Telephone. Philadelphia, Penn. 
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BLEACHING ; 
BLEACHING ARLINGTON MACHINE Works ‘meee 
FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINCTON HEICHTS, Mass. ~— MACHINES 


The Best That Money Can Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RING HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS., 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S. A. 


STEEL AND BRASS ¢| a WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 


MAILS. @| REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES, 


Liberal Discount te Dealers. SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 
VULCANIZED RuBBER ROLLS FoR ALL MECHANICAL PURPOSES 


Also Power 
Wringers of 
all Sizes and 
Descriptions 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, 99 Chambers St., N. Y. City 


Made of paper and weed; > 
Needs no covers, 
SA 


HAITEE BROTHERS ‘0 NIANY, 
OXFORD. MA$}. 


Shaw’s “‘ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELERCO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Our new catalog—telling how 
cheap, pure, soft water may be 
obtained. It gives a list and 
pictures of important installa- 
tions and explains details. Send 
a postal to-day. 
“4 Laborer can operate it.” 

American Water Softener Co. 
1002 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 


Elliot 
Cloth Folder 
and Measurer ETC, ETC. 


Manufactured by Send for circular. 
ELLIOT & HALL, 5414 HermonSt., Worcester, Mass. 


WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 


bie , SPINDLES, 
For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 


Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc, 


ELMER, 


FOR PRINT WORKS, 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON, MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 





SALEmM CoO.~.. . MM. JS 











Py FACTORY TIME CHECKS 


TIME CHECK They are being used more and more 


Write for our pamphlet 
“Time Checks and Their Use”’ 


ey AMERICAN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO. 


° om Bs 
- S- Address, Dept.V, 24 Park Place, New York 








TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA, 
Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Special Machinery. 


« F.MTu,, By Mooern 
" rs ree od 
_ laa acts Coe 


ContRactors “og 


HAZEATING SYSTEMS, 
FevwwER RANTS & SPECIALTIES 
HAIGH & Love PRESSURE BoicERS 
age wR i ee a t6 
LECTRIC GENERA ° 
Pen vr Vis yb Et ar eel a 
STEEL STACKS TANKS ETC 
WROUGATE CAST ROM P1 Ping FORALL PURPOSES 
ESTIMATES FURNIEHED 
MAIN OFFICE * 
2S WoRTH ZT ST. PHLADELPHIA Ph, 


CARDER’S TOOLS 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 










Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser. 
For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing with a variety 
of all other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. 
Send for circular. 


W. H. BROWN, ““worcestrn, mass. 





SILK MILI, SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 


1. A. HALL & CO Allentown Reed, Harnese 


and Mill Supply Co., 
Paterson, N. J. | Allentown, Pa. 








Ae Ge THURSTON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 
AND GENERAL MACHINERY 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and 
Honing ofall kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 
with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 
Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


is THE NORWICH BELT MFG. CO., Inc. i 


Tanners and Manufacturers of 


SUPERIOR COMBINATION TANNED and OAK-TANNED LEATHER BELTING 


Apron & Belting Butts, Worsted Comb & Gill Box Aprons. 
Mill Supplies, ‘‘ Tau-Bo’” Rawhide Picker Leather. 
Tensile strength of Combination Tanned Belting is nearly 100 per cent. 
greater t*an best Oak Leather made. It is pliable and will transmit 50 per 
cent. more power: a 90 days free trial belt will prove this fact. 
Tannery & Factory, 134Congress St. 11Dorrance St. 33 N. Canal St. 
NORWICH, CT Boston, Mass. Providence, R.I. Chicago, Ill. 
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. Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
items that that you don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 

AMERICAN SUPPLYCO., Mi l 1 

9 
monecene ” IN Mill Supplies. 


ASHWORTH BROS., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALI, RIVER, MASS. 


Thread and Silk S o O O L G of any description 


made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3’ dia. 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 


satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired, Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


i. is. THBBETS c& CO., Locke’s Mills, Me. 


” Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 
Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 

] S Brooms, Mill ape Rings and S tings, Packings of all kinds, 
Fire Pails, Shears and T trimmers, Cloth Knives, Er. 2% ws & 


K. W. Murphey & Co. 


was and Mill Supplies 


DIAMOND TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
“© STREET, ABOVE WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDERS 
Improved Woolen, Worsted and Cotton Reels, Ring Twisters, Spoolers, Balling Machines, Sun Gill Boxes, Gill Box Screws, 
Fluted Rollers of all descriptions, Butterworth Rag Pickers and Lumpers, also all Repair Parts for Pickers, Collars and 
Steps for Self-acting Mules, Setting up and Lengthening Self-acting Mules, Movers and Erectors of all kinds of CUtton, 
Woolen and Worsted Machinery, 


JAMES SMITH & CO. FRICTION CLUTCHES 


LATEST PATENT. 


Hall’s “Can’t Slip” Spindle. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


I. A. HALL @ CoO., Paterson, N. J. 


TEX TILE MANUFRPACTURER S 
Are invited to ask about our new brand of 


padre’ TT, S. ROOFING Se 


Superiority 
Made of fine wool felt, chemically treated, coated on both sides, waterproof and durable, guaranteed. 


The LINCOLN WATERPROOF CLOTH CoO., 
Correspondence Solicited. Bound Brook, N. J. 
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There is only ON E 
a 


ALBANY GREASE 


AND WE ARE THE ONLY MAKERS, 
We have solved the problem of economical lubrication. 
Cost of using oil 


Cost of using Albany Grease 


Reg, U.S. Pat. Of, 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER, a Sample Can of Albany 
Grease with an Albany Grease Cup free of charge or 
expense for testing. Always give the name of concern. 
The only information necessary to send is pipe connection in 
bearing, DEPTH OF OIL HOLE FROM TOP OF TAP TO JOURNAL, 


and give particular part of machinery on which the same is to 
be used. 


REGISTERED. 


on a rawhide pinion aieeai to the Sterling 

mark on silver—it denotes the highest degree of per- 

fection, New Process Raw Hide Pinions are the recognized 

standard of excellence. Owing to patent and secret processes of curing the raw 

hide, they contain much more of the vital fibre than other raw hide, and wear 

like iron, They provide a noiseless positive drive—no noise, no 
loss of power. Get our free booklet for the facts. 

We also make accurately cut and planed Metal Gears, in Spurs, Bevels, 

Internals and Racks. 


The New Process Raw Hide Co., 95 


MORRIS & WALES Pp 


One man 


) Economy in handling all 
handle 800 Ibs. (epg) kinds of heavy goods 


is best obtained by the use of our Portable 
Elevator which makes noteworthy savings 
in time, cost of handling and storage room to 


can easily 


say nothing of the ready access it gives to all 
the goods. Representative mills who are using 
it, report constant saving and satisfac- 
tion.— Your mill ts not so different. 


Send for full particulars. 


JOHN E. LARRABEE, 
No. 9 Market St., AMSTERDAM, N. Y, 
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a 


THE CELL DRYER HAS SO MANY ADVANTAGES 
over cylinder, and over hot air machines, that it is difficult to know 
where to start or where to stop in mentioning it’s good points. If 
you are at all interested in the drying of cloth or yarn you surely ought 
to take time to go and see some of these machines in operation. 
“Seeing is believing” holds especially true when said in regard to 
Cell Dryers. One of the most striking things about these machines 
is the saving in space. Another is the use of stationary drying 
surfaces. A third is the gravity circulation. Further information 
may be obtained at 15 State Street, Boston. 


VACUUM PROCESS COMPANY. 


Automatically maintains 
the best atmospheric conditions 


The Bell System keeps properly moistened and 


purified air in constant circulation, improves ventila- 
tion and distributes the moisture equally to all parts 
of the room. The direct result of this steady and 
moderate moistening of materials is more flexible and 
coherent fibre that works uniformly and smoothly, 
doing away with lots of machine troubles that waste 
time and spoil tempers. The free circulation of pure 
air gives operatives increased energy. These im- 
proved conditions combine to produce a larger output 


Send for , ° 
full particulars. of a better quality. 


Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co., 97-103 Cedar st., New York. 
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Wituam Severs & Co., ices 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Makers of 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 


and all most approved appliances for the 


“ SELLE RS”? WAKE OF Transmission of Power. : 
DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


has a way of holding shafts together, that no 
other COUPLING can equal. 











MACHINE TOOLS. 
INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 



















The Morse Elevator Another strong endorsement. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., 8-28.06 
Morse, Williams & Lo., 
Phila., Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

We bought one of your freight elevators, 
run by belt power, a good many years ago, 
and it has been so extraordinarily satisfac 
tory thatif we buy another one we wish to 
have your makes. 

Please let us hear from you at once per 
taining tosame, and oblige, 

Yours very truly, 
KNOXVILLE FURNITURE CO. 
By H. J. Price, General Manager. 





If interested in elevators write to 


Morse, Williams & Company, 


Department of Otis Elevator Company. 


Philadelphia New York Boston 
Baltimore Pittsburgh Atlanta 





The Lane Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas Mill Basket 


Lane Baskets are only made in one high standard grade, 
of finest quality extra heavy Cotton Duck, frame of 
special quality high carbon spring steel, thoroughly 
seasoned (not kiln dried) hard wood shoes and tough 
leather binding. 

When durability and economy are looked for, the only 
Mill Basket is the ‘*‘LANE.” 














Full illustrated Catalog No. 31 with discounts, on application. 


SQUARE BASKET 
with Renewable Hard Wooa + 1- LANE & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 
Shoes. Sold by Principal Mill Supply Houses. POUGHKEEPSIE, N, Y. 
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BULLETIN ON ESSENTIALS OF ROPE DRIVING 


























fon " ae C0. 
POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


























- PHILADELPHI “AND NEW YORK 


NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. SEND FOR COPY 


LOCATIONS FOR 
NEW INDUSTRIES 


can be secured on the lines of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway 


in the great middle west. It reaches the Copper 
Country aud the pine and hardwood areas of North- 
ern Michigan, the lead, zine aud iron rezions of Wis- 
consin, the coal fields of Illinois, lowaand Missouri. 

Trav erses the great — -ultural and manufac- 
turing states of Iowa. Minnesota, North and South 
ee Operates 7,000 mile oe thoroughly equipped 
raliroa 

Correspondence Is solicited with eastern manu- 
facturers who desire to move thetr factories to, or 
establish branches in the West. Co-operation with 
Business Men's Associations on the lines of this 
eo in ali matters affecting mutual interests is 
ass » 
‘Inquiries should be as definite as possible. 


Address 
Industrial Department 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


Room 1327, Railway Exchange 
Chicago 





Exhaust Fans 


Crocker. Wheeler 36-in. Vertical Fan Outfit, 
See Bulletin 54-Y. 


FOR VENTILATING AND FOR REMOV- 
ING STEAM FROM THE DYE HOUSE, 


Crocker-Wheeler Company, 


Ampere, N. J. 
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The United Water Improvement Co. 
Pressure and Gravity Filters. 





Intermittent and Con- 
tinuous Water Soften- 
ing Apparatus, manu- 
factured under the 





Hungerford System of 
+ Water Purification. 








CHURCHILL HUNGERFORD, Inventor and Manager. 


if Also the Vosmaer System of Water Sterilization by means of Ozone. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Room 1410 Pennsylvania Blag. 15th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Hungerford Filter Corporation 


An organization of experts in the various departments of 
water purification, giving especial attention to the engineering 
and chemical problems involved and offering its services as 
contractor to those wishing to install a water purification 
plant for any purpose with the assurance of obtaining magi- 
—~ mum results and the most advanced ideas. 

308 HARRISON BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 
















HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 
er i L T = it S "om ay ay 
WATER SOFTENERS “voNet oc. 


There is only one Filter, the 


HUNCERFORD - ELFRETH, 


the only filter which exceeds its guarantev, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Philadelphia Water Purification Company, 


1700 N. I2th St., PHILA., PA. 














Hungerford-Eltreth Gravity Filter. 
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For a ‘*No-Let-Up’”’ 


duty where it’s an incessant never abating dead pull forall it’s worth right along, 


A Leviathan Belt 
simply outclasses all others in the length of its serviceable life. 

Some of the enthusiastic testimonials of men who bought this belt with 
misgivings and set it to work with smali faith in it, would astonish you. As it 
might pay us to have you “ so astonished ”’ we will gladly send you our little 5- 
mivute booklet w th that end in view. 

Shall we do so” 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 
1217-1239 CARPENTER ST., PHILADELPHIA 
55-57 Market St., CHICAGO 120 Peari St., BOSTON 40 Pearl St. BUFFALO 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 


The “Latshaw” Steel Split Pulley 
A double belt pulley 


Runs true, safe under high speeds, made without rivets at 

hub and rims. Same belt surface as a cast iron pulley. 

The Latshaw Pressed Steel and Pulley Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Boston Stock: Brown, Wales & Co. Chicago Stock : R. R. Street & Co. 
New York Stock: Henry J. McCoy Co. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila., Pa. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Textile Machinery a 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “ Schofield” 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All | 


Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


. For and FANCY VING, 
Special Machinery Built. General Machinery Repairs. rae WEAVING 


; : Re ted in the South b 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty, a sonnima, serie cuacnaene. no 


THE NATURAL RESULT 


Of over rating lightness of construction and the desire to place on 
the market a puimp that is cheap—is seen in the fact that during 
the past month we have replaced four pumps of other makes with 


Goulds Efficient Power Pumps 


We manufacture a complete line of Triplex Pumps for 
every service and will be pleased to send catalog on 
application. 


THE GOULDS MFG. COMPANY, 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PITTSBURG, ST. LOUIS, i HICAGO. 
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Can be used on the most 
fugitive and delicate colors 


as the cleansing requires only a very mild soap much 
milder than is required to scour the best of animal oils. 


Breton Oils for Wool 


are non-oxidizing therefore do not gum the cards. They 
make no more card waste than the best Lard anc Olive 
oils and much less than Red Oils. Wesend them subject to 
test and your approval. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 135 Front St., New York. 
Boston Fall River Philadelphia Works: Claremont, N. J. 








WILLIAM BODDEN @® SON, Limited 


oe “RODDEN?” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 











Sole Agents for U.S. A. 








Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


Round, square or oblong— 
any size to fit steam box. 


Brass eyelets used throughout — 






quantity and arrangement /o suzt you. 
Light in weight. Very strong and 





durable. Used in hundreds of 










mills —w7l/ be in yours when you 


Steaming know their worth. 









> SS Send for Catalog No. 6. 
—@/ MORRIS @ COMPANY, 


BasKets 


Groveville, N. J. 
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sour Berry Wheel, 
flective agent tor 


Dye house fog goes out Speedo 
when a Berry Wheel goes in 


Loose steam in Dye Houses is most expensive, often 
retarding the work. Don’t let the cold weather 
catch you unprepared. A Berry Wheel is a 


simple profit-increasing solution of the problem. 


t 
Se . ° A. HUN BERRY, ' 
Very efficient and economical for drying. 23 West First Street, | 


BOSTON. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. | It Attracts Universal Attention Because it is THE BEST 
ESTABLISHED 18641 — 
STEAM . ° ° f; 
yacker | Fire Extinguisher j 
a 


Guaranteed to | coer. Adee competes et ates eae 
a n w * ~ sae, 

stand 150 lbs. STATES GOVERNMENT placed an Nee * 

cold-water test. order for 1,200 of —_ 


= 1Q THE LATEST AND 
Equal, if not Su- BADG E R S MOST APPROVED 
perior, to any ina a ee eae 
the market Automatic, Chemical, Hand 
Fire Extinguisher Made 
66 Pitts St. 


BOSTON | BADGER FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 


Mass. 42 Portland St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


BiRGH BROTHERS, Somervitte, Mass. 


ALBERT BIRCH, TEXTILE MECHANICIAN 


BIRCH TREE. BIRCH TREE- 


Bleaching and Napping filachinerg 
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Established 187° 


ohn Heathcote & 


providence, R- ! 
Builders of Improved 


5 ing Machinery 
{ tering and Dry! 
je rues, WORT Te 
Built Upright or Horizontal a See 


jalty 
with Low Dows — for Catalogue 


Son 


;8eane4“ne 


reer TT TTL Lakes 
EE EEL Chaat 
Beane“ ene 


Mey tena earerrenuk, 


‘tee Genta 
jad Mete eh bono aioe 


ha hate hb bhancucrcEenaenael 
sda Me the Mee Ment, th ts te i te hg ttt 
: Mali di dM Me, he te te a hl 
2eaeaog 2 | 


EXCELSIOR Used with starch batches. 


Excelsior Softener prevents sticking or gumming 
while the yarn is passing over the cylinders and the 


dropping of starch during the process of manufacture. 
Makes the yarn flexible and strong, avoiding many 
unnecessary delays in the weaving room. Insures 


clean, sweet smelling goods. J/¢ is economical and 


SOFTEN ER reliable. Send for prices, samples aud particuiars. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


OUR 
HARNESSES 
Against Your Judgment 


G If at any time you are not entirely satisfied with the hamesses you are using, we suggest 
Se wet that you send us a trial order and critically examine the wearing and weaving qualities 
of the harnesses we may send you. We do not expect you to use our harnesses 
unless it is for your interest to do so 


Garland Mfg. Co., Saco, Me. 


Formerly Loom Picker Co. 


Blackman Fans with direct connected Engines 
Save power and have no belts to rot. 


Move air with less consumption of steam than any volume 
fan manufactured. Greatly lessen the time required for 
drying—lessen the expense as well by passing a very large 
volume of air through the material. Greatly increase 
cold weather Dye House production. Let us refer you to 
plants where they have long been in operation. 


E. M. Nichols, 639 arch st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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We 










ston 
Hydro 
Extractors. 


Special Machines for Acid Work. 









SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 
FRICTION CLUTCHES, Ete. 





American Tool and Machine Co., 


Incorporated 1864. Founded 1845. 


109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 






eee eserne eooceeee MS eet 












Built for Hard Service 
Hill’s Dye House Cans 


Our method of construc- 
tion gives exceptional dur- 
ability. Made from the 
best galvanized sheet iron 
—all rings riveted into can 
and then soldered. The 
bottom is locked on to the 
ring in a way to make it 
practically indestructible. 
Nothing like them for 
handling wet warps. 

























Light Cranes and 
Triplex Blocks 


Are adapted to many uses. This 
crane is made to spans from 10 to 28 
feet and for capacities from % to 3 
tons. 

Either Yale and Towne Chain 
Blocks or Electric Hoists may be used 
as the lifting mechanism. 

For engine and pump rooms, steel 
mills and other places where larger 
loads must be handled, heavier cranes 
with hoists of greater capacity are 













Send for booklet. 


James Hill Mfg. Co. 


Providence, R. I. 







































EVANS’ FRICTION CONES. 


>» Eight Thonsand Sets in Operation in This Country and Europe. 


A partial list of manu- | 
facturers who have 
Evans’ Friction Cone Pul- 
leys in operation, trans- 
mitting from ONE TO 
FORTY HORSEPOWER: 

National Bi-cuit Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind., 300 sets. Merri- 
mack Mfg. Co , Lowell. Mass. 
20 sets. Arnold Print Works, 
No. Adams, Maas. 11 sets, 
John & James Dobson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.. 34 sets. Stinson 
Bros., Philadelphia, Pa ,. 40 
gets. Frederick J. Falding, 
New York, N. Y., 20 sets. 



























used. 

Triplex blocks are made from ¥% 
20 tons capacity. 

Get posted on the hoist question in 
anticipation the time you will need to 


to 














Smith & Winehester 
Co., So. Windham, Conn. 
250 ~—ssets. Furguson & 
McRae, Belfast, Irelend, 
25sets. Mercantile Laun- 
dry, 80. Windham. Conn., 
250 sets. Washburn & 
Moen, Worcester, Mass., 
large number, all sizes. 
Dennison Tag Co, Bos- 
ton, Maas,, large number, 
small sizes. Saco & Pettee 
Machine Co., Newton, 
Mags,, 275 sets. Pacific 
Milis, Lawrence, Mass., 
13 sets. 


Send toG. FRANK EVANS, 1288 Center Street, 
Newton Center, Mass.. for Illustrated Catalogue. 


















buy. 






Yale @ Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 Murray Street, New York. ql 
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Uificial Ametican Textile Directory. 


The 


Nov. 1906 


Textite Worvtpv Recorp, which tor years has compiled and published the ANNUAL 
OrricitaL Direcrory oF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, recently bought the AMERICAN TEXTILE 
Directory, and merged the two Directories, retaining the special features of each, and with 


the combined subscription and sales list of both. 


The OrriciaL AMERICAN TExTILE D1RECTORY is now published in two editions, viz. : 


the 


Office Edition, price, $3.00, and the Travelers’ Edition, smaller in size, with thin paper and 


flexible binding, price, $2.00. 


The contents of each is the same. 


The combination price for the Text1L—E Wortp Recorp and Directory is $3.00 per year 


with the Travelers’ Edition, and $4.00 per year with the Office Edition. 


The 1906-7 Edition is ready for prompt delivery. 


SOON TENTS. 


A COMPLETE DIRECTORY OF MILLS including 
Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute Mills of the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, together with the Dye- 
ing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and 
other Textile Establishments. 


Full information is given about each mill in almost every 
instance, viz.: the name of the company or firm, names of 
officers, agent, superintendent, the character of goods made, 
the machinery equipment, i. e., the number of sets of cards 
(or combs), the number of spindles, number of looms; 
whether the mill uses steam or water power, whether there 
is a dye house or not, the names of the selling agents or if 
the mill sells direct, and in many instances the name of the 
man is given who buys the raw material and supplies. 
In this section of the Directory, all the mills in one place 
are arranged under the head of thattown, but so designated 
that the kind of a mill is determined at a glance by bold- 
face letters, so that a person looking, for instance, only for 
woolen mills, can pick them out ata glance. This system 
of arrangement is conceded to be the most convenient of 
any, as it groups all the millsin one town together and is 
self-indexing, while at the same time those interested ina 
particular class of mills, such as cotton, silk or knit, can 
find them as easily as if they were classified separately. 


THE MAP FEATURE was originated by the Textile 
World in 18%, and is copyrighted. There are 19 of these 
textile maps, which show only the cities and towns where 
there are textile establishments, 


AN ALPHABETICAL INDEX to the textile establish. 
ments in the United States. 


MILLS WITH WORSTED MACHINERY. A separate 
listis compiled of mills with worsted machinery for the 
convenience of those dealing exclusively with that branch. 
This is a feature unique in this Directory. 


THE YARN TRADE INDEX. In this department are 
classified lists of manufacturers of different kinds of yarn 
who spin for the market. It gives the size of yarn spun 
and the form in which the yarn is put up, together with the 
selling agents of the mills, or, if sell direct. 


THE TEXTILE MILLS IN MEXICO. This feature 
ofthe American Textile Directory is continued and brought 
up to date by the latest iniormation. 


COMMISSION AND ORDER SECTION. In this de- 
a are classified lists of establishments doing dye- 
ng, bleaching,. printing, finishing, and mercerizing on 
order, sub-divided according to the class of work done. 


RAW MATERIAL SECTION. In this department are 
complete lists of dealers and brokers in wool, cotton 
shoddy and extracts, and wholesale rag dealers. 


SELLING AGENTS AND DRY GOODS COMMIS- 
SION HOUSES in the principal cities of the United 
States, giving the character of goods handled 


MANUFACTURING CLOTHIERS in the principal 
cities, buying from first hands, giving the class of goods 
made and in most instances the name of the buyer. 


SUIT AND CLOAK MANUFACTURERS in the princi- 
pal cities, buying from first hands, giving the class of goods 
made and in most instances the name of the buyer. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLY SECTION. This con. 
tains a carefully classified index of over seven hundred 
builders of textile machinery and dealers in mill supplies 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, 


PUBLICATION OFFICE, 


299 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 
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We are prepared to design and construct at short notice Concrete 
Tanks of any desired capacity. Correspondence solicited from New 
England Mills. 


Acid proof and Waterproof floors for Dye Houses. Concrete 
Construction of Mill Buildings and Chimneys. 


Simpson Bros., Corporation, to reders: st, Boston, ‘moss 


Handles heavy cases in a Time-Saving 
Way—tThe Economy Steel Tiering Machine 
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Monthly Comment. 


Tariff Contrasts. 


Canada in the fiscal year just closed im- 
ported woolen goods valued at $16,988,253, 
equal to $3.09 for every one of the 5,500,000 
men, women and children in the Dominion. 
During practically the same period the 
United States imported woolen goods valued 
at $22,646,820, or 27 cents for each one of the 
85,000,000 people in this country. 

This great difference in the woolen imports 
of the two countries is the result of the dif- 
ference between their respective tariff sched- 
ules. 

Canada imposes an ad valorem tax of 30 
per cent. on woolens when imported from 
Great Britain, and 35 per cent. when import- 
ed from other countries. As Great Britain is 
the leading exporter of woolens, 80 per cent. 
of the foreign woolens bought by Canada 
comes from the mother country. 

The United States, on the other hand, lays 
both specific and ad valorem duties on woolen 
imports, the total duty collected on these 
goods in the year ending 1905 averaging 91 
per cent. of the appraised value. Thus 
the average rate of duty collected on wool- 
ens imported into the United States is three 
times the rate imposed by Canada on British 
woolen goods. 
Canadian 


The actual ratio between the 
United States schedules is, 
however, much greater, as the Dingley rates 
are prohibitive on many grades of goods, 


and 


and these prohibitive rates are not, of course, 
included in the average of gI per cent. act- 
ually collected. 

On one hand we have high protection, on 
the other, a low revenue tariff of practically 
no protective value. 
practically the same. 


Other conditions are 
The two countries are 
contiguous and nearly equal parts of one 
continent; both peoples are of the same race, 
speak the same language, and have practi- 
cally the same customs, laws and form of 
government. The territory of each is so 
large as to afford highly favorable conditions 
for testing a tariff policy. It is difficult to 
imagine better conditions for this purpose. 
What are the results? 

Under the Canadian tariff for revenue only 
the woolen manufacturing industry has been 
reduced to the vanishing point. Under the 
high tariff of the United States the woolen 
industry has developed steadily and, despite 
the depression in the carded woolen branch, 
is in a prosperous and sound condition. The 
foreign woolen manufacturer supplies, on an 
average, $3.09 worth of goods to each per- 
son in Canada; and only 27 cents worth to 
each person in the United States. The per 
capita consumption of woolen goods in the 
two countries is practically the same, prob- 
ably somewhat larger in Canada, 
deficiency in the woolen imports 
United States is supplied by the 
mills. 


and the 
into the 
domestic 
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The difference between the woolen im- 
ports of the two countries is $2.82 per capita. 
Let us see what this means for each of the 
two countries. If Canada’s imports were re- 
duced to her neighbor’s level Canadian 
woolen mills would be called upon to manu- 
facture $15,510,000 worth of goods for home 
consumption. Taking the United States cen- 
sus figures for 1900 as a basis and allowing 
25 per cent. for the difference in woolen val- 
ues between the two countries we have $1,213 
as the value of the annual product of a wool- 
en mill for each one of its employes. At this 
rate 12,800 woolen mill operatives would be 
required to manufacture the excess of goods 
now imported into Canada. It has been es- 
timated that as modern industry is now or- 
ganized, each mill worker represents seven 
inhabitants; consequently the actual loss to 
Canada by reason of the present excess of 
woolen imports is equal to a population of 
go0,000. This is equal to the combined pop- 
ulation of Winnipeg and Halifax; is one-half 
greater than that of Ottawa, the capital of 
the Dominion, and 60 per cent. of the pop- 
ulation of the flourishing city of Toronto. 

The effects of the difference in the tariff 
policies of these two American countries 
are on but a comparatively small scale 
in Canada. We must turn to the United 
States for the most striking illustration. At 
the present Canadian per capita rate the im- 
ports of woolen goods for the 85,000,000 in- 
habitants of the United States would amount 
to $262,650,000 per year, or $240,000,000 in 
excess of the actual imports during the fiscal 
year just closed. The manufacture of the 
goods represented by this $240,000,000, at 
the 1900 rate of production, gives employ- 
ment to 198,000 operatives, earning $67,000,- 
ooo per year and representing a population 
of 1,400,000. 

—————_+———____ 


The Silk Dyers’ Combine. 


The formation of the silk dyers’ combine, 
mentioned in our August issue, and the ex- 
isting depression in the American silk trade 
have caused more or less discussion as to 
the advisability of a combination of Ameri- 
can dyers. The point on which most em- 
phasis has been laid so far is the necessity 
of putting an end to excessive weighting of 
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silk goods. It is argued that a strong com- 
bine of dyers could enforce regulations by 
which weavers would be required to assume 
all responsibility for weighting silk above a 
given limit. While this is said to be the 
chief object of the proposed combine, yet 
there is little doubt that the organization, if 
formed, will be used for the purpose of de- 
creasing the cost of dyeing and maintaining 
prices at a profitable level. The project is 
still in the air, but carrying it into effect is 
in line with the general tendency in all 
branches of industry. 

The European combine of. silk dyers, 
formed a few months ago, has aroused much 
opposition among the weavers, who threaten 
to establish independent dye houses. This 
plan, however, is considered impractical 
because of the wide variety of work that 
would have to be handled, and which is now 
distributed among a number of large dye 
houses, each making a specialty of some 
branch of the business. 


—————————— 


Negotiations with Germany. 


The approach of the date on which the 
provisional tariff concessions expire that 
were granted to the United States by Ger- 
many has led the Washington government 
to send a commission to Berlin to consider 
the situation and if possible find some basis 
of agreement by which a tariff conflict be- 
tween the two countries: may be avoided. 
The commission is headed by S. N. D. North, 
director of the census, and the plan is to 
have the report ready by January first in 
order that Congress and the President may 
be able to act promptly and intelligently in 
providing for a new arrangement satisfac- 
tory to both Germany and the United States. 

Despite the strained relations that now 
exist between the two countries, a failure to 
reach a settlement is scarcely conceivable. 
The United States has nothing to gain by a 
tariff war; Germany not only has nothing to 
gain, but has a great deal to lose by such a 
contest. Moreover, the result of the tariff 
war between Canada and Germany is likely 
to strengthen Germany’s desire for commer- 
cial peace with the United States. The fol- 
lowing irom the Frankfort (Ger.) Gazette 
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shows how seriously German trade has been 
damaged by the hostile Canadian tariff: 


“The statistical proof has long been published, 
and in Canada is as well known as with us. In the 
years 1896-1903 our exports to Canada increased 
6 1/2 million dollars to 12 1/8 million dollars. But 
our goods must now creep in over the anti-Ger- 
man tariff, and that nearly the half of them can- 
not do. From 1903 to 1905 our Canadian exports 
fell from 12 1/8 to 6 1/2 million dollars. We had, 
therefore, in the year 1896 already sent to Canada 
quite as much as in 1905. On the other hand, dur- 
ing this decade the Canadian exports to Germany 
mounted from 1 1/4 million to 2 1/4 million dol- 
lars. If that is not much, it is more than the stag- 
nation on our side. We draw from these figures 
that our industries have been far more injured 
than those of Canada.” 


While suffering from a defeat in the tariff 
conflict with Canada by which a trade of 
12 1/8 million dollars was cut down to 6 1/2 
million in two years, Germany is not likely 
to court a like contest with the United States, 
whose imports of German products in the 
year ending last June amounted to 135 mil- 
lion dollars. 


——____¢ 


Lousiness of Dyed Silks. 





With commendable enterprise the Silk As- 
sociation of America has translated from 
the Italian and published in pamphlet form a 
report made by the Silk Conditioning House 
of Milan on the causes of and remedies for 
the defect known as “lousiness” in dyed silk. 
This report gives the results of the investi- 
gation made at Milan, some years ago, and 
in the Textile World of December, 1901, we 
published an abstract of it, taken from a Ger- 
man translation. 

The conclusion reached by the Italian in- 
vestigators is that the defect called lousiness 
is greatly aggravated by rough and careless 
methods of handling, and the remedy sug- 
gested is more careful manipulation in the 
degumming and dyeing processes. The tests 
included a comparison of the number of nibs 
in various samples degummed and dyed in 
different places. A sample dyed by a Lom- 
bardy dyer had 86 nibs per 1,000 yards; an- 
other dyed in the Milan Conditioning House 
showed 84 nibs per 1,000 yards; while a third 
sample dyed in the United States had 1,093 
nibs per 1,000 yards, or nearly thirteen times 
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as many as were found in the sample dyed in 
Lombardy. 

If the results of the Milan tests represent 
the conditions in the respective countries, 
then American dyers are far behind Italian 
dyers and should bestir themselves to im- 
prove their processes of degumming and dye- 
ing. The Milan tests cannot, however, be ac- 
cepted as conclusive. There may have been 
a difference in the grade of the silk samples; 
the sample dyed in America may represent the 
worst methods in this country; while those 
dyed in Lombardy and the Milan laboratory 
may have been handled with an unusual de- 
gree of care. Whether the report does injus- 
tice to American silk dyers is a minor point 
in the discussion. The trouble exists 
both sides of the Atlantic. It is serious 
enough in Europe to lead to the Milan in- 
vestigation, and the following letter received 
from an American silk dyer shows that it is a 
source of loss to the silk manufacturers of 
this country: 


on 


The Silk Association of America has just issued 
a monograph on the lousiness of silk and its 
causes, translated from the Italian. In this mono- 
graph the blame is laid on the dyer, especially the 
American dyer. Can you not get some of our 
American dyers to defend their degumming meth- 
ods, or to criticise the apparatus suggested by the 
monograph? The whole subject is one which is of 
deep interest to silk manufacturers and has cost 
some of us much money in claims from customers. 

Paterson 


In response to this suggestion we publish 
in this issue a very complete abstract of the 
translation made by the Silk Association, and 
will welcome a discussion of the points covy- 
ered by the report. 


ee 


In 1800 the population of the United States 
was twenty-five times as large as that of Can- 
ada; in 1904, only thirteen times as large. 


The import duties of Canada average 16 
per cent. on all goods; 50 per cent. of these 
duties are paid by the United States, and 37 
per cent. by Great Britain. 


The chief item of export from the United 
States for the year ending June 30, 1905, 
was cotton, valued at $379,965,014; the lead- 
ing article of import was sugar, valued at 
$97,645,449. 
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The Jubilee of the Coal Tar Color Industry. 


[t is altogether fitting that Sir William 
Henry Perkin should be the central figure in 


he celebration of the foundation of the coal 
tar color industry, for it was he who made 


t} 
Ll 


+ 
t 


le first of a long series of discoveries that 
have made that industry possible. Runge ob- 
tained rosolic acid from carbolic acid in 1834; 
Laurent produced picric acid from carbolic 
acid in 1842. but the first coal tar color was 
made in 1856 when William Henry Perkin, 
then an assistant in the London laboratory of 
Prof. A. W. Hofman, discovered mauve while 
searching for quinine in coal tar. Ouinine is 
in coal tar, but to this day no one has been 
able to find it. The discovery of mauve, thus 
accidentally made, was the beginning of a 
new era in scientific and industrial chemistry. 
was not alone the discovery made in the 
mdon laboratory that makes Dr. Perkin 
entitled to special distinction. It is rather 
the fact that after finding out how this color 
could be made from coal tar he did the one 
thing necessary to make that discovery valu- 
able to mankind,—produced it on an indus- 
trial scale. Without the industrial applica- 
tion the discovery of mauve would have 
been of merely scientific interest, a record of 
a chemical combination, but lacking the 
practical application that makes such dis- 
coveries useful to the world at large. It is, 


It 
Li 


therefore, a combination of scientific discov- 
ery and application of that discovery to in- 
dustry that makes Sir William Henry Per- 
kin’s position altogether unique. 

On the eve of the celebration in London 
he was knighted by King Edward and thus 
became Sir William Henry Perkin. Then 
came the presentation exercises at which Sir 
William was the recipient of the Hofman 
medal from the Deutsche Chemische Geseil- 
schaft, the Lavoisier medal from the Societe 
Chemique de Paris, and an address from the 
chemists of America announcing their inten- 
tion to celebrate the discovery of mauve on 
Dr. Perkin’s visit to the United States. One 
noteworthy feature was the international 
character of the exercises, Germans, French- 
men and Americans joining heartily with the 
Englishmen in showing their appreciation of 
the work of an Englishman. Nor was there 
any occasion for narrow jealousy of Great 
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Britain on this occasion. It is the proud dis- 
tinction of Great Britain that an Englishman 
was the first to produce dyes from coal tar 
and make practical application of that dis- 
covery. It is, however, the irony of fate that 
the great industry thus founded should gray- 
itate to a foreign country where it has grown 
to vast proportions and is still increasing in 
extent by the growth in the demand for old 
products and by the discovery of new prod- 
ucts. It is difficult to praise too highly the 
talent for systematic scientific research and 
practical application to industrial uses that 
has made Germany the centre of the world’s 
coal tar industry. But without casting the 
slightest disparagement on the achievements 
of German chemists it must be admitted that 
they would have failed to make their country 
the centre of this great industry that it has 
become if they had not been aided by pe- 
culiar conditions. 

The reason why Germany reaped this 
great industrial advantage resulting from the 
discovery of mauve was not, as was stated by 
President Pritchett of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology at the Boston banquet 
to Dr. Perkin, “because Germany realized 
the importance of this development and had 
schools and men to take advantage of the 
discovery.”’ Dr. Perkin realized this import- 
ance as did Englishmen and Americans gen- 
erally. Moreover both England and Amer- 
ica have the “schools and the men.” Presi- 
dent Pritchett should be the last to deny 
either proposition. We have had and still 
have all that President Pritchett thinks is es- 
sential to success in the manufacture of coal 
tar colors, but they have not prevented the 
industry that Dr. Perkin founded in England 
from leaving England and flourishing in Ger- 
many. Neither have they made it possible 
for the coal tar color industry to reach more 
than a trifling development in America. 
What, then, is the reason for this failure in 
English-speaking countries and the phe- 
nomenal success in Germany? It is to be 
found in the protection given to the German 
industry by the patent laws not only of Ger- 
many, but also of Great Britain and the 
United States. The following comparison 
of the patent laws of these countries, taken 
from the Textile World of February, 1902, 
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discloses at a 
Pritchett 


glance the reason that Presi- 


dent has so strangely overlooked: 


PATENT LAWS. 


GERMANY. GREAT BRITAIN. 


Requirements :— Annual 
(yearly increasing) tax. In- 
vention must be worked 
within three years from the 
late of the patent. 


Requirements :— Annual 
(yearly increasing) tax to 
maintain validity. Nowork- 
ing of inventions required. 


UNITED STATES. 


Conditions of Grant: 
Unlike most other 
tries, the United States 
grant extends exclusive 
privileges to the inventor 
without restrictions of any 
nature. No annual or other 
taxes are required, and the 
invention is not required to 
be worked. 


coun- 


It is this protection afforded the inhabi- 
tants of Germany by German, English and 
American patent laws that in fifty years has 
forced Great Britain and America to pay 
tribute to Germany for the products of the 
industry founded by Sir William Henry Per- 
kin. 

Last William’s to the 
United States gave Americans a chance to 


month Sir visit 


show their appreciation of his work. Early 
in the month he was the guest of honor at a 
banquet in New York. 
ternational character of 


Here again the in- 
Dr. Perkin’s work 
was emphasized, the flags of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and the United States 
being displayed side by side. At this ban- 
quet a souvenir of the occasion in the form of 
a silver tea service, appropriately inscribed, 
Krom New York 
Boston where he 


was given to Dr. Perkin. 
Sir William went to was 
entertained at a banquet given by the coal- 
tar color and chemical interests of New Eng- 
land. The souvenir of this occasion was a 
punch bowl and ladle, presented “in recogni- 
tion of his distinguished service to pure and 
applied chemistry.” During his stay in New 
England he visited Harvard College where 
he was received by President Eliot, addressed 
the students of the Institute of Technology, 
visited the Lowell Textile School, the Merri- 
mack Print Works, the Pacific Mills, the 
Wood Worsted Mills, the Arlington Mills, 
and was entertained by the Yorick Club of 
Lowell. He was also entertained at lunch 
by Rear Admiral W. S. Snow at the Charles- 
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town Navy Yard and there inspected the new 
battleship, Rhode Island. 

From New England Dr. Perkin went to 
Washington where he was received by Presi 
dent Roosevelt, and entertained at dinner by 
Secretary and Mrs. Root. 
to Montreal, 
the return 


Then came a trip 
Toronto, and Niagara Falls, 
to New York where Columbia 
College conferred an honorary degree upon 
him, and a visit to Baltimore where he re- 
ceived a degree from Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. On November 17 Sir William will bid 
adieu to America and sail for home after a 
visit marked at every step by efforts on the 
part of Americans to show their appreciation 
of his epoch-making achievements in science 
and industry. 


——____¢ 


Playing Tricks with the Standards. 


After waiting nearly two years the em 
ployes of the National Bureau of Standards 
at Washington have at last made a reply to 
the criticism of their neglect of the basic 
standards of our weights and measures, ani 
of their efforts to create the belief in the 
public mind that our fundemental standards 
are metric. It comes in the form of an arti- 
cle in the “American Machinist,” written bv 
Louis A. Fischer, who is described as being 
“in special charge of the Division of Weights 
and Measures of the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington,” and as “having been raised 
with the standards.” 

He confines his attention to an explana- 
tion of how the yard is “derived” from the 
meter at the Bureau of Standards at Wash 
ington. Simmered this method is 
nothing more than the measurement by a 


down 


micrometer of a length, expressed in milli- 
meters, that Mr. Fischer has assumed to be 
the length of the yard. Surely such a reply 


is mere mockery. It is based on the assump- 


tion that the yard is 914.4018 millimeters, 
which it is not. The basic standard of our 
vard is in the British Weights and Measures 
department at London; that of the meter is 
at the Bureau of Weights and Measures at 
Sevres, near Paris. Copies of the English 
yard have been presented to the United 
States Government by Great Britain, and 
likewise copies of the meter have been sent 
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to Washington by the Sevres Bureau. The 
final determination of the ratio between the 
yard and the meter must rest on a compari- 
son between the prototypes at London and 
Sevres. 

When the use of the metric system was 
made permissive in the United States in 1866 
Congress defined the length of the meter as 
39.37 inches for “the construction of con- 
tracts and all legal proceedings,” thus cre- 
ating a meter different from that at Sevres 
for those special uses only, the object be- 
ing to avoid in court proceedings and in 
the contruction of contracts the long and 
inconvenient decimal fraction in the real 
ratio between the two standards. The law 
of 1866, however, left unchanged the meter 
as used in science and industry in the United 
States 

Now mark the trick by which the support- 
ers of the metric system in the Bureau at 
Washington sought to discredit our system 
of weights and measures. They argued 
thus: The law expressly states that a meter 
is 3937/3600 of a yard, which makes the 
yard fundamental. Let us turn this law end 
for end. Ifa meter is 3937/3600 of a yard, 
a yard must be 3600/3937 of a meter, and, 
presto! the meter is now fundamental. Now, 
they argued, let us ignore the limitation of 
the law to “the construction of contracts and 
legal proceedings,” and assume that the 
meter is the fundamental standard of the 
United States for all purposes whatsoever, 
industrial and scientific. Only one difficulty 
remained to be overcome. The value of the 
meter was defined by the law of 1866 in even 
hundredths of an inch, but after the statute 
had been turned upside down and inside out 
the length of the yard was expressed in an 
endless decimal fraction of a meter. With 
one stroke of the pen the fraction was cut 
down and the work of changing the weights 
and measures of the United States from an 
English to a metric basis was accomplished. 

All this seems easy to the bureaucrats at 
Washington. To be sure its object was to 
“fix” the United States standards of weights 
and measures, thus violating a-plain provi- 
sion of the Constitution, which gives to Con- 
gress alone the “power to fix the standards 
of weights and measures.” But what is the 
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Constitution between friends—of the metric 
system in the National Bureau of Standards? 


—____¢________ 


The Editorial Shears. 


Mindful of the fact that imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery, we always take 
pleasure in seeing other journals filling their 
columns with material taken from the Tex 
tile World Record. There are, however, de- 
grees to that pleasure, varying with the 
form in which we see our ideas or those of 
our correspondents expressed by our con- 
temporaries. 

The pleasure is greatest when we find 
other journals making our ideas their own, 
expressing and defending them in their own 
way. 

The next degree in our feeling of satisfac- 
tion, but little below the first, is developed 
when we see our articles reproduced wholly 
or in part with credit given to us by affixing 
our name at the beginning or the end of the 
appropriated matter. 

Closely allied to the last degree, but modi- 
fied somewhat, is the pleasure we experience 
when credit is given to us by burying our 
name in the center of a paragraph, for exam- 
ple, in this form, “The Textile World Record 
says;” or this, “An American contemporary 
is supplied by its English contributor with 
the following information.” 

The next degree is reached when our edi 
torial or contributed articles are published 
without credit as if they were original with 
the journal taking them. Let no one think 
that we do not experience a feeling of pro 
found satisfaction even then. But the pleas- 
ure is largely lost by having the credit for 
our work taken from us to whom it belongs 
and transferred to others who merely own « 
pair of shears and know a good thing when 
they see it. Two flagrant cases of this kind 
during the last month lead us to call atten- 
tion to the general subject. 

On the first page of “Kuhlow’s German 
Trade Review,” for October 10, a journal 
published at Berlin, is an editorial taken bodi- 
ly without credit from our July issue, where 
it appears under the caption “Cotton and the 
German Tariff.” We are gratified to have 
what we think is the truth about the trade 
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elations between Germany and the United 
States, and about the German dependence 
yn the American cotton belt, thus placed be- 
fore the readers of “Kuhlow’s Review” in 
Germany, but “Kuhlow’s” method of doing 
this is not fair to their readers or to us, and 
against it we want to enter a vigorous pro- 
test. 

The other case also relates to a German 
journal, the “Leipziger Faerber Zeitung,” 
and was disclosed in a somewhat amusing 
In our issue of February, 1906, there 
appeared an original article by Daniel J. Ca- 
rey, of Waltham, Mass., entitled “Fast Black 
on Hosiery,” under the nom de plume, “F. B. 
Thomas.” Last month Mr. Carey was sur- 
prised to see this article, with the expres- 
sions curiously changed, in “Fibre and Fa- 
bric’” of Boston, and credited to the “Leipzi- 
ger Faerber Zeitung.” Upon making in- 
quiries he was informed by “Fibre and 
Fabric that the article had been taken 
from the “Dyer and Calico Printer,” of Lon- 
don, where it was credited to the Leipzig 
paper. When our attention was called to 
the matter we referred to our files of the 
“Leipziger Faerber Zeitung” and found the 
article in question translated into German 
without the slightest reference to the source 
from which it came. In this case the fault is 
wholly with the Leipzig journal. “The Dyer 
and Calico Printer’ naturally assumed the 
article to be original with the German jour- 
nal, and translated it back into English, giv 
ing credit to the Leipzig paper. “Fibre anc 
Fabric” in turn seeing the article for the 
first time in the London paper, gave credit 
to the German journal. This we believe was 
the proper course to follow. It is not cus- 
tomary nor practicable to give credit to 
translators. We frequently see our own 
translations copied with credit to the original 
source, and have not the slightest objection 
as long as the translation is not copyrighted. 
There is of course the obligation under 
which journals using translations in this way, 
rest, to do their share of translating from the 
original and thus return in kind the services 
that others have rendered them. 

In contrast with both “Fibre and Fabric” 
and the “Leipziger Faerber Zeitung” stands 
the “Moniteur de la Teinture,” Paris. Soon 
after the article on “Fast Black on Hosiery” 


Way. 
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appeared in our February issue a French 
translation appeared in “Moniteur de la 
Teinture,” properly credited to us, showing 
that our contemporary in Paris read the 
Textile World Record more carefully than 
did the one in Boston, and that, unlike the 
“Leipziger Faerber Zeitung,” it had scruples 
about using the work of others as its own. 
[In the course of a few months, however, the 
editor of the Paris paper evidently forgot all 
about his translation of the article, for in his 
issue of October 5 we find the same article 
again with this note appended: “Traduit 
specialement du Leipziger Faerber Zeitung, 
par le Moniteur de la Teinture,” thus by his 
own carelessness falling into the error of the 
“Dyer and Calico Printer” and publishing 
the article with the label, “made in Ger- 
many.” 

While in the cases mentioned no blame can 
attach to the London, the Paris or the Bos- 
ton journal, no justification can be offered 
for the methods of our Berlin and Leipzig 
contemporaries. These incidents are not ex- 
ceptional, they are occurring continually, 
and we hope the attention we have here 
called to them may make the number less in 


the future. 
—___q__________ 


Short Time. 


Now it is the English weavers who are 
threatening to put the “short time” screws 
on the spinners because of the high prices of 
cotton yarn, which have wiped out the weavy- 


er’s profits on many lines of goods. The 
weavers point to the large profits in the spin- 
ning trade and demand action by the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ (weavers) Associations. As 
one weaver states the case: 

I have always understood that the Committee of 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association kept an eye 
on all matters affecting the interests of their mem 
bers. It this not a time for action? United short 
time in the weaving trade or a clean stop for a fort 
night would at once relieve the present most diffi- 
cult position, adjust the supply and demand of 
yarn, and tend to equalize the margin between 
the spinner and manufacturer. 


While many English weavers are undoubt- 
edly suffering severely from the high prices 
of yarn the situation is not so bad as to bring 
about a general agreement to run the looms 
on short time. The present difficulty, how- 
ever, emphasizes the fact that the business 
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relations between spinners and weavers are 
practically the same as between growers and 
spinners. Substitute 


“growers” for “spin- 
ners” and “spinners” for “manufacturers” 


(weavers) in the complaint by the English 
weaver, and we have the complaint against 
the American grower with which European 
spinners have made the welkin ring in three 
successive international cotton congresses. 
\ll of which illustrates the fact that growers, 
spinners and weavers are engaged in one 
‘ommon industry. 


—— 


‘‘Custom of the Trade’’ in Selling Wool. 





\ decision of general interest to the wool 
trade, as bearing on the question of what 
constitutes a legal payment on delivery of 
wool to a buyer, was recently handed down 


by Judge Munger, of the United States 
Court. at Lincoln, Neb. The facts in the 


case appear from the evidence to be as -fol- 
lows: 

1. Silberman Bros., Chicago, on April 13, 
1905, made a contract through their agent, 
D. T. Taylor, with Peters and Williams, of 
Hay Springs, Neb., for the purchase of a 
wool clip estimated at 50,000 pounds at 18 
cents a pound, from 6,600 head of sheep, de- 
livery to be made at Hay Springs between 
June 1 and 15, 1905. A payment of $2,000 
was made by sight draft on Silberman Bros. 

2. Between date of contract and date 
named for delivery the price of the wool ad- 
vanced from 4 to 5 cents a pound. 

3. On June 14 Peters and Williams stated 
that payment would be accepted by either 
cash or a sight draft on Silberman Bros. 

4. On June 15 the wool was weighed by 
Peters and the agent, Taylor, Silberman 
Bros.’ name marked on the bags, which were 
then loaded in cars ordered by Silberman 
Bros.’ agent, Taylor. 

5. Payment was tendered to Peters and 
Williams after banking hours in the form of 
a sight draft on Silberman Bros., but this was 
refused and cash was demanded. The local 
banks did not have the amount, $7,000, in 
cash and Taylor wired to both Omaha and 
Chicago for it, receiving it on June 17 from 
the former place, and on June 18 from the 
latter. Payment in cash was then tendered, 


but refused. 
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6. Peters and Williams then claimed the 
wool had been sold to the Northwestern 
State Bank, which replevined the wool, put- 
ting up a bond of $22,000. 

7. Peters, who was a director of the 
Northwestern State Bank, then shipped the 
wool to Fremont, Neb., where, as agent for 
the bank, he consigned it to a wool firm that 
sold it later for 25 cents a pound. 

8. Suit was then brought by Silberman 
Bros. against Peters and Williams, and the 
Northwestern State Bank for the possession 
of the wool or for its value on June 15, when, 
Silberman Bros. claimed, a legal delivery was 
made to them. 

The case turned on the question as to 
whether the sight draft constituted a legal 
tender in settlement of the balance due for 
the wool. The plaintiffs sought to establish 
that payment by draft was the “custom of the 
trade,” but the judge refused to admit evi- 
dence to that effect. The case went to the 
jury and a verdict in favor of Silberman Bros. 
for $11,779.40, the difference in the price of 
the wool between the date of the contract 
and that of delivery was returned. 
portant point, however, is the decision 
against the admissibility of evidence to show 
the “custom of the trade” as to methods of 
making payments on wool contracts. In the 
face of this decision it is advisable for wool 
buyers to have the manner of payment dis- 
tinctly stated in their contracts. 


ee 


A Complaint from Germany. 


The im- 





The Cologne (Germany) Zeitung recently 
published the following letter from a German 
manufacturer whose goods exported to the 
United States had been detained at our cus- 
tom house on the ground of undervaluation: 


In April of this year my firm, along with others 
in the same line of business, made a shipment of 
similar goods to the United States. The valua- 
tion placed on these goods by us was arbitrarily 
raised from 15 to 50 per cent. There was nothing 
else to do but to knuckle under and pay 
the increased duties, or leave the merchandise in 
the custody of the American authorities and pro 
test against the increase. Our import house de 
cided upon the latter course. Action at law was 
brought, but up to the present time no decision 
has been rendered, in spite of all that we could 
do on our side. 

In the meantime the goods remain in the cus 
tom warehouse, and will doubtless be unsalable 
when finally released, because they were intended 
for supplying a current demand for fashionable 
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goods. As a matter of course, a large quantity of 
narketable goods has been held back on this side 
n order to avoid exposing them to the fate of the 
first shipment. 

It may be stated in answer to this that we might 
have avoided our losses and annoyances by plac- 
ing a higher valuation on our goods, as the offi- 
cial decision in America indicates. An increase of 
50 per cent., however, would bring the valuation 
far above the actual. The production cost of each 
article results from a long series of small items 
subject to constant fluctuations. This cost is cal- 
culated by a method which we have used con- 
stantly for 10 years. Under these circumstances 
it is hard to understand why our goods, along 
with those of our competitors, should be detained 
in the American custom house. 

There are many powerful, influential and unscru- 
pulous industrial combines in America. When- 
ever trade gets dull there, and the American man- 
ufacturer gets short of orders, he ascribes the con- 
ditions to German competition, asserting that the 
Germans are able to sell goods as low as they 
do only because their merchandise is undervalued 
at the custom house. This is a very convenient 
charge, because it places the burden of proof on 
the accused, and puts him under the necessity of 
proving the contrary under very unfavorable legal 
conditions. 

An improvement of our commercial and political 
relations with the United States is to be expected 
only when we shall copy the American tariff law 
word for word and enforce it against all American 
products in the same spirit in which it is enforced 
against us at New York. 


The writer of this letter, although seeking 
to justify his complaint against the American 
customs officers, proves that he has no griev- 
ance whatever. The U. S. Customs Admin- 
istrative Act provides that: 


\ll invoices of imported merchandise shall have 
indorsed thereon, a declaration signed by the pur- 
chaser, manufacturer, owner or agent that the in- 
voice contains, if the merchandise was obtained in 
any other manner than by purchase, a true and 
full statement of the actual market value or 
wholesale price thereof at the time of exportation 
to the United States in the principal markets of 
the country from whence exported; that such 
actual market value is the price at which the mer- 
chandise is freely offered for sale to all purchas- 
ers in said markets. Sec. 3, Act of 1897. 


According to his own statement this Ger- 
man manufacturer did not obey the Dingley 
law. Instead of invoicing his goods at the 
market value in Germany, as that law re- 
quires, he invoiced them at the cost price, 
estimated by a method that he has 
used for ten years or more, and which he 
would unquestionably refuse to make public. 
Under such circumstances he has no grounds 
whatever for a complaint. The cost of goods 
has nothing to do directly with the market 
price, and foreign exporters only make them- 
selves ridiculous by claiming that the United 
States should accept their private mem- 
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oranda of cost as a basis for assessing duties. 
No objection, however, can be raised to 
the concluding paragraph of the German 
letter. If Germany makes the Dingley Ad- 
ministrative Act her own, one thing is cer 
tain, Germany will have the best Customs 
Administrative Act in existence. 


ee 


Organization of Wool Growers. 


The wool growers are organizing to cor- 
rect abuses in the marketing of wool and 
secure better prices for their clips. 
last month about one hundred repre- 
sentative Montana wool growers met at 
Helena, in response to a call issued by Gov. 
Toole, to perfect an organization for mutual 
protection. The growers claim that the 
large Eastern wool houses have combined 
to force down the price of wool, that under 
a “gentlemen’s agreement” the buyers act 
in concert, withholding bids for wool until 
the financially weak growers are compelled 
to offer their wool at low prices; and that 
after the market price has been fixed by the 
sale of this “distressed” wool the Eastern 
buyers begin bidding on the same basis for 
the bulk of the clip. 

It is to combat these methods that the 
growers propose to form a selling associa- 
tion to carry wool owned by financially weak 
growers and thus hold the clip in ‘strong 
hands until the Eastern buying combine is 
forced to pay the prices named by the selling 
combine. The following extracts from the 
speeches made at the Helena meeting indi- 
cate the sentiment among the growers: 


Early 


“This is a business era when every interest must 
be watched and fostered by its promoters or the 
shrewd representatives of the insatiable combina- 
tions will not hesitate in 1907 to take an excess 
profit of a million dollars from Montana, as they 
did the past year. r 

“It is for you to consider the real cause of the 
loss of our wool growers, what the remedy is, and 
the numerous economic questions connected with 
it. 

“TI understand that the great ‘shrinkage’ charged 
up to Montana wool for the past season is alleged 
to be due to the unprecedented amount of grease 
and dirt in the wool. The fact is that every indus 
try has to contend with some mysterious factor 
which the buyer or seller injects into the transac- 
tion. Sometimes it’s one thing and sometimes it’s 
another. Years ago it was related of an Irish 
miner who shipped his ore to a certain smelter for 
treatment, that he observed upon receiving his re- 
turns that a deduction of 10 per cent. had been 
made and charged for moisture. Another carload 
went forward, and the returns showed 15 per cent 
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for moisture. Still another car, and 20 per cent. 
was deducted for the same reason. Shipments 
ceased, much to the discomfiture of the smelter, 
and upon inquiry why no more ore was coming, 
our Hibernian wag replied that his ore seemed to 
contain so much moisture that he concluded to sell 
it to the water company. 

“If Montana wools, heretofore considered par 
excellence, shall continue to accumulate ‘grease 
and dirt’ in proportion to the start made in 1906, 
there would seem to be a crying demand for the 
speedy establishment of a ‘wool soap’ factory at 
some convenient and accessible point to which you 
could turn in periods when grease and dirt pre- 
dominated. Indeed, it would seem that no other 
alternative remains, unless the marvelous knowl- 
edge possessed by Luther Burbank in the vegetable 
world can be extended and adapted to the animal 
kingdom, and a breed of sheep be produced which, 
like the famous coat of Brian O’Lin, has 

‘*The skinny side out and the woolly side in.’ 

“This would probably eliminate the ‘grease and 
dirt’ problem only to make room for some fallacy 
which ingenious representatives of the wool buyers 
cause to spread and again depress the market. 

“It seems that conditions in this country are such 
that self-preservation demands of both sheep and 
cattle men that they investigate, agitate, analyze 
and organize.”’ 

George S. Walker, Secretary National 
Wool Growers’ Association: 


“This is the day of organization—even the boot- 
blacks are organized and without organization you 
cannot hope to receive the same benefits individu- 
ally that can be attained through a combination of 
your interests. The wool buyers are organized, and 
if you ever doubted this, your doubts were dis- 
pelled this summer when you were forced to accept 
less than the market price for your wool. The 
livestock commission men are organized, and they 
did not hesitate on January Ist last to raise the 
-ommissions $2 per carload for all classes of live- 
stock. The packers, who buy your mutton, are 
organized. The railroads understand each other 
thoroughly and agree upon excessive freight rates 
which you are compelled to pay, and which, at 
times, deprive you of your rightful profits. The 
woolen manufacturers, who transform your wool 
nto the finished product, are organized. Indeed, 
they have an organization which was formed the 
same year as the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation sprung into existence, and which is stronger 
today than ever before. Even the men who shear 
your sheep have their organization, and they tell 
you what you shall pay for removing the fleece 
from the backs of your sheep. 

“Why then should the growers not be organized? 
There is no reason under the sun why you should 
not, and the only reason that you are not organ- 
ized is because of a lack of interest, or rather a 
lack of attention to duty, a duty that every sheep- 
grower should perform for the general good of 
the entire industry. 

“In addition to the combinations of the wool 
buyers, who every year attempt to ‘squeeze’ your 
clip, and who frequently get away with the goods, 
as was done in Montana last summer, you are 
threatened by the eastern theorist, who, under the 
guise of conserving the water supply, has hood- 
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winked our government at Washington into the 
belief that the forests must be protected, and that, 
if sheep are allowed to graze in the reserves at all, 
it must be under ironclad rules and restrictions 
that are in most cases detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the sheep business. Reserves have been 
created everywhere with a reckless abandon that 
proves conclusively that the interests of the stock- 
men were not considered, even though they had 
used the sparsely timbered tracts, now called for- 
est reserves, a portion of each summer, but you 
are compelled to pay all the grass is worth and 
more, too, and the conditions governing grazing 
in the reserves are not satisfactory to you.” 


After a discussion by the growers present 
a committee was appointed to formulate a 
plan of procedure, and the following ex- 
tracts are taken from their report: 


Your committee appointed to report the advisa- 
bility of forming a co-operative stock company 
respectiully report as follows: 

We recommend that a co-operative company be 
organized to be known as the Montana Wool 
Growers’ Commission Company, having a capital- 
ization of $500,000, said amount to be raised by 
each wool grower of the state subscribing for said 
stock at the rate of ten cents per head of sheep 
which he owns. 

The committee also recommends that not less 
than ten per cent. of said amount to be paid with 
said subscription, the balance to be called for by 
said company in installments of ten per cent. each 
as needed by said company. 

The purpose of said company is to establish a 
wool selling agency or agencies to handle Montana 
wools, but no subscriber to be obliged to sell 
through the company. 


The recommendations of the committee 
were adopted and subscriptions amounting 
to nearly one-half the $500,000 proposed 
were received before the meeting adjourned. 
Following are some extracts from the discus- 
sion of the committee’s report: 


Senator Power: “If the selling company had been 
in existence this year my company, with 21,000 
head of sheep, could have secured better prices, 
approximating twenty-five to twenty-seven cents a 
head, than had been paid for the wool.” 

“Whenever the small grower was compelled to 
sell at a sacrifice for want of money it worked as 
a hardship on the big grower. It is like what a 
certain Boston wool dealer said—one of the 
largest: ‘We are ready to buy if your weak men 
are ready to name the price.’”’ 

S. S. Hobson: “If not a pound of wool was sold 
through the company, if the existence of a wool- 
sellers’ organization resulted in raising the price 
of wool only a quarter of a cent a pound it would 
be an item worthy of an investment of ten cents 
per head of sheep. If the buyers knew that they 
had a strong organization to deal with they would 
bid up what the market would actually justify. So 
far as warehouses are concerned, there was really 
no necessity to erect them, if it was not desired. 
as plenty of warehouse space could be rented in 
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Boston. In fact, many big sellers of Montana were 
at present utilizing these warehouses and found 
them profitable. With this arrangement all that 
would be needed would be a resident agent in 
Boston to maintain an office and represent all 
Montana sellers. 

“One of my neighbors this season had sold 
through an individual co-operative company in the 
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east and had failed to get any accounting and 
couldn’t force one.” 

Lewis Penwell: This gentlemen quoted one of 
the leading Wyoming wool growers to show that 
by an investment of $5,000 in a $100,000 corpora- 
tion, he had been able to secure two cents more 
per pound this year than he could have without 
such a corporation being in existence. 


Seasonable Fabrics. 


MEN’S WEAR WOOLENS. 

Inaction and restricted buying characterize 
the market just at present. The fact is 
clothiers are changing their method of plac- 
ing orders, and instead of buying sufficient to 


cover their requirements for the season, are 
buying only just enough to cover their needs 
as the season drags along. 

Orders for a few pieces, both duplicates 
and samples, are daily received, but this con- 
dition is verv unsatisfactory to the selling 


agents, principally because they are not 
placed in the position of knowing how long 
the can keep the looms running; this uncer- 
tainty as to the volume of business that can 
be expected after sample pieces are deliv- 


EO 


ered, puts both the manufacturer and agent 
on tenter hooks, and for that reason the out- 
look is somewhat discouraging. 

Even if the normal aggregate volume will 
be realized, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that this will be accomplished, the pre- 
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vailing buving methods of the clothiers 
should not be encouraged. The same dila- 
tory methods were in evidence last heavy 
weight season with the result that now 


a diligent search is being made for goods 
that were easily obtained a few weeks ago. 
Of the various men’s wear woolen fabrics 
manufactured, the worsteds are far 
and away ahead in the demand, and mills that 
devote their looms to this fabric are in good 


shape. 


cotton 


There has been no material change in the 





status of the fabrics. Worsteds lead and the 
trend generally is toward better grade goods, 
with the exception noted in favor of cotton 
worsteds. 

mills have turned 
their attention to tourist cloakings, but the 
vogue for the higher grade goods was com- 


\ number of woolen 


paratively short and now the fabric is prac- 
tically driven to the ground. 

The dominant color is gray in all kinds of 
weaves; plain and herringbone, in unobtru- 
sive stripes and overchecks. 


[t is asserted that agents are taking con- 
certed action to do away, or at least modify, 
the canceling evil, which has been a source 
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of trouble to the trade for many vears: 
orders of considerable volume are said to 
have been turned down when placed by con 
cerns that have been guilty of this habit. 


DRESS GOODS. 


All the lines for spring are not complete 
and on the whole development is rather slow; 
yet the market is generally spoken of as 
being in a healthy condition. 

The cutters as well as the jobbers have 
placed orders for several spring lines of 





broadcloths, both plain and fancy, also for 
panamas and voiles and other light weight 
lines of novelty suitings, comprising stripes 
and shadow plaids in dark colors and sub- 
dued tones. 

It seems fairly well settled just now that 
among the new dress goods fabrics to be 
popular next spring, panamas and suiting 
effects will take prominent positions. 

Invisible stripes promised well some time 
ago, but now it looks as if well-defined two- 
toned stripes would be strong favorites. 

For immediate demand, plaids are one of 
the styles most prominent, small checks in 
colorings of red and gray, green and gray. 
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and tan and gray, and other combinations, 

are being taken in liberal quantities. 
Herringbone and chevron stripes are also 

considered good on plain and mixed grounds. 
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As the season progresses there is 
likelihood that the call for voiles will as- 
sume large proportions, both for black and 
a wide variety of shades. 


every 


It is said by the 
importers that this fabric has been adopted 


SEASONABLE FABRICS 


by the leading French dressmakers, and that 
its popularity will continue through next 
spring and summer 


All classes of sheer goods are favored, 


such as silk and worsted combinations, 
batistes, taffetas and similar flat weaves, in 
plain colors as well as stripes and overplaids. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show two designs of this 
order of Roubaix manufacture brought out 
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by F. L. Lovell, H. A. Caesar, 44 inches 
wide, at $1.00 and $1.15 respectively. 

\t Fig. 3 is shown an overcheck made by 
the Germania Mills, Philadelphia, and sold 
by Franz Merz at S1.oo. 

F. W. Thompson, representing the To- 
goyama and Franklyn Glazier Mills, is show- 
ing a choice collection of domestic dress 
goods and tourist suitings on the order of 
Fig. 4, 54 inches, at $1.15. These come in 
narrow stripes and check grounds; plain 
gray ground with colored hairline over- 
checks. 


SILKS. 


Although the spring collections are not 
yet in evidence, it is very generally pre- 
dicted that silks will be much in request. 

The outlook is decidedly encouraging and 
the present active demand for fancies, such 
as stripes and plaids, leads the manufactur- 
ers to believe that the stagnation period is over. 

Manufacturers are from necessity asking 
a slight advance in view of the fact that the 
raw material has been advancing continu- 
ously for the last few months. It is stated on 
good authority that the advance of the man- 
ufactured goods is by no means on a parity 
with the advance that has taken place on 
the raw stock. 

The tendency is toward higher grade 
goods, both broad silks as well as narrow 
fancies. The market seems to be clear of 
low grade weighted lines, which brought 
discredit upon the fabric in general. 

The principal call of the moment is for 20- 
inch plaids around 70 cents to $1.00 in grays, 
black and white, and the clan tartans. The 
demand for these is considerably ahead of 
the supply. Open orders are daily being 
received by the manufacturers and jobbers, 
and the price is a secondary consideration. 
In many instances orders are booked well 
into December. Notwithstanding this in- 
sistent call, manufacturers are turning their 
attention to other styles, and new designs in 
Roman stripes are being brought out by the 
box loom manufacturers. 

Messalines and other silk fabrics with a 
satin finish are selling freely. Fig. 5 shows 
one of the popular styles in gray and black 
plaids which are hard to secure; this comes 








in 20-inch width at 85 cents and is made by 
Valentine and Bently. 

Fig. 6 illustrates-a Persian satin stripe on 
white ground 20 inches wide at 87 1/2 cents, 
shown by the same house. 

Fig. 7 shows the new green and blue Ro- 
man stripes made by Pelgram and Meyer, 20 
inches wide at 65 cents. 

COTTON GOODS. 


The condition of the cotton goods market 
is phenomenally strong. Not in years has 
business been booked ahead to the extent 
that now prevails, and apparently there is 
nothing fictitious or speculative in the situation. 

The call for white goods is enormous, and 
it is said that contracts have been made for 
delivery twenty-two months ahead. The cut- 
ters who have not covered their require- 
ments for spring are in a dilemma where to 
secure 40-inch lawns and allied fabrics for 
waist-making purposes. 

Prices are continually advancing, but price 
seems no longer a factor; this applies more 
particularly to sheer white goods, such as 
India linons, Persian lawns, nainsooks, 
piques and almost all lines of white goods in 
general wear during spring and summer months. 

The present demand for colored wash 
goods has not been duplicated in 10 years, 
and it is clearly evident that there will soon 
be a scarcity of staple tickets. 

Discounts have been shortened on several 
lines of staple prints, and percales are the 
scarcest fabrics in the market. 

Nearly all tickets of wide and narrow 
sheetings are booked at value with deliveries 
exceedingly uncertain. 

Many new lines of high priced white dress 
goods such as embroidered mulls, mercer- 
ized batistes and daintily embroidered 
Swisses are being taken with such liberality 
as almost to surprise the sellers. There is a 
decided trend toward soft white goods with 
mull finish. 

Linings are sharing in the prosperous con- 
ditions noted above and converters claim 
that it is a difficult matter to secure enough 
gray goods to fill the orders on their books. 

The American Printing Company is show- 
ing a number of new styles in their staple 
line comprising gingham effects in black and 
white, reds, and red and black. 





A Report of Tests made atthe Silk Conditioning Works of Milan to determine the causes of and remedies 
for this difficulty). 


[This investigation was made at Milan 
some years ago and in the Textile World for 
December, 1901, we published an abstract of 
the report translated from the German. The 
following translation from the original Italian 
has recently been published in pamphlet form 
by the Silk Association of America for the 


benefit of the silk trade. We invite our read- 


ers to send us any comment or criticism they 
may have to make regarding the report and 
particularly on the methods of degumming 
that it recommends.—Ed. | 


PURPOSE OF THIS MONOGRAPH. 


Silk manufacturers have followed for several 
years with attention studies directed to discover 
the causes of an imperfection which is to be found 
sometimes on thrown silk after the dyeing proc- 
ess, and over which different conjectures have been 
made. 

The defect complained of consists of small spots 
formed by microscopic bunches of thread or dots 
of attenuated filaments irregularly arranged and 
appearing of a color lighter than the thrown or 
woven material on which they are formed. In 
textile processes these dots prevent the free glid- 
ing of the thread and cause frequent breakings in 
the movement that it makes through the reed. 
Furthermore, they spoil the lustre of the woven 
product and it has been found impossible to avoid 
the lessening of value which they cause. 

The first signs of this damage were noticed ten 
years ago on thrown silk of various origin, which 
had been dyed in the most reputable establish- 
ments of Lyons, Crefeld, Zurich and Como. 

On account of their appearance, the dots were at 
first mistaken for the small grains of atmospheric 
dust with which the filaments are sometimes sprin 
kled, but the great resistance which they opposed 
to brushing soon convinced the experts that they 
had a different origin. 

Extraordinary hypotheses were advanced at the 
early stage of researches on the origin and nature 
of these small dots. Some experts thought to 
recognize in them a fault of reeling or of throw- 
ing; others ascribed the defect to a mustiness 
which had found in the thrown material a sub- 
stratum adapted to its development, and even one 
was found who said that the ravelings were to be 
ascribed to an abnormal digestion of the worm, 
which was supposed to yield, together with the 
fibre, vegetable particles incompletely digested. 

A confirmation of this absurd hypothesis was 
thought to exist in the fact that the whitish dots 
did not appear dyed like the rest of the material, 
and it was admitted in consequence that they were 
formed of cellulose or analogous substances. No 
less serious was the assertion that the blemish was 
characteristic of silk of special origin, and that it 
had to be ascribed more especially to certain 
breeds of worms, to methods of breeding or to 
peculiar disinfecting systems. 


A short time ago a Russian manufacturer sent 
to our laboratory the microscopic preparation 
whose reproduction we submit here, Fig. 1, ask- 
ing us to examine and report on the insect which 
had eaten away the thread of the silk. Further- 
more, the Vice-Director of the Municipal Labora- 
tory of one of the principal centres of foreign silk 
trade to whom a skein that we had previously ex- 
amined was recently submitted, thought he could 
discover in the silken thread particles of an ex- 
traneous nature (cotton, hemp or wool) that had 
not received the tinctorial substances, and he 
admitted that their origin could be found in the 
dyestuffs used. 

Most of these assertions would indeed not be 
deserving of any mention if they had not figured 
in public documents, and been taken as a basis to 


settle questions between dyers and silk manufac 
turers. 


FIG. I. 


It will be seen in the course of this work that 
the cases mentioned above could only be appreci- 
ated with the aid of scientific researches. The 
purpose of our publication is to make silk manu 
facturers precisely informed of the true nature of 
the dots, in order that erroneous affirmations or 
speculations as to their origin should stop, and that 
the way to avoid them be better known. 

The first hints of the gravity of the inconvenience 
originated by the dots were given by the Director 
of this laboratory at the 3d Congress of Sericulture 
held at Como in 1895. In 1896 Prof. Lenticchia of 
the Como Technical Institute made an extensive 
microscopic study of the silk material which pre 
sented this damage and subsequently it was made 
the object of exhaustive study in our laboratory. 
Studies and tests were also made by A. Conte and 
Dr. Levrat of the “Laboratoire d’Etudes sur la 
soie” of Lyons and by Prof. E. Quajat of the Royal 
Laboratory of Sericulture in Padua. 











These researches ( ade the true nature of 
the detect pertecti' cle n regard to the compo- 
sition of small dots, or nibs, and the manner in 
which they are f It has been recognized 





that they are the result of extremely thin filaments 
diameter is oiten 1/10 and in some in- 

inces even less than that of the diameter of the 
degummed fibre. 

[he Italian experts gave to these raveled fila- 
ments the name of ‘“‘fiocchetti.” Swiss dyers desig- 
nate the defect by the names of “farstaub or seid 
enlaus” (dyeing dust or silk louse). The raveling 
of silk is known by French manufacturers under 
the name of “perlage.” (In the United States, the 
defect is styled “‘lousiness of silk.”) As they are 
formed of fibroin, they receive the tinctorial sub- 
stances—as has been demonstrated by microscopic 


whose 


examination—but they appear of a lighter hue on 
the color of the thread on account of their extreme 
thinness, for the same cause that makes the dust 
of colored glass appear colorless, or grey the 


detritus of black marble, analogous also to what 
occurs with the foam of a colored liquid which al- 


ways results in a color less intense than the liquid 
itself. 





FIG. 2. 


Our publication 


knowledge 


state of 


sums up the present 
-oncerning the argument, which results 


from publications recently issued, with the addi 
tion of new tests tending to illustrate some details 
10t devoid of interest 

The microphotographs, which we have interpo- 


lated in some chapters of the text, 
laboratory by means of a 
apparatus. 


were executed 





Koristka micro- 


STRUCTURE AND DEFECTS OF SILK FIBRES. 


For the purpose of putting into evidence the 
phases through which our knowledge of the nature 
of the silken thread and the modifications under- 
gone by it in regard to the defect which we propose 
to study have passed, we deem it useful to sum up 
what has been published on the argument. 

It is known that the fibre (sericin and 
fibroin) secreted by special cells in the posterior 


silken 
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and median cells of the two glands of the worm, 
takes the form of a filament passing through the 
secreting tube. At the exit of the latter the two 
filaments which constitute the cocoon fibre are 
laid side by side and agglutinated into one fibre 
The fibre, however, does not constitute a thread 
absolutely uniform in all its length; its section, 
approaching that of an ellipse with irregular out 
line, varies considerably according to the different 
spaces examined. 

The thickness of the thread decreases generally 
in the interior layers of the cocoon. This decrease 
does not, however, occur in a constant proportion; 
nor does the section decrease gradually and iso- 
diametrically; the fibre, in fact, tends to assume in 
the last layers of the cocoon the shape of a ribbon. 
The comparison made by Cornalia of the fibre with 
a cone extremely lengthened, having its basis at 
the beginning of the fibre and its vertex at the end, 
is consequently inexact. Moreover the fibre some- 
times presents other irregularities of structure. 
The agglutination of the two single fibres (bavelle 
brins) is not generally complete in length. Even 
when observed with a middle enlargement it easily 
shows imperfectly agglutinated spaces and places 





FIG. 3. 


where a single fibre, resulting longer than the 
other on account of the swift movements of the 
worm or unequal pressure in the two glands, forms 
a loop that does not appear on the twin filament, 
which keeps its regular length. 

The internal axis of fibroin does not show abso 
lute regularity. In 1888 M. Blanc stated to have 
observed straggling thin filaments following par- 
allelly the main axis of fibroin and formed by the 
same substance. The author ascribes the origin 
of these secondary threads to fibroin granules 
which are found in the glands isolated in the mass 
of sericin and which are lengthened during the 
secretion of the fibre forming filaments parallel to 
the main thread. The section of the fibroin mass 
shows irregular forms which often resemble a tri- 
angle with slightly curved sides. Furthermore the 


fibre, when stripped of the exterior wrapping of 
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sericin, offers 


further irregularities of structure 
deserving 


mention. In some cases the fibroin 
nucleus shows swellings or tubercles originated by 
uneven lumps of silken substance, Fig. 2. 

This species of knotty lumps observed with the 
aid of a microscope of high power appears very 
thickly channeled, Fig. 3. 

It often occurs that the channeling on the fibre 
appears much marked after degumming to such an 


FIG. 4. 


extent that longitudinal fissures may be observed, 
Fig. 4. 

In some cases the fibre shows a kind of rupture 
or peeling, Fig. 5. 

The channeling of the fibre and its division into 
filaments of inferior diameter which sometimes is 


found after the simple 
provoked by chemica 
consequently we 


umming, can always be 
mechanical means and 


] 
must believe that the fibroin fila 


LOUSINESS OF 


DYED SILKS 


ment does not form a cylindroid of homogeneous 
mass, but that it is in its turn composed of a bunch 
of numerous and extremely 1 
ments, which in some cases can be separated un- 
der the action of chemical or physical agents, 
thereby giving origin to the defect of dots or nibs 
which are found in dyed silks. 

The fibril-like structure of the fibre yielded by 
the domestic worm, which has been demonstrated 
in an unassailable way in the last few years es- 
pecially by studies of Italian naturalists, was for 
some time disputed and found obstinate opposers 
As far back as 1702 Leuwenhock, having placed 
under the microscope the fibre ejected by the 
worm, and having recognized that it was com- 
posed of two single threads, discovered that each 
of these two filaments could be divided into thin- 
ner threads. 

Although we do not always find apparent in the 
Bombix-Mori elementary fibre the longitudinal 
chamfers characteristic of the wild silk (the 
fibres of the Antheraea Mylitta, of the A. Perny 
Fig. 6, of the A. Assama, of the A. Jama-mai, of 


thin elementary fila 


the Philosamia Cynthia, of the Actias Selene, oi 
the Attacus Atlas, etc., are all channeled) it ap- 


FIG. 6. 


pears, however, that they are all formed by a bunch 
of fibrils disposed side by side in a longitudinal 
direction and so solidly agglutinated as to make 
the appearance of the 
gencous. 

The fibrous structure of the nucleys of fibroi1 
can not be made conspicuous as long as the fibr: 
keeps its coating of sericin, which is peculiar t 
raw silks. It is only by having recourse to ene! 
getic reagents or to hot soapy solutions that th: 
layer of gummy matter can be This 
layer, among other functions, protects the fibre 
from eventual lesions and avoids during the form 
ation of the cocoon, or in the operations of reeling 
and throwing, the exfoliation of the fibre. It is 
consequently clear that the defect which occupies 
us does not concern the raw silks, as the disag 


gregation of the fibrillae can not occur if it is not 


filament absolutely homo 


dissolved 
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by degumming or 
tances that and 
filaments 
knots, the loops, the stumps of straggling 
the fibre twisted or raveled or imperfectly 
tinated of the raw silk do not concern the 
structure of the fibre, originating as they 
m the lack of skill in reeling; while the 
dyed silk concern more especially—as we 
later—the breeder and the dyer, and have 
the structure of the fibre. 


by the solution of the 


cover agglutinate the two 


FIG. 7. 


For thes 


who affirm 


W 


reasons we cannot give heed to those 
having found raveled fibrils in raw 
silks, for the nibs (fiocchetti) are formed of fila- 
ments whose diameter is as small as one twelve 
thousandth of an inch, while the fibres of the worm 
have generally dimensions not inferior to 2,100 to 
2,500 diameters per inch. 

[he illustrations that we submit here give an 
idea of the difference existing between the nibs of 
degummed fibre, Fig. 7, and the ravelings or lousi- 
of raw fibre, Fig. 8 


ness 


In reviewing the causes that can promote a 
greater or lesser splitting, we had supposed in 
previous publications—subsequently to the obser- 
vations of A. Targioni Tozzetti—that the nibs oc- 
curred more frequently in silks produced in estab- 
lishments where the reeling is pushed to the point 
of la the chrysalis almost completely, 
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guided by the consideration that the last portion 
of the fibre yielded by the worm, being ribbon 
shaped, would have a greater disposition to split 
into fibrils. 


FIG. 8. 


Having gathered separately the first and the last 
portions of a parcel of Salonica golden-yellow co- 
coons and having submitted the filaments obtained 
to degumming and dyeing in conditions imitating 
exactly the ordinary dyeing house processes, the 
numbering of the nibs gave the following results: 

Sampler Sample2 


No. of exfoliations 


Length of thread examined 2070 yds. per 1000 yards. 
Silk of the exterior covering of the cocoon 70 45 


Silk of the interior covering of the cocoon 56 52 


We see that the portions of fibre of the exterior 
parts and of the interior part that can eventually 
be utilized, do not always offer—even when yielded 
by Levantine cocoons—considerable disparities, 
and this deduction can justly be extended to Italian 
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cocoons which, as we have seen, gave in their to- 
tality an inferior number of nibs. 

We were also among those who entertained the 
doubt that the silk drawn from cocoons yielded 
by worms affected by Botrytis bassiana (or mus- 
cardine), offered a lesser resistance to degumming 
ind dyeing, and in order to clear this detail, we 
reeled a parcel of cocoons, part of which had been 
affected by muscardine. After degumming and 
dyeing of the raw material we found the following 
number of nibs: 


Sampler Sample 2 


No. of splitting 


Length of thread examined 2070 yds. per 1000 yards. 
Silk of unaffected cocoons..........-..- 52 74 


Silk of affected cocoons 35 52 


The disparities are quite trifling and do not ex- 
ceed those obtained by the examination of several 
portions of thread of a single sample. It cannot 
therefore be accepted that there is a relation be- 
tween the development of the botrytis and the 
peculiar tendency to split more or less easily dur- 
ing the dyeing processes. 

Concerning the action exercised by the fumes 
the result was also not conclusive, for the silk 
yielded by the cultivation of a Chinese crossing, 
carried out in 1902 on a large scale, with sulphur- 
ous as well as formalin fumes, failed to show an 
unusual number of nibs in comparison with those 
obtained by an ordinary breeding, the following 
results being obtained: 

Number 
of exfoliation 


per 1000 vards, 


Standard silk. Length of fiber exam. 
5500 yds. 172 
Cocoons treated with sulphurous fumes 


169 
Cocoons treated with formalin fumes 
4600 yds. 188 


While it was averred that the fumes cause the 
weight of cocoons to diminish, when they are 
thoroughly applied, and have an unfavorable in- 
fluence on the yielding of the reeling, no abnor- 
mality was observed in regard to exfoliation. It 
is probable, however, that a contributory fact to 
such a result was, as averred by Prof. Verson that, 
unknown to the reeler, the selection of the 
perfect fibres occurred during the reeling process, 
as is apparent from the minor yield of raw silk 

The contradictory results obtained by Prof. Len- 
ticchia on silk yielded by 75 cocoons, as well as 
those obtained by us with a cultivation made in 
small enclosed places, can find an explanation not 
only in the variety of races and crossing cultivated, 
but also in his having studied the fibre unraveled 
with the caution of a laboratory test. It can not 
be denied also that the greater sensibility met with 
may correspond to sporadic cases of return to wild 
forms, or that the greater number of nibs is due to 
the manner in which the degumming is performed 
To give value to this conjecture we have the fact 
that the fault of splitting has been found more es- 
pecially in Levantine silk, cultivated in regions 
where the practice of fumes is unknown. 

The doubt remained that the conditions of breed- 
ing, that is to say, the greater or lesser ventilation 
of the premises, the humidity and the temperature, 
could have an influence on the quality of silk, and 


less 
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for this reason two trials of cultivation’ with a 
breed obtained by Chinese crossing (white female) 
were made. The first occurred in premises strong 
ly ventilated in which the temperature was kept at 
24.5° C. and the relative humidity at 59 per cent.; 
the second in non-ventilated premises at 29° C. 
and oI per cent. humidity. The yield in cocoons 
was 132 lbs. in the first case and of 43 lbs. in 
the second per ounce of seed, flaccidity having de- 
veloped. The thread obtained after degumming 
and dyeing showed the following number of nibs, 
over 15,500 yards of thread examined for each 
sample: 
1 2 3 
Cultivation ventilated, nibs per 1000 yds. 
N 
Cultivation nonventilated, nibs per 1000 
yds. No 166 91 103 


255 134 189 


Even in this case we cannot affirm that the 
quality-of silk has grown worse in its essentiality 
by disease and humidity, probably owing to the 
fact that the fibres extracted from the cocoons 
which we were able to test represented what was 
more resistant in the cultivation. 

Among the operations to which silk is submitted 
in order to acquire the brilliancy and suppleness 
which are its characteristics, degumming must 
take a prominent place, as the fluctuations in the 
number of nibs depend greatly upon it. 

It will be sufficient to record that the number of 
nibs found in 22 samples of silk degummed and 
dyed by manufacturers surpassed by 7o1 per thou- 
sand yards that observed in the same material 
dyed in our laboratory under conditions imitating 
the ordinary proceedings. 

In fact the average results deduced from the 
observation of 64,000 yards of silk was the follow 
ing: 


Silk dyed in the laboratory, number of nibs 196 
Silk dyed by manufacturers, number of nibs 897. 


One of the cases most deserving of mention 
concerns some material coming from a dye-shop 
in the United States in which we found 2220 nibs 
per each 1000 yards, while some skeins taken from 
the same parcel and dyed by us gave: 


Number of nibs 209-199-227-185 per 1000 yards. 


In order to get a clear idea of the several factors 
having an influence on the defect indicated, we 
shall refer first to the fact that—given the disso- 
ciability of the soap and the dissolving action that 
alkalies exercise on albuminoid substances—it was 
to be expected that an excessive prolonging of the 
degumming process should have favored the split- 
ting of the fibre. 

Having in fact submitted to repeated immersion 
in a 3 per cent. soapy solution a silk having special 
tendency to split, we obtained the following result: 


I Il 
Simple degumming, number of nibs 141 100 
Double degumming, number of nibs 509 431 


Using somewhat alkaline soap (containing 0,5 
per cent. of NaOH free) the number of nibs be- 
came: 


With 2 soapy baths, 
yards. 


number of nibs 510 per 1000 
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With 3 soapy baths, 
yards. 

With 4 soapy baths, number of nibs 5041 per 1000 
yards. 

The influence exercised by the duration of the 
degumming is made clear, especially for the silks 
that have to be dyed in light colors and that need 
consequently a more perfect bleaching. An organ- 
zine that, degummed in the laboratory, gave 675 
nibs, dyed white by a dyer showed 1852, while it 
showed only 182 when boiled off to be dyed blue. 
In the same condition a tram that showed 752 nibs 
when dyed light, gave only 323 when colored blue. 

The presence of an excessive quantity of sericin 
in the soapy solution—that is to say, the system to 
utilize the baths of preceding degumming—should 
favor, according to Georg von Georgievics the 
formation of nibs. In fact, having degummed for 
I5 minutes a tram we had 116 nibs with a soapy 
solution expressly prepared, while using an old 
bath, the number became 247 because the boiling 
had to be prolonged for an hour and a half. 

Considerable influence is also exercised by me- 
chanical operations, especially the stretching of 
filaments when they are imbued with soap. A yel- 
low organzine kept for one hour in a 3 per cent. 
soapy solution and stretched in a way correspond- 
ing to 5 per cent. of the length after the first half 
hour, and to 12 per cent. after the second, showed 
705 nibs per 1000 yards, while it gave only 138 
kept motionless in the same boiling bath for a 
period of 6 hours. 

Reflecting on the fact that the raveling or lousi- 
ness is shown in a special manner in tram in which 
the fibre is more free, relatively to organzines 
that are twisted, the surmise arose that an impor- 
tant part should be ascribed to the mechanical ac- 
tion—even if only slight—exercised on the silk 
during degumming, especially as the silks imbued 
with soap show less resistance under heat. 

Such a conjecture found a full confirmation in 
the degumming trials disposed in such a way that 
the fibre is motionless, either by avoiding the boil 
ing of the bath or by winding the filaments on 
special bobbins with permeable crown. 

The results obtained were the following: 


number of nibs 828 per 1000 


SILKS 
Raw Organzine 
Degumming by boiling in open bath 


followed by dressing on poles nibs No. 1254 196 
Degumming in vessel immersed in 
boiling water with material 


SOMES 6. siecscusctéeseseene. “© 649 112 
Degumming on bobbins in vessel 
immersed in boiling water.....-. “ 16 22 


These results have been confirmed by a subse- 
quent test on a raw material over which a discus- 


sion had arisen, which was cleared by the following 
trials: 

Nibs 
per Too 
vards 

Thread degummed and dyed in a foreign 
SON. 5a cs bceceesseweeaens 1139 
Thread degummed and dyed in an Italian 
entablishment. «ccces cccese cocccccoee 1004 
Thread degummed and dyed in the lab- 
oratory with the usual process.....-.-- 824 
Thread degummed on bobbins and subse 
quently dyed. .---- -+eee ee eeeeeeeeeee 30 
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As we see the number of nibs is reduced to in- 
significance when the thread is not submitted to 
any special strain and it seems to us that this be 
havior must be ascribed to the great ductility ac- 
quired by the silk when immersed in a boiling 
soapy solution, made clear by the fact that it be- 
comes susceptible to great lengthening or to un 
dergoing changes in appearance. 

From what has been said it is clear that, besides 
degumming, the tinctorial manipulations, as well 
as the treatment undergone by the silk to pro 
duce glossiness, must not be without an influence 

The following table sums up the results obtained 
on samples of silk that underwent several treat- 
ments with tin salts and were afterwards dyed in 
American and Italian establishments, in compari- 


son with the same silks loaded anl dyed in our 
laboratory: 


Number 
of nibs 
per 1000 yards 

Silk dyed and loaded in America.....- 1093 
Silk dyed in laboratory without increase 

of weight....... Dnt whe dak kwes we 84 

Silk dyed by a Lombardy dyer....... 86 
Silk dyed in the laboratory and loaded 
with Snciq4 fixed with carbonate of 

RE bce wonvensde cide baawaree eas 77 
Silk dyed in the laboratory and loaded 
with SnC1q fixed with phosphate of 

MIR. ac « a-0d wp Wars ev od kee 150 


As it was easy to foresee, the effects were not 
less manifest in black dyeing. Having sent to a 
few among the principal establishments of Europe 
some skeins of the same parcel of white tram to 
be dyed in heavy black, the examination of the 
thread after dyeing gave the following result: 


Increase Number 
of weight of nibs 
% per 1000 yds 

Ungummed silk............-. ——. 100 
Silk dyedin Switzerland........... 69.4 530 
+ Rr sdee peewee ous 78.6 351 
HH tally .cccwcscccccccecs 42.8 527 
eee Germany Be ek ae asad 100.0 364 


The tests that we have summed up show that the 
conditions of breeding, the fumes and the diseases 
of worms do not exercise a great influence in re- 
gard to the defect that concerns us, when the tests 
are made on well selected breeds and on thread 
obtained in industrial proportions. They prove 
furthermore that the nibs are observed in de- 
gummed silk of any origin. It is further demon- 
strated that to tinctorial manipulations must be as- 
cribed the greatest fluctuations observed, because 
a single sample of silk shows important variations 
in the number of exfoliations according to the 
greater or lesser skill and care of the dyer in ad- 
justing the treatments to the resistance of the 
silken thread. 

As has been previously said, the formation of 
dots in dyed silks is especially damaging on ac- 
count of the reduced lustre caused to the texture, 
which suffers a depreciation of value in relation to 
the number of miscoscopic ravelings of fibrils 
found scattered on its surface. 

As it has been proved that no silk is exempt 
from exfoliating, and even the best show a number 
varying between 10 and 100 per 1000 yards of 
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thread according to the method followed in the 
degumming operation, one can understand that the 
task of the dyer must be to keep the proportion 
between limits that do not detract from the ap- 
pearance of the fabric. 

Practise has demonstrated that the presence of 
100 to 150 nibs per each thousand metres in 
thread used for material ordinarily manufactured, 
does not damage the appearance of the fabric and 
it is only when the nibs amount to several hundred 
that the effect becomes disastrous. As the success 
of many fabrics is due to the judicious selection 
of the thread, and the exterior appearance of the 
raw silk does not give a reliable indication of its 
susceptibility to take on dyes uniformly and to 
produce the required results, the manufacturer can 
only resort to the direct examination of a small 
sample, and submitting it to tests calculated to 
ascertain the quality of the silk he proposes to use. 

Especially when the purchase is of thrown silk 
of unknown source, or when new articles are to be 
manufactured, it is always advisable to have a trial 
of degumming in two successive 3 per cent. soap 
baths and for the duration of half an hour, as is 
practiced in conditioning establishments for offi- 
cial trials of boiling off. It is clear that the silks 
that can stand the usual operation of boiling off 
will resist even better when the dyer shall have 
applied the improvements we shall mention further 
on. In the dye-shop the boiling off is usually per- 
formed at a temperature below 100 degrees and 
with two soap baths, the first of which is prepared 
with 30 to 33 per cent. of soap to the weight of 
the silk, and the second with one-half. For silks 
that are to be dyed in dark colors the second bath 
is not infrequently used for the degumming of a 
subsequent parcel. This operation should be fol- 
lowed by dyeing to make the nibs more perceptible 
so as to compare threads among themselves, or 
with fabrics of given lustre. The operation can be 
made more easy by winding the threads on a var- 
nished board, disposing them side by side so that 
they cover a given portion of it. 

Wishing to proceed to the numbering of nibs 
the process indicated by P. Francezon for the 
defect of raw silks is followed. It consists in hav- 
ing the threads to be examined, three or four in 
number, pass on a table of opaque black marble, 
unwinding them from bobbins with a speed varied 
according to the sight of an experienced reeler 
having his or her eye especially trained to discern 
the abnormalities of the thread and to distinguish 
the defects of reeling from those owing to exfolia- 
tion and raveling of the fibrils. If an experienced 
reeler is not at hand, a recourse can be had to the 
projection apparatus, supplied with adjuncts to 
reel and wind the thread according to the dispo- 
sitions conceived by Koristka to change the speed 
according to necessity. 

The results obtained by this method are not, 
however, to be compared to those obtained by 
examining the threads with the help of a micro- 
scope, for a magnifying apparatus makes con- 
spicuous also the imperfections that the naked eye 
cannot discern and that a manufacturer can over- 
look, as they have little influence on the commer- 
cial value of the fabric. 

Concerning these tests it is not to be forgotten 
that the threads do not offer a uniform structure 
and consequently the results are valueless if the 
test is confined to short portions of thread. 
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In order to get a clear idea of the fluctuations 
exhibited by a single quality of silk, we had a skein 
degummed and dyed, the heating being done in a 
vessel immersed in boiling water, and afterwards 
we caused the nibs to be numbered on 17,400 
yards. The results obtained prove that the 
number may vary between a maximum of 230 and 
a minimum of 38 per 1,000 yards, when the exam- 
ination is confined to 450 yards. Extending it 
to 1,800 yards, the greatest variations,—deduced 
from the average results of four series of trials 
on 450 yards were reduced to 53: 119; by examin- 
ing 3,600 yards the relation became 81: 175, and 
finally with 7,200 yards it became 107: 158. Be- 
sides making a considerable number of observa- 
tions, these tests must be made on threads of the 
same size and of the same twisting, for as was to 
be expected, the threads in which the fibres are 
less tightly pressed together on account of imper 
fect throwing, as often happens in tram, are in a 
condition to make the defect more evident than 
is the case with organzine, which generally appears 
less defective. The manufacturers are conse- 
quently exposed to greater risks with goods in 
which tram is used to give effects in fabrics 
where a great lustre is sought. 

In tests directed to find out whether silks of a 
given source are subject to exfoliate more than 
usual, one factor that has an influence on the whole 
appreciation of the defect cannot be neglected. It 
originates in the color given to the silk, which 
changes the grade of perceptibility or visibility of 
the nibs. The raveled fibrils appear more or less 
evident according to the intensity of penetration 
of tinctorial substances in the nucleus of fibroin 
and to the intensity and nature of the colored rays 
reflected by the fibre. On this account the threads 
of a single quality appear unequally defective when 
we pass from light monochromatic to trichromatic 
colors. Desiring to ascertain how much the num- 
ber of nibs on the same thrown silk can vary we 
have dyed in our laboratory under conditions quite 
identical, the same silk in the following colors, 
and proceeded afterwards to the test of 
parison: 


com- 


Number of nibs 
per 1000 yards 


Thread of white silk 344 


“yellow “ 438 
“ green “ 349 
red 324 
blue . 240 
black “ 105 


It appears that the visibility of nibs is lessened 
when the silk is dyed black and is the greatest in 
yellow. This result confirms the observation of 
experienced users of silk who affirm that the dark 
yellowish colors are those giving rise to the most 
complaints. 

Even when the manufacturer has a clear idea of 
all the factors that have an influence on the lustre 
of a fabric and has regulated the purchase of silk 
in relation to them, the result is always subordi- 
nate to the work of the dyer, who in his turn has 
difficulties to overcome in order that the silk may 
keep its lustre unaltered—especially following the 
boiling off. If the threads were always of the same 
nature, it ought not to be difficult to settle the 
conditions under which the degumming may be 
accomplished without inducing splitting, but as 
they differ in the breeds of the worms, the size, 
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the degree of twisting, the manner of winding 
and stretching, the work of the dyer becomes very 
difficult. Having to dye for third parties, he has 
no way to find out the source and the age of the 
silk entrusted to him. Even if aware of his duty 
to make opportune tests in advance of boiling off 
in order to recognize the nature of the silk, and 
to classify it for the purpose of modifying the boil- 
ing off process according to the quality of the 
thread, he generally studies only the organoleptic 
characteristics, which are uncertain and cannot 
always be assisted by the customary tests, as these 
concern the thread and not the original fibre by 
which the former is made. 

Even if the dyer were aware of the quality of the 
silk he receives daily from manufacturers, it would 
not be possible for him to take into consideration 
all the factors that have an influence on the result 
of the boiling off; not only because it is not easy 
to establish their entity, but also because the com- 
pensation he receives for the degumming and dye- 
ing does not allow him to keep always separate the 
different parcels and to proportionate the duration 
of the boiling off in the soap bath with the nature 
of the thread. 

In many cases he is obliged to treat in the same 
way silks of a low quality and little twist, subject 
to a loss of 25 to 26 per cent. with others that lose 
in the bath only 16 to 17 per cent. of sericin, or 
gum. Sometimes, in order to facilitate the throw- 
ing, the silks have received a treatment with 
special fatty preparations not easily dissolved in 
soapy solutions, or have been treated with sub- 
stances like tin salts or phosphate or borate of 
sodium that cause the fixing of earthy salts. 

In these cases the common boiling off is not 
sufficient and more energetic treatment becomes 
necessary, damaging the quality of the silk. We 
should not be surprised, consequently, if now 
more than formerly are noticed the bad results 
due to the boiling off pell-mell of the silks in hot 
and concentrated soapy solutions. 

Formerly the silk was degummed in large 
kettles, putting it in linen sacks that were stirred 
with a stick; and with this primitive method there 
was no complaint whatever as long as only Italian 
silks were prevalent in our dyeshops. But after 
1875, when the Levantine silks came in larger 
quantities to our markets, it was necessary to have 
recourse to rectangular vats supplied with pipes 
for the accession of steam; thereon the silks were 
hung in order to regulate the boiling according to 
the quality of the silk. If on one side this innova- 
tion was advantageous, we cannot maintain that it 
was likewise so for the uniformity of the heating; 
and the doubt is not without foundation that in 
many cases the disparities observed in the number 
of nibs between the silk degummed in industrial 
shops and those that were subjected to the same 
operation in our laboratory, arise from the fact 
that the portions nearer to the steam pipes are 
exposed to an excessive heating. 

Judging from the results obtained by degum- 
ming the silks kept motionless, we could believe 
that the process contrived by M. Michel of Lyons 
to take the gum off (described by Dumas in 1846 
in his treatise of applied chemistry and consisting 
in subjecting the silks, saturated with a soapy so- 
lution, to the action of steam in a vessel hermeti- 
cally closed) would spare to the silk the stretch- 
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ing to which it is subjected and which is the cause 
of the lesions so much deplored. But the appli- 
cation of this contrivance, which was also patented 
in England by Fortier and Philippe, turns out to 
be difficult, not on account of the danger of ex- 
plosion of the apparatus, but because the silk 
sensibly loses its tenacity when exposed to a 
higher pressure than that of the atmosphere in the 
presence of soap. 

The following tests give an idea of the influence 
exercised by the degree of heating in a bath pro- 
tracted for an hour with a 3 per cent. soapy solu- 
tion. 

AVERAGE OF 30 DYNANOMETRIC TESTS 


with bath in 
vessel im- 
mersed in 

boiling water 


At 100°C At102°C At105°C At 110°C 

Ductility 100 98.8 94.1 93-6 88.5 
Tenacity 100 98.6 94.2 93-5 85.5 
These results demonstrate the necessity of 
working, as far as possible, at a moderate tem 


perature; and in fact in our tests the best results 
were always obtained when the degumming was 
made in a vessel immersed in boiling water, keep- 
ing the silk completely submerged. 

Under these conditions the degumming is com- 
plete in one hour and the number of exfoliations 
turn out considerably less than those obtained 
with the ordinary boiling off method, but the vol- 
ume of the soapy solution required is considerably 
more than the usual. 

Schmid Brothers of Basel believe that favor- 
able results can be obtained by having at first the 
sericin or gum softened by exposing the raw silk 
to the action of soap foam in boxes in the bottom 
of which is a soapy solution and two coiled pipes 
by which air and steam are carried inside. The 
degumming is then completed in the usual way, 
with the silk hanging on rods mechanically revolv- 
ing. As it is not in the first phase of the boiling 
off that the risk of causing splitting is run, we 
fail to see the usefulness of this innovation, and it 
does not appear to have found favor among manu- 
facturers. 

In consequence of our tests we believe the fol- 
lowing to be the requisites that the degumming 
appliances must possess: 

1. That the fibre be motionless in order to 
avoid strain during the period in which it is im- 
mersed in the hot soapy solution. 

2. That inequalities of heating be avoided by 
having the liquor in which is the silk, circulate 
moderately towards a tank in which the heating 
is performed. 

3. That it be possible to remove at any time the 
silk that requires a degumming of less duration. 

We believe that these conditions can be reached 
if the dispositions taken in mechanical dyeing of 
the threads are adopted according to the new 
ideas introduced by Obermayer in the woolen in- 
dustry. As known, what characterizes the appli- 
ances of this inventor is the possibility to avoid 
the felting of the woolen threads during the dye- 
ing process; this felting is due to the identical 
physical action to which we have ascribed the 
formation of the nibs or fiocchetti. 

The arrangements that allow the inversion of the 
circulation of the soapy bath will naturally be pre- 
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erred, as they compel the soapy solution to filter 
ilternately through the silk kept between two 
bored disks, from top to bottom and vice versa, 
ensuring uniformity of heating. 

The condition of keeping the thread motionless 
during the action of the soapy bath, which our 
experiences demonstrate to be the condition essen- 
tially favorable to avoid the splitting of the fibre, 
may not turn out to be of an easy industrial appli- 
cation if the hanks of silk were accumulated in a 
thick layer in the circulating appliances, for the 
coating of sericin, as soon as it is softened in 
consequence of the heating, agglutinates the 
threads together and forms an impermeable layer 
that hinders the motion of the soapy solution. 
Consequently the circulating apparatus is only 
needed for boiling off when part of the gum has 
already been removed from the silk by the first 
soap bath in the usual way. This, however, does 
not diminish the value of our suggestion, for the 
danger of exfoliating becomes apparent especially 
when the last portions of sericin are to be elim- 
inated in order to give the thread the greatest 
possible lustre. 

Therefore the silks must be degummed first par- 
tially on sticks, as in the case of souples, before 
putting them in the circulating apparatus. 

Among the different appliances that were de- 
signed, Fig. 9 shows the one we would give pref- 
erence to. Its construction is not difficult. 

A, represents the cylinder in which the silk to 
be degummed is placed, enclosed between two per- 
forated disks. B, is the tank for the soap solution 
where the heat is applied by the coil, S; P, is the 
rotary pump used to circulate the liquid. 

This latter takes in the boiling solution from the 

















FIG. 9. 


tank, B, by the pipe, L, through the silk to the 
chamber, D, and from there by the pipe, H O, to 
return it by the pipe, G, to the tank, B. By re- 
versing the valves, M and N, the solution is made 
to pass through the silk in the opposite direction. 
We need hardly say that, as the soapy solution has 
to go through the silk alternately from top to 
bottom and vice versa, the danger of uneven heat- 
ing is excluded and it is possible to boil off the 
gum in a shorter period of time. 
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An apparatus built according to this principle for 
our laboratory has allowed us to obtain the de- 
gumming of a sample of silk that showed especial 
disposition to exfoliate if treated by the ordinary 
process,—without finding an appreciable number 
of nibs after dyeing. 

The usefulness of the innovation that we sug- 
gest is confirmed by the fact that the system of 
having the soap solutions circulate by means of a 
pump or with the help of pressure exercised by 
steam, has already found profitable application in 
some establishments, and for this reason we be- 
lieve that there should be no objection to the 
abandonment of the system hitherto in use. 


CONCLUSION. 


We believe that the researches summed up and 


the considerations exposed about the origin of nibs 


formed on dyed silks, have made evident: 

1. That all the silks in greater or lesser pro- 
portion are subject to splitting and that the dam- 
ages due to the formation of nibs are not peculiar 
to silks of Italian cultivation. 

2. That it is the task of the seed producer to 
take into consideration in his selections the struc 
ture of the fibre and to eliminate those breeds in 
which the silks are unusually channeled or subject 
to exfoliation. 

3. That silk manufacturers must ascertain, by 
means of opportune tests before the purchase of 
the material, whether the silk selected is adapted 
to the making of the goods they are to produce, 
having regard to the imperfections that may be 
due to the splitting of the fibre. 

4. That dyers have the task to adjust to the 
changeable resistance of the fibre the treatments 
to which the latter must be subjected in order to 
be degummed and dyed; and to avail themselves 
of the disposition that we have indicated to keep 
the greatest lustre in the threads and fabrics, with- 
out causing the splitting of the fibre. 


Cost of Mill Building. 


In a recent circular Wm. Tattersall, Man- 
chester, Eng., calls attention to the increase 
in the cost of mill building by reason of the 
present extraordinary activity in that line. 
He states that during the last year or two 
this increase of cost has amounted to about 
8c cents a spindle in a spinning mill, 
amounting to $80,000 in a 100,000-spindle 
mill. Another effect of the rapid building of 
mills in Lancashire has been the inability of 
vachine builders to supply the demand for 
certain lines of machinery on which they 
have heretofore held a practical monopoly. 
As a result buyers have been forced to in- 
stall machinery built by other firms than 
those that have so long controlled the out 
put. 



















Because of the precarious condition of 
Lancashire’s cotton supply, a number of 
English spinners, led by C. W. Macara, pres- 
ident of the International Federation of Mas- 
ter Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Associations, sent to this country last spring 
a commission to investigate conditions in the 
American cotton belt. In their report, issued 
last month, these commissioners give a de- 
tailed account of what they saw and heard 
and tell what they think about it. To avoid 
giving undue weight to the conclusions they 
have reached it is well for the reader to con- 
sider the scope of the inquiry and the circum- 
stances under which it was made. The re- 
port states that the party of five commission- 
ers and a secretary landed in Boston, March 
29, at 8.30 a. m. and that on April 3, about 
7 a. m. they “entered the cotton district at 
Lexington, N. C.” Eighteen days later they 
left Charlotte, N. C., for Washington. Dur- 
ing their stay in this country they traveled 
7,066 miles. 


To use their own words: 


Our observations were to be made throughout a 
territory stretching 500 miles from north to south, 
and 1,500 miles from east to west—a cotton pro- 
ducing region of 750,000 square miles, or 480,000, 
ooo acres... . During the five and a half weeks 
we were ashore we traveled 7,066 miles, and inter- 
viewed numerous agricultural professors, farmers, 
planters, ginners, compressors, factors, brokers, 
speculators, carriers by rail and sea, proprietors 
of cotton seed oil mills, cotton spinners and manu- 
facturers, engineers, machinists and government 
officers. 

This bird’s-eye view was taken at the rate 
of 41,666 square miles, an area five-sixths the 
size of England, for each day of their sojourn 
in the cotton belt. 

To this it may be added that none of them 
possessed a practical knowledge of the grow- 
ing of cotton. Of course under these condi- 
tions it was manifestly impossible for the 
commission to make anything like a thor- 
ough investigation of the cotton question. 
Nevertheless the very disproportion between 
the problem and the time allotted to the in- 
quiry increases the interest in their conclu- 
sions. Moreover it must not be forgotten 
that these commissioners were successful 


The Lancashire Private Cotton Investigation 
Commission. 








men of affairs representing the great Euro- 
pean cotton industry, and that, while they 
were investigating a question of which they 
had no practical knowledge, it was one con- 
cerning which they were vitally interested in 
determining the truth and on which their 
industrial existence might turn. The report 
is of added interest because it is a friendly 
criticism of American methods, and froi. it 
we may find many hints as to how conditions 
in the cotton trade can be improved. 

The first section of the report deals large- 
ly with methods of cultivation, seed, selec- 
tion, fertilizers, climatic conditions, cotton 
pests and land tenure. This is the least in- 
teresting part of the report because the state- 
ments must necessarily have been based on 
mere hearsay. An illustration of this is given 
in an account of an interview with a Dr. 
Knapp in the train to Galveston, Texas. The 
doctor was a government employe and by 
his own admission a terror to boll weevils. 
Here is what he told the listening English- 
men had been accomplished in the two 
years since he arrived in Texas: 

Dr. Knapp said that when he first came to 
Houston, Texas, to start co-operative work on 
January 27, 1904, there had been, owing to the 
attacks of the boll weevil, a general stampede of 
farmers from many parts of Texas. The farmer 
could not get advances on anything but cotton, 
that being his only cash crop, and as it had been 
destroyed by the boll weevil, the farmer just 
moved out of the country; he was ruined and no 
one would advance him money, or money’s worth. 
Then the merchant failed in business and the pro- 
fessional man followed. The farmers who re- 
mained were so poor that they were unable to buy 
seed. Now they are able to make a crop in the 
presence of the bol! weevil, and there is no coun- 
try where a living crop can be made more easily 
than in Texas. Formerly the farmers were in the 
habit of making their crops on the advance system. 
Within two weeks after opening office at Houston. 
Dr. Knapp had 50 traveling agents. He took diffi- 
cult cases himself, and frequently addressed meet- 
ings of 1,000 farmers. He showed them the way 
to make a crop and advised the merchants to make 
advances to them. He went in for raising various 
crops instead of sticking only to cotton. The 
great idea was to grow everything on the farm 
that they required for food for themselves and 
their cattle, and then in addition as much cotton 
as could be raised for his cash crop. Working on 
those lines Texas bankers had more money, and 


merchants were better off, than they ever were 
before. 
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The doctor, however, recognizes that even 
the boll weevil, which he has fought so suc- 
cessfully, has its good points, and this may 
explain why he let some of them survive: 


The boll weevil becomes through the winter 
very weak. It does not begin to multiply until 
embryo buds begin to form on the plants. Now if 
you can hurry up your cotton and get in early 
maturing cotton you can get a crop before it does 
serious harm. It has proved a blessing in disguise. 
It clears out lazy farmers. 


At one point in the conversation the doc- 
tor gave the Lancashire men the advice they 
wanted: 


On the question of price of cotton, he believed 
nothing was more damaging to the whole cotton 
business than too high prices. By keeping the 
price moderate more business would be done and 
a larger return secured. In 1904 he canvassed 
8,000 farmers and found the average cost of pro- 
ducing cotton by them was 4 1/2 cents a pound. 


It takes the salaried employe, raising cot- 
ton on a government experiment station to 
discover the advantage of low prices to the 
planter. 

The doctor’s expert knowledge imparted 
freely to the commissioners, covered a wide 


range of subjects: 

All farmers should keep some stock, and small 
farmers should keep small stock, for they cost 
less and were comparatively more valuable than 
large stock. Put in order of preference he recom- 
mended chickens, pigs, sheep, goats, steers. The 
best pigs were bacon pigs of about 200 lbs. They 
could be raised at 1 1/2 cents a lb., and sold at 
4 1/2 to § cents. They eat clover, alfalfa, barley, 
corn, peas, peanuts, sorghum, Jerusalem corn and 
Kaffir corn. Ten pigs, or 2,000 lbs. of pork, should 
be raised to an acre. The steer was good, but 
competition with parts of the country where they 
got land for nothing made it unprofitable. A hen 
was more profitable than either a steer or hog 
Twelve eggs were more nutritious than 1 lb. of 
good beef steak. A good hen would lay 16 dozen 
eggs a year, which equaled 16 lbs. of beef. Two 
hundred hens cost no more to keep than one steer, 
but the hens produced a value equal to 3,200 lbs 
of beef, whereas the steer would give only 500 lbs 
of meat and 8o lbs. of bone, and it had to be killed 
to get the value, while with the hens they had the 
value and the hens also were left. 


At this interview the commissioners 
branched off on a new line: 


Asked if he had found planters to be an intelli 
gent lot of people, Dr. Knapp said they were a 
bright, sharp set of men 


Later at the Washington Cotton Confer- 
ence the Englishmen had proof that on this 
point at least Dr. Knapp had not deceived 
them. The notes of the doctor’s conversa- 
tion fill one entire section of the appendix of 
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this report and deal with a wide range of 
topics, on all of which he speaks as one with 
authority. 

On the way from San Antonio to Little 
Rock the party made the acquaintance of an 
old cotton planter whose conversation was 
thus recorded: 

At a wayside station on our journey we were 
joined by an old-time working farmer, Mr. C. R. 
Salter of Martindale, Texas. He said he was a 
native of Alabama, but had been in Texas since 
1869. He had 600 acres; been on his farm for 32 
years and not paid for it yet. He paid interest on 
the money. He did not believe in Harvie Jordan 
and his 15-cent cotton. His wife said it was 
wrong; it was above its value. If speculation was 
confined to the professional speculators it would 


not be so bad, he said, but there were lots of spec- 
ulators among farmers. 


In connection with the labor question the 
commissioners discuss the race issue in the 
South and state their conclusions with as 
much assurance as when dealing with fertil- 
izers, boll weevils and a hundred other ques- 
tions on which they are as well informed. It 
is solemnly announced that “on the whole the 
negro is probably not so well off as in the 
slavery days, and the mortality of the race is 
greater than it was 50 years ago.” In this 
look backward, why stop at 50 years? Why 
not tell us how much better off we were be- 
fore the Revolution? 

Of more value is the section on ginning, 
baling, transport and marketing, the last 
three being subjects with which the com- 
missioners have more or less personal knowl- 
edge. They pay their compliments to the 
American bales, quoting Judge Ogden who, 
at the Washington Conference, .described it 
as a “dirty, damaged, disreputable, water- 
soaked, wasteful, clumsy, slovenly, highly in- 
flammable, turtle-back deformity.” 

The plan of direct dealing between plan- 
ters and spinners receives very little encour- 
agement. There is evidently the fear that 
the seeds of a gigantic cotton trust lurk in 
this scheme of grading and warehousing cot- 
ton in the South and selling it direct to the 
spinners. They had rather bear the ills they 
have than fly to others they know not of: 

The question of marketing cotton is one that is 
being forced to the front by the two principal 

American cotton growing associations, the Farm- 
ers’ Union and the Southern Cotton Association 


The chief difference in their aims appears to be 
that while the Farmers’ Union would like to fix 
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the minimum price at 11 cents, the Southern Cot- 
ton Association advocated 15 cents a pound as the 
minimum. To enable them to carry out success- 
fully this interesting experiment to defeat the eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand, they propose to 
eliminate all middlemen between the field and the 
factory. They propose to do their own grading; 
to erect warehouses in which to hold cotton when 
the market is down; and having ascertained at an 
annual conference with the spinners the require- 
ments of the trade for the following season, to 
contract for that quantity at a price as much above 
the minimum as spinners can be induced to pay. 

It is well that these two associations gave ex- 
pression to their aspirations at the Washington 
Convention, as it afforded us an opportunity of 
estimating the significance of such a financial and 
industrial revolution. The importance to be at- 
tached to the associations themselves is seen in 
the claim of the Farmers’ Union to have half a 
million members; and of the Southern Cotton As- 
sociation to control three-fourths of the cotton 
crop, and to be able to finance two-thirds of it. 
But whether their importance at present be great 
or small, there is no doubt that they mean busi- 
ness.. That business, stripped of all side issues, is 
to form a gigantic trust to control production and 
prices. It is not realized in England to what an 
extent the American mind is attracted to the trust 
principle. The idea that prevails seems to be that 
the antidote to a trust which is squeezing the life 
out of an industry is the formation of a stronger 
trust. And so these trust-ridden planters endeavor 
to minimize one evil by the addition of another. 
Let them eliminate the useless middleman by all 
means, but either the planter, middleman or 
spinner must undertake the work of sampling, 
grading, insuring, shipping, storing, etc. May it 
not be that the free competition among the middle- 
men benefits the planter as much as it does the 
spinner? It seems to be taken for granted by the 
planters that if you eliminate the middleman, you 
eliminate the speculator. We can see no neces- 
sary connection between the two; nor need we 
mention that both planters and spinners have been 
known to speculate. 


In discussing the question of direct deal- 
ings between planter and spinner, there is 
a very clear statement of the methods of buy- 
ing cotton in Lancashire and America, and 
the advantage of the Liverpool spot market 
to English spinners is emphasized: 


In considering this proposition of direct dealing 
between field and factory, it will be well to com- 
pare the systems of buying cotton by a Lancashire 
mill and by an American mill. We need hardly 
discriminate between the Northern and Southern 
mills in America. In Lancashire the mill man- 
ager, i. e., the man who is responsible for the 
spinning, is able to go to Liverpool and buy, on 
the spot, the exact character of cotton he requires. 
If he finds that a recent purchase was not suitable 
in grade or staple he is able to select cotton of a 
higher or lower grade as the case may require. 
‘he spot market enables a Lancashire mill man- 
ager to buy cotton exact to his needs. In Amer- 
ica there is no spot market. It would be impos- 
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sible to have one that would be available for the 
whole country. The New England mills alone are 
spread over an area much wider than Lancashire. 
Further, the distances* between the mills and the 
great centres of industry are such that it is seldom 
the mill manager buys the cotton. This is gener- 
ally done hy the treasurer, who may visit the mill 
once a week. He buys from merchants’ samples 
and in big quantities, which are then warehoused 
at the mill. To avoid complaints from the mill he 
invariably buys on the top side, so much so that 
in some mills cotton is used to spin 20s that in 
Lancashire would be reserved for 40s. 

The advantage to the English cotton trade of a 
spot market at the mill door is not fully appreci- 
ated in Lancashire, but its importance in enabling 
the mill manager to do without carrying a large 
stock, and to buy exactly what he wants from 
time to time is so great that anything affecting it 
must command attention. In this question of hold- 
ing stock, or warehousing, the interests of Amer- 
ican spinners and English spinners are not identi- 
cal; it is the interest of the former to have cotton 
warehoused in America; of the latter, in Lan- 
cashire. It 1s a question whether it is to the 
interest of either to have cotton warehoused, sam- 
pled, graded, and parceled out at the pleasure of 
the planter. The American spinners may find it 
possible to deal more directly with the planter, but 
we are unable to advise English spinners to open 
up direct relations with him unless they have fully 
satisfied themselves of his ability to ship exactly 
the grade and staple required. 


The final chapter, entitled “Summary and 
Recommendations,” begins with a “review of 
the conditions prevalent at the moment in 
the South,” in which we find an historical 
sketch of the reconstruction period, statis- 
tics for industrial development since 1880, 
and results of a canvass of planters, made in 
1904 to show the cost of raising cotton. Fol- 
lowing this is the question: Should Eng- 
lish spinners become American planters? 
The commissioners are inclined to think they 
should—because of the good example they 
would thus set the American planters: 


We are of the opinion that under average condi 
tions of weather, and with scientific methods of 
cultivation, one bale per acre should be obtained. 
In the Bennettsville district this is already being 
done, and experts informed us that there is abso- 
lutely no reason why this district should remain an 
exception. In addition to the reduction in cost 
obtained by a larger yield per acre, there are, un- 
doubtedly, great economies to be effected in gin- 
ning, baling and transport. If a plantation could 
be run under the control of spinners the cotton 
would be ginned and baled in a manner which 
could not fail to have a salutary effect on the gen- 
eral level of efficiency, which in these respects, is, 
as is well known, lamentably low. The cotton 


grown by spinners would be sold in the open 
market to the highest bidder; accurate accounts 
would be kept and exact costs obtained. 


We do 





not doubt that so long as Lancashire is able to 
pay a profitable price, the Southern planter will be 
willing to sell cotton, but we contend that, con- 
sidering the enormous extent to which Lancashire 
depends on cotton, it is time she took steps to 
find out exactly the facts about the cost and pro- 
duction of her raw material, and this she can do 
only by raising cotton in those districts from which 
she makes her largest purchases of the raw 
material. 

We have said sufficient in the earlier parts of 
this report to show that the cultivation of cotton 
and its preparation for the market are capable of 
many improvements, and if a spinners’ company 
controlled a cotton plantation, it might be done 
on the best possible lines, and be an object lesson 
in many ways. Thus it could make a point of care- 
ful seed selection, and possibly develop a plant 
that would make as great a reputation as the 
“Allen” or any other successful strain. It could 
test carefully and quickly any new method of gin- 
ning and baling; in short, it would be a means of 
letting the producer know in the quickest way pos- 
sible what the consumer really required and of 
bringing the field and the factory together in the 
best possible way. The time for doing this seems 
opportune, as changes of the greatest importance 
are developing in the Southern states, and spin- 
ners should have first-hand knowledge of these 
changes, and, if possible, a share in directing them. 
As an illustration of the value this first-hand 
knowledge would be to spinners, we may draw 
attention to the eagerness with which the prophe- 
cies of various interested parties as to the size of 
the crop, are now scanned. If, in the course of 
time, spinners established plantations in various 
sections of the cotton belt, the information derived 
from such sources would be invaluable in helping 
Lancashire to obtain reliable data for checking 
crop estimates. 

We believe that the growth of their raw ma- 
terial by English spinners cannot be regarded as 
hazardous, provided that a competent manager be 
appointed, suitable land at a reasonable price ac- 
quired, and sufficient labor obtained. We con- 
sider that these matters can be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. and that taking into account the present 
price of cotton, this is an exceptionally favorable 
opportunity for beginning such an undertaking. It 
must be remembered, however, that we have only 
visited the cotton belt at the planting season, and 
have little evidence before us of the conditions pre- 
vailing at the picking season. We strongly urge 
that a committee should be appointed at once to 
consider the advisability of buying land; and we 
think the information we are able to supply about 
various localities, prices of land, and conditions of 
labor, together with the diagrams that follow this 
report, will help it to come to a decision. 


With these words the commissioners con- 
clude a report that owes its value not to the 
fact that it adds anything to the sum of hu- 
man knowledge, but to the fact that it is 
a tardy recognition by the European cotton 
trade of the supremacy of the South in the 
production of cotton. The conclusions 
reached by this Lancashire commission are 
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identical with those urged on them last year 
by the American representative at the Man- 
chester Congress. When the report of the 
Lancashire commission was published last 
month Mr. Macara, the chief promoter of the 
investigation, tried to soften the blow to the 
British Cotton Growing Association by writ- 
ing to the Manchester Guardian as follows: 


I need not say that in our efforts to acquire 
information about the growth and the sale of 
the American cotton crop we are engaging in a 
work which in no way clashes with the splendid 
pioneer work of the British Cotton-growing Asso- 
ciation, of which we are all enthusiastic supporters. 
The British Cotton-growing Association’s work is 
to extend the area of the cotton fields within the 
British Empire, and thus make provision for the 
future development of the cotton industry. Our 
purpose is to deal with the needs of the present 
day. As spinners and manufacturers, we have 
hitherto not given sufficient attention to the ques- 
tion of the supply of our raw material, and while 
supporting the extension of cotton-growing in all 
parts of the world we should be neglecting our 
duty if we did not do our utmost to obtain all the 
information we can about the American cotton 
crop, seeing that today in this country it provides 
work for about two-thirds of the cotton spindles 
and looms, and must continue to do so for years to 
come. Much of the information is now made 
public for the first time. 


This is but a paraphrase of the report of 
the Manchester Cotton Congress made at 
Atlantic City last year, from which we give 
the following extracts to show that the two 
are in full agreement: 


The price of Indian, Egyptian and American 
cotton fluctuates under the same influences in all 
parts of the world, and an increase in the cotton 
supply, no matter in what country, benefits Ameri- 
cans and Europeans alike. Cotton cannot be 
raised in Europe, and to the European cotton 
spinner it makes no difference where he gets his 
supply of raw material as long as he gets it. As 
well in Texas as in Togo. ... There being no 
advantage in colonial cotton as such, the question 
of increasing the supply is reduced to the simple 
problem of raising cotton where the required qual- 
ity and quantity can be produced at the lowest 
cost. That locality is found in our Southern states, 
There must be, of course, a limit even to the vast 
resources of the American cotton belt, and in view 
of the fact that the future increase in the world’s 
requirements is practically unlimited, it may be 
worth while for far-seeing statesmen to encourage 
the extension of cotton raising in Asia and Africa 
where it is not now grown on a commercial scale, 
to build and subsidize railroads into the interior, to 
distribute free seed and farming tools to the na- 
tives, to hire experts to teach them how to culti- 
vate the fibre, to guarantee a minimum price for 
the product, to introduce artificial irrigation, to 
install gins and presses, to subsidize steamships to 
carry the cotton to Europe, to spin, weave and fin- 
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ish the colonial raw material separately to deter- 
mine its possibilities. This work, however, should 
an experiment for the benefit of a 
remote posterity, and as such the expense should 
be borne by the government, and met by general 
taxation. There is no more justification for ask 
ing the cotton manufacturers and operatives of 
Europe to bear the cost of these experiments than 
there is for a similar request to the cotton manu- 
facturers and operatives of the United States. 
The efforts of manufacturers and of all others 
engaged in the work of today should be directed 


be classed as 


toward producing cotton as they produce yarn 
and cloth, along the line of least resistance, which 
in the case of cotton is found in the Southern 
States. 


It is reported from Lancashire on good 
authority that a second commission is to visit 
the South to carry out the suggestions of the 
report regarding a model cotton plantation. 
It is to be hoped that these plans will ma- 
terialize, but the publicity given to the mat- 
ter is the one thing best calculated to defeat 
the project. We dislike to criticise those who 
are showing such a warm interest in Ameri- 
ca, but as our Lancashire friends have ex- 






Returns. 


Year Ending Spindles Bales. Bales 
Aug. 31. per week. 
1905 46,726,929 5.370,013 103,269 
1906 66,07 2,303 7,571,381 145,603 


pressed themselves so freely regarding per- 
sons and things American they will pardon 
us for pointing out that in their mixture of 
publicity and secrecy they have done those 
things they ought not to have done and have 
left undone those things that they ought to 
have done. Their 
cotton statistics 


cotton congresses and 
been shrouded in 
secrecy when no one could find the slightest 


objection to publicity. 


have 


And now they give 
the widest publicity to their plans for buying 
cotton lands when every principle of good 
business demands the most profound secrecy. 
Let us hope, however, that this tactical mis- 
take may not prevent the project to establish 
a model cotton plantation from being carried 
out. Such an enterprise managed success- 
fully on business principles would be of in- 
calculable aid in correcting the abuses that 
are now fastened on the cotton trade. 


somaneenetiinaetilifeiahiaatationes 

In the vear ending June 30, 1905, 34 per 
cent. of the exports of the United States 
went to the United Kingdom and 15 per 
cent. of the imports came from that country 
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The European Cotton Census. 


After having failed twice to keep the 
cotton census secret the International Fed- 
eration has formally abandoned the attempt. 
The third census was issued on September 
27 to the spinners making returns and to the 
press, with the following letter of explana- 
tion: 


Dear Sir, or Sirs: Statistics of the comsumption 
of cotton for the year ending August 31, 1906, and 
the stocks of cotton in spinner’s hands on August 
31, 1906, I beg to hand you herewith summary of 
returns received. On the two previous occasions 
for the purpose of arriving at the total stocks and 
consumption of all the cotton spinners, an estimate 
was made of the stock and consumption of those 
firms who did not send in returns. As this time, 
however, all the cotton spinners of Great Britain 
and the Continent have been asked to send in 
statistical returns, it has been suggested that many 
spinners would prefer to make this estimate for 
themselves, and I have therefore been instructed 
to omit the same. I am dear sir, or sirs, 


Yours respectfully, 
Arno Schmidt, Sec. 


OF COTTON. 





Estimated Total. 
American 





Spindles. Bales. Bales 
per week. 

75% 68,222,736 7,345,096 150 867 
77,115,125 8,836,955 169,941 

Yds Yds. per oz. Per yard. 

821 + 1050 =  .78 oz. 1/20s cotton. 
1095 + 300 = 3.65 “ 3 run woolen. 
1368 + 630 2.17 “ 2/36s worsted. 
3284 6.60 ounces filling per yd. 


In the following summary of the three 
Federation reports the estimated time that 
the stock on hand would last the mills is 
based on the rate of consumption indicated 
by the last previous report. 

The rapid increase in the number of spin- 
dles represented by the mills making returns 
shows the favor with which this branch of 
the Federation work is meeting in the Eu- 
ropean cotton trade; it likewise indicates the 
confidence of the manufacturers that their 
individual reports will not be disclosed. Ac- 
cording to the last report six-sevenths of the 
spindles in Europe (exclusive of Russia 
which, doubtless because of the unsettled po- 
litical conditions, is not represented at all) 
are included in the mills making returns. 
The stock and consumption for the missing 
seventh have been estimated in proportion to 
the other six-sevenths. 












TEXTILE PROCESSES. 


EDITED BY E. 


OUR TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


DOUBLE SATINS. 

This system of weaves finds extensive use 
in the manufacture of worsted trouserings 
and suitings for men’s wear, ladies’ dress 
goods, etc. They have for their foundation 
our common satins, as already explained, by 
adding either one spot (riser or sinker ac- 
cording to whether dealing with filling or 
warp effect) either on top or in an oblique 
direction to the original satin spot. 


first method of 
double satins is explained in connection 
with the accompanying plate of 
Figs. 1 to and 
designing of the 


The producing these 
weaves, 
inclusive 14, whereas the 

latter system of double 
satins is explained in connection with plate 
of weaves carrying Figs. 15 to and inclusive 
26 


In connection with describing the con- 
struction of these weaves, it will be advis- 
able for the student to first produce the fill- 


A. POSSELT. 


ing effect (although possibly of less value to 
him) and from which he then can readily 
copy the warp effect, which in a general way 
of speaking he will be mostly interested in, 
although some of the filling effect affairs will 
be useful to him in connection with stitch- 
ing weaves belonging to the double-cloth 
system; again in practical work, the filling 
effect will be all that is needed by him, pro- 
vided he instructs the chain builder to “peg 
empty for risers.” The designing of the 
warp effect in turn, however, will give him 


a better idea of the interlacing of the threads, 
provided the affair refers to single cloth 
structures and when the latter system is the 
one of the most practical value to him. 
With reference to double satins, produced 
by means of adding to our regular satins 
either on top or bottom an additional riser 
to the filling effect or an additional sinker 
to the warp effect and which refers to weaves 
Figs. 1 to 14 inclusive, of our collection of 
double satins given in connection with this 
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lesson, the same find extensive use in con- 
nection with worsted trouserings and suit- 
ings by itself or in connection with fancy 
worsted trouserings in combination 
other weaves. 


with 


The chief object aimed at in designing this 
system of double satins consists in preserv- 
ing to the fabric the characteristic satin face 
by means of little, if any, disturbing of the 
floatings of the warp threads, giving at the 
same time additional strength to the fabric 
on account of interlacing the filling with the 
warp twice in one repeat of the weave as 
compared to the single interlacing used in 
connection with our regular satins. 

These double satins begin with 5-har- 
nesses, after which they can be designed for 
any number of harnesses, the 5, 8 and 
10-harness double satin being the ones we 
will most extensively come in contact with 
in practical work, although we will meet at 
the same time with the others. 

Weave Fig. 1 shows us by [.] type one 
repeat of the 5 X 5, i. e., 5-harness satin. 
By means of @ type, considering one repeat 
of the weave only, we then show the addi- 
tional spot as places on top of the original 
spot for transforming the common satin 
weave in a double satin. The repeat of the 
weave, as will be readily understood, is not 
changed from that of the original satin, be- 
ing in this instance 5 X 5. 

This weave refers to a method of interlac- 
ing warp and filling also known as 5-harness 
corkscrew, filling effect, weave, extensively 
met with in the manufacture of worsted 
men’s wear. 

Another frequently met with double satin 
is the one given in connection with weave 
Fig. 2, the same being the warp effect of the 
previously given weave, being obtained 
either by copying risers for sinkers and vice 
versa from weave Fig. 1, or by adding an 
additional sinker above the sinker of the 
regular 5 leaf satin warp effect. The repeat 
of the weave naturally calls for 5 * 5, and 
refers to one of the most often met with 
weaves used in connection with worsteds for 
men’s wear, and which also can be classified 
as the 5-harness corkscrew warp effect. 

Weave Fig. 3 shows us by [.] type, one 
repeat of the 6 X 6, i. e., 6-harness irregular 
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satin, said weave being used in this instance, 
for the fact that it is impossible to construct 
a regular satin on 6-harnesses, since this 
number cannot be divided into two prime 
numbers. This irregular satin, however, is 
an excellent weave frequently met with, be- 
ing also known to the trade as “crow foot- 
twill.” Adding one riser on top of each riser 
of the original satin—see M type in one re 
peat of the weave—in turn gives us the 
6-harness double satin, filling effect, repeat- 
ing on 6 X 6. 

Its mate, i. e., the 6-harness double satin 
warp effect is obtained either by copying the 
filling effect, risers for sinkers and vice 
versa, or by adding an additional sinker to 
each sinker of the 6-harness irregular satin 
warp effect, as shown in connection with 
weave Fig. 4; the same repeating, as will be 
readily understood, on 6 X 6, and again 
refers to a weave frequently used by the 
designer. 

[.] type, in connection with weave Fig. 5, 
refers to one repeat of the regular 7-harness 
satin, filling effect, the @ type in the repeat 
of the weave previously referred to being 
the means of transforming said regular satin 
weave into a double satin weave, said weave 
repeating on 7 X 7. 

Weave Fig. 6 is the mate of the previously 
quoted weave, i. e., the 7-harness double 
satin, warp effect, obtained from the filling 
effect in the same manner as quoted in con- 
nection with the previously given examples, 
and for which reason no further reference 
for transforming a double satin filling effect 
in the double satin warp effect will be neces- 
sary on our part, the student proceeding by 
either of the two methods quoted for ob- 
taining the warp effect. 

In the same manner as thus explained, 
weave Fig. 7 shows us the 8-harness double 
satin filling effect and weave Fig. 8 its mate, 
or the 8-harness double satin warp effect; 
both weaves repeating on 8 & 8, the [.] 
type in weave Fig. 7 showing us the foun- 
dation, i. e., regular 8-harness satin filling 
effect. 

Weave Fig. 9 shows us the g-harness 
double satin, filling effect, and weave Fig. 
IO its mate, i. e., the 9-harness double satin 
warp effect, both weaves repeating on 9 X 9. 
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In the same manner as thus explained, the 
1o-harness double satin is constructed, 
weave Fig. 11 showing its filling effect, and 
weave Fig. 12 its warp effect, both weaves 
repeating on 10 X 10. 

The last two examples on the plate of 
weaves given with this lesson refer to the 
12-harness double satin and of which weave 
Fig. 13 shows us its filling effect and weave 
14 its warp effect, both weaves repeat- 
ing on 12 X 12. 

We will now explain the construction of 
double satins produced by adding the addi- 


Fig. 


tional spot in an oblique direction, a feature 
which, however, more or less changes the 
face of the fabric, since in this instance, be- 
sides disturbing the filling float, we at the 
same time disturb, i. e., break up the warp 
float in the same manner, in turn making 
the new fabric stronger both ways, 
and filling ways, on 


warp 
account of the double 
amount of interlacings of warp and filling 
both ways in one repeat of the weave. The 
breaking up of the characteristic warp float 
by means of giving it an additional interlac- 
ing with the filling in one repeat of the 
weave, however, is the cause of the fabric 
losing the smooth satin face, as is charac- 
teristic to our regular satins warp effect as 
well as double satins warp effect, in which 
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a sinker is added either above or below the 
original sinker of the regular satin. This 
breaking up of the smooth satin effect of 
the weave by means of adding the riser or 
sinker obliquely to the original spot of the 
regular satin is the cause of using these 
weaves less prominently in connection with 
worsteds where an extra smooth feel is re- 
quired, although we meet them now and 
then in connection with worsted suitings; 
they being extensively used (the smaller 


repeats more particularly) for worsted dress 
goods. 


The lowest number of harnesses 


weaves can be designed for, is again 
ness, after which thev 


these 
5-har- 
can be constructed 


for any number of harnesses with the excep- 
tion of 6. 


Weave Fig. 15 shows us by means of [.] 


type, the 5-harness regular satin and by 
means of [.] type and @ type, considered 
both for risers, the 5-harness double satin 
filling effect, obtained by means of adding 
the additional spot in an oblique direction to 
the interlacing of the regular satin. The 
repeat of the new double satin is 5 & 5 and 
which in this instance is nothing more but 
the corkscrew weave Fig. I turned 45 
degrees. 


Using risers for sinkers and vice versa, in 
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connection with the previously explained 
weave, will in turn give us weave Fig. 16, 
i. e., its warp effect, naturally repeating also 
on 5 X 5. 

Weave Fig. 17 shows by [.] type the 
7-harness regular satin; by [.] and @ the 
7-harness double satin having the spot 
added obliquely to the left upwards; the 
affair being again filling effect in order to 
clearly show the construction of the new 
double satin, weave Fig. 18 being its mate, 
i. e., the 7-harness double-satin, warp effect, 
and the shape in which the weave is put to 
practical use by @™ for risers and [.] for 
sinkers. Examining this weave, we find that 
the ,—* warp float, or one interlacing in the 
regular satin, has been changed to ,—*—,—" 
or two interlacings, in the double satin. 
Again, that the ,—* filling float, or one in- 
terlacing, in the regular satin, has been 
changed to ,_—*—,—’, or two interlacings, 
in the double satin, clearly showing 
that the new weave, i. e. the double 
satin, will interlace both the warp as 
well as the filling twice as often as 
is the case with the regular satin, in turn 
resulting, as previously mentioned, in a 
much stronger fabric for the double satin 
compared to the regular satin structure; 
however, the smooth satin surface of the 
fabric, characteristic to regular satins, is 
gone. This, however, will be no great ob- 
jection to fabrics to which these weaves are 
put to use; possibly it may be just the 
reverse. 

Weave Fig. 19 is the filling effect, weave 
Fig. 20 is the warp effect, of the 8-harness 
double satin, having the additional spot 
(point of interlacing) added obliquely to the 
right upwards to the original satin spot. In 


this case, the ,—’ float of the plain satin 
warp, as well as the filling, changes to 
5 1 


1 1 

Weave Fig. 21 is the filling effect, weave 
Fig. 22 is the warp effect, of the 9-harness 
double satin, having the additional spot 
added obliquely—to the left upwards—to 
the original satin spot. In this case, the 
—' float of the regular satin, warp as well 
as filling, changes to ,—°*—,—’. 

Weave Fig. 23 is the filling effect, weave 
Fig. 24 is the warp effect, of the 1o-harness 


r2i2 








double satin, having the additional spot 
added obliquely—to the right upwards—to 
the original satin spot. In this case, the 
—* float of the regular satin, warp, changes 
to ,—*—,—® and the ,—* float of the regu- 
lar satin, filling, changes to ,——,—". 
Weave Fig. 25 is the filling effect, weave 
Fig. 26 is the warp effect, of the 12-harness 
double satin, having the additional spot 
added obliquely—to the right upwards—to 
the original satin spot. In this case, the 
—" float of the warp and filling, as occur- 


ring in the regular satin, changes in both 


instances to ,—*—,—". 


—_—_———__—_q 


A NEW PICKER CHECK. 


The object of the device is to provide a 
check to the pickerstick of a loom, which 
check produces an increasing resistance on 
the return or backward stroke of the stick, 
at the same time practically doing away with 
said resistance on its forward stroke, the 
check thus preventing the picker-stick from 
rebounding. The check thus will prolong the 
life of the stick, besides being in itself of 
simple construction, so that it can be most 
readily adjusted, as well as such parts as have 
to be replaced by new ones, if so required. 

The nature of the new check will be at 
once understood by consulting the accom- 
panying illustrations of which Fig. 1 shows 
the check in its perspective, as clamped in its 
proper position to the lay of the loom. Fig. 
2 is a sectional view, taken on the dotted 
line, x—x, Fig. 1, looking upward, with the 
stick in its backward movement and just 
coming in contact with the check. Fig. 3 is 
a similar section, but showing the stick when 
in its normal, i. e., initial position. 

A description of the construction and 
operation of the check is best given by quot- 
ing numerals of reference accompanying our 
illustrations, and of which I represents the 
lay, 2 the end iron thereon, 3 the shuttle, 4 
the shuttle-back, 5 the picker, and 6 the 
picker-stick, being parts all met with in 
looms. 

The check itself consists of a frame, a 
strap of leather or leatheroid belting (the 
latter being a combination of leather or rub- 
ber or some other suitable flexible material), 
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of adjustable clamps for holding the flexible 
strap in position and of a spring for holding 
the strap in proper shape when the picker 
stick is in its initial position. 

7 shows the frame of the check and which 
is formed with an upwardly extending plate, 
8, and downwardly extending legs, 9; plate, 
8, being secured to the lay of the loom by 


screws, 10. The strap, 11, of the check as 
previously referred to is made of a thick 
flexible leather or leatheroid belting and is 
held in position in the device by means of 
clamping plates, 12, as secured by means of 
bolts, 13, and nuts, 14, to the legs, 9, of the 
frame of the check. 

Situated at one end of the check nearest 
to the picker-stick is placed a spring, 15, 
which is behind the strap and fastened be- 
tween the leg, 9, and the clamping plate, 12, 
at said end, the spring, 15, being of such a 
shape so as to extend along the inner side of 
strap, 11, and at the same time hold said 
strap outwardly, the spring being in turn 
bent inwardly at its bearing end, 16, in order 
to prevent it from sticking in the strap. Any 
spring which will hold the strap in an out- 
ward yielding position can be used. 

During the operation of the loom, the 
picker-stick, 6, in its backward stroke, pre- 
viously to its point of contact with the lay, 
in order to lessen its rebound, comes in con- 
tact with the strap, 11, as shown in Fig. 2, 
in turn causing the strap to bunch (17) and 
thus provide a gradually increasing resist- 
ance to the picker-stick until the end of its 
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stroke, and thus prevents any rebound of the 
latter. 

There is less resistance to the movement 
of the picker-stick when the same starts on 
its forward stroke (see Fig. 3), for the reason 
that the spring, 15, is held at that end of the 
strap which is approached during the back- 
ward movement of the picker-stick, in turn 
causing the latter to crowd the strap against 
the free end, 16, of the spring. The strap 
thus will not bunch on the forward stroke, 
since then the free end of the spring is too 
far from the farther situated clamp, 12, and 
when consequently the only _ resistance 
offered to the picker-stick on its forward 
stroke is simply that caused by the surface 
of the strap, while the resistance at the back- 
ward movement is caused by the surface of 
strap together with the strength of the 
spring and the bunching up of the strap. 

It is therefore evident that the employ- 
ment of leather or some equivalent material, 


provides a durable checking means for a 
picker-stick, and which will not wear rapidly 
on the@ick or require any oil, the strap 
being readily adjusted or replaced by means 
of loosening the clamp, 12. The spring in 
turn must be of sufficient stiffness, so as to 
hold the strap in the projecting shape de- 
sired, at the same time providing the proper 
amount of resistance to the picker-stick in 
its travel to and fro. 














A TARRED-ROPE LUG-STRAP. 


The chief points of superiority of one 
make of lug-strap over others are its claim 
for flexibility, rigidity as well as durability. 
These points of advantage, it is claimed, the 
new lug-strap possesses, besides an improved 
connection of said strap with the picking- 
motion proper of the loom. 

Of the accompanying two illustrations, 
Fig. 1 shows, in its side view, the new lug- 
strap and its connections to the rocker-arm 
(not shown) of the loom, showing also a por- 
tion of the picker-stick. Fig. 2 is an illustra- 
tion in detail, i. e., a front end view of the 


wooden connecting-block; this diagram be- 


| 

Ln 
ing more particularly given to show the two 
grooves as formed in this connecting block, 
and in which grooves the two ends of the 
lug-strap rest. 

The new lug-strap, as indicated by numeral 
of reference, I, in our illustration, is made of 
manila-rope or cable, saturated with tar or 
bitumen, and consequently soon becomes 
polished during the running of the loom, and 
thus will not abrade the picker-stick, pos- 
sessing, however, sufficient rigidity in its 
limbs to properly cushion the picker-stick, 2, 
and prevent lateral movement thereof. 3 
indicates what is known as the lug-strap 
holder, it being in this case a metal loop; the 
loop of the lug-strap being passed through 
the loop of this lug-strap holder and the lat- 
ter in turn being fastened by means of a 
screw, 4, to the picker-stick. 

Adjusting said lug-strap holder higher or 
lower on the picker-stick will in turn vary 
(increasing or decreasing) the power of 
sweep of the picker-stick, i. e., as we say in 
practice by lowering or raising the position 
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of the point of contact of lug-strap and 
picker-stick, we are correspondingly putting 
more or less power on the picker-stick, as 
the case may require in connection with dif- 
ferent fabrics to be woven on a loom. 

5-6 designates a wooden block, which 
takes the place of the link usually employed 
to connect the arm or strap to the rocker-arm 
of the loom, said block, 5-6, being made with 
a flat head, 5, provided with two parallel 
grooves, 7 and 8 (see Fig. 2), longitudinally 
disposed in its upper face, and in which 
grooves the limbs of the lug-strap are 
placed, in order to keep them securely in 
position, so that the loop of the lug-strap 
always remains of proper shape. 





The tail-piece, 6, of the block, 5-6, is nar- 
rower than the head, 5, and is provided with 
a pivot bolt-hole, 9, and whereby the block 
is pivotally connected to the arm of the 
rocker-shaft of the loom. . 

The head portion, 5, of the block, 5-6, has 
a vertical hole (see dotted lines in the illus- 
tration) for receiving the bolt, 10, on the pro- 
jecting upper end of which is placed a clamp- 
ing-plate, 11, reaching over and bearing upon 
both limbs of the lug-strap. 12 and 13 indi- 
cate washers and 14 a clamping-nut, pro- 
vided for the tightening of the parts thus 
explained; permitting at the same time con- 
venient means for replacing a worn out lug- 
strap with a new one. The connections of 
the lug-strap to the rocker-shaft of the loom, 
as thus explained, are of sufficient flexibility 
to prevent jars and shocks when running 
rapidly. 

ee 

There are in Canada 14,650 manufactur- 
ing establishments emploving 344,000 per- 
sons. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF WOOL SCOURING. 


In the manufacture of woolen goods the 

roper washing of the raw fibre as received 
by the mill is of the greatest importance, in 
fact, as we might say, the backbone of suc- 
cessful manufacturing, since upon this manip- 
ulation depends the success of all subse- 
quent operations in the manufacture of the 
goods. Wool must be scoured perfectly in 
ne operation for the fact that poorly scoured 
wool if subjected to a second washing will 
make said fibres not only rougher and 
harder, but at the same time exert a tendency 
to felt them. 

There are various causes which may be 
at the bottom of poorly scoured wool, one of 
said factors possibly being the nature of the 
scouring agent used. For example, although 
soap is the agent par excellence to use, still 
we must be careful what make of it we are 
to use, since many makes of it contain too 
much free alkali, by the use of which, dirt, 
yolk, etc.,,are removed at the expense of the 
staple, i. e., the fineness of the fibre will be 
deteriorated, since said free alkali, as such 
makes of soap contain, acts upon the sub- 
stance of the wool, the keratine, and in turn 
destroys the fine serrations, and for which 
reason only a reliable soap should be used, 
‘The best is good enough,” as we might say, 
and such a trouble as poor scouring should 
not occur. 

In some cases we may, after scouring and 
drying the wool, find that too much of the 
wool fat has been removed, and for which 
reason it is well to mention that a properly 
scoured wool should retain about three per 
cent. of its natural fat, since if more re- 
moved, the fibre will be dry and brittle. 

Provided we find that a lot of wool 
under operation comes out of the- opera- 
tion in a poor condition, the first point 
for us to ascertain is whether said wool was 
treated too harshly. Provided this has been 
the case, a second scouring would only ag- 
gravate the evil, and when in its place an at- 
tempt should be made to restore by artifi- 
cial means the necessary percentage of fat to 
the wool. 

The proper agent for scouring wool, is a 
most important point for the manufacturer 
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to decide upon, its selection depending a 
great deal upon the character of the fibre to 
be treated, there being any number of these 
agents, but the selection of the proper one 
can only be made after duly considering what 
are the effects produced by its use for remov- 
ing the impurities adhering to wool in its 
natural state and which are: 

A: Matter mechanically adhering to it, 
and which may consist simply of dirt, pieces 
of leaves, etc., and which are readily taken 
out during the process of scouring. But in 
some cases there are on the wool, burrs 
which adhere with tenacity, and cannot be 
entirely removed either by scouring or in the 
mixing picker, and for which reason the 
scoured wool has to be subjected to the ac- 
tion of a burr picker, or extracted, i. e., car- 
bonized; the latter being a process liable to 
leave the wool harsh, and thus is to be 
avoided whenever possible. 

B: A great variety of substances secreted 
from the sheep and which are mostly potas- 
sium salts derived from the soil and assimi- 
lated by the sheep through its food. These 
secreted substances can be divided into two 
classes, the first of which is the yolk or suint. 
and which is probably the exudations of ani- 
mal matter from the pores of the skin, which 
seems to be a natural provision for the prop- 
er lubrication of the fleece, and which sub- 
stance is soluble in water, while the other 
substance known as wool fat, is insoluble in 
water and can only be removed by alkaline 
liquids. Suint or yolk consists mostly of sol- 
uble salts of potash, such as the carbonate, 
stearate, oleate, and probably also salts of 
palmitic and valeric acids. There are also 
present varying amounts of other salts of 
potash, such as the chlorides, sulphates, etc. 

If we take a wool rich in these soluble 
potash salts, and wash it in warm water, and 
so continue with fresh lots, we soon get a 
very turbid, soapy liquor which acts as a mild 
scouring agent, and not only removes the 
yolk or suint from the fibre, but also some 


of the wool fat, by forming an emulsion 


with it. This action of these soluble potash 
salts would admit of the wool being almost 
thoroughly and completely washed in a 
stream of running water, were it not for the 
presence in the fleece of wool fat, uncom- 















bined chemically with the yolk, which re- 
mains attached to the wool fibres, and re- 
fuses to pass off by the use of water only. 

In order to dissolve the fatty constituents, 
however, special solvents are required; the 























most active of which are the solutions of al- 
kalies—caustic soda and caustic potash. 
However, both are open to the objection that 
with the least inattention they will hurt the 
wool fibre, i. e., 
































destroy its life, and for which 
reason alkali salts, in which the strength of 
the alkalies is dulled by acids, are preferred. 























Immediately after them, but with a feebler 
action, comes ammonia, the several solutions 








of which are frequently employed in the 
scouring of wool. 








Ammonium carbonate has a very mild ac- 
tion on wool; in fact its action is so mild that 











a higher temperature of the liquor can be 
employed than if using either caustic soda 
or caustic potash. 














If it were not for its high 
cost, it would be more frequently used, since 














wool scoured by it is left in an excellent con- 
dition. 














With reference to the alkali salts previous- 








ly referred to, the question whether soda (so- 
dium carbonate) or potash (potassium car- 
bonate) 














should be used, the difference be- 


tween these two agents is most probably due 

















to their greater or less degree of purity; be- 
cause it is well known that soda as well as 
potash generally contains free alkali. 
Sodium carbonate is a chemical used for 
wool scouring and is sold in several different 
forms. Soda ash is an impure carbonate 
containing about 70 to 95 per cent. Na,CQ,. 
Among the impurities in this substance caus- 
tic soda is of frequent occurrence, and the 
injurious effect upon wool of even very small 
amounts of caustic alkali has already been 
insisted upon. It is therefore very necessary 
to have a simple means of detecting the pres- 
ence of caustic soda in carbonate, and that 
is readily done by dissolving a sample of 
soda ash in water, adding excess of barium 
chloride, filtering, and adding phenol phtha- 
lein; when a pink color is immediately cevel- 
oped caustic soda is present, but the solution 
remains quite colorless in its absence. 
There are now, however, several forms of 
carbonate of soda in the market, which while 
guaranteed to be absolutely free from caus- 
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tic alkali, are only slightly more costly than 
the much more impure soda ash. Such ar: 
the so-called pure alkali which is a practi- 
cally pure and anhydrous carbonate, contain 
ing 98 to 99 per cent. Na,CO,, crystal ca: 
bonate, which is a beautiful preparation of 
the composition Na,CO,H,O, and sesqui- 
carbonate, which is presented by the formula 
Na,CO,NaHCO,. Any of these products 
can be highly recommended. The ordinary 
preparation, known as soda crystals, or 
washing soda, has the composition Na,CO,,- 
10H,O, and thus contain no less than 63 per 
cent. of its weight of water. 

Potassium carbonate has a milder effect 
on the fibre than the soda sa't. It is con 
siderably more expensive than the soda salt, 
and has the disadvantage of absorbing mois- 
ture from the air, forming in turn a pasty 
mass. As the salts occurring naturally in 
wool are salts of potassium, it is claimed by 
many manufacturers that only potash salts 
should be used in wool scouring, since the 
wool is thereby left softer and in better con- 
dition than is the case if soda salts are used. 

When using potash or soda, the operator 
must be very careful, as both of them have a 
corrosive action upon the surface of the 
wool, and the strength of the solutions of 
these salts must be closely regulated accord. 
ing to the quantity of the wool volk to be re- 
snoved. Wool with a high percentage of tliis 
ingredient can stand a more concentrated lye 
than another with a lower percentage. 

Soap, as already previously referred to, is 
an excellent scouring agent for wooi, leaving 
the latter soft, clean and white, but its use 
sometimes occasions trouble in dveing said 
wool, provided the wool thus scoured is not 
thoroughly rinsed after having been washed 
with soap, traces of the latter in this case re- 
maining in the wool, in turn giving the dyer 
lots of trouble, especially when he is not 
aware of it Wool thus scoured with soap 
must for this reason be well rinsed after- 
wards, in order that all traces of the soap 
are perfectly removed Although an addi- 
tional expense and loss of time, this is amply 
compensated by a better result and the pres- 
ervation of the fibre. It is recommended 
that wool destined for piece-dyed cloth be 
washed with soap, because the fulling and 
scouring process of the cloth during its wet 
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nishing removes any soap remaining in the 
loth previously to the dyeing process. 

Wyandotte textile soda is a modern, spe- 
ial brand of a scouring agent. It is what we 
an term a mild scouring aaa, perfectly 
free from all caustic alkali, and in no way 
njures the wool fibre treated by it. Its use 
n connection with sodium carbonate or soap 
annot be recommended too highly. 


—_———__e——_——_ 


FOREIGN NOVELTIES. 


Fancy Cassimere. 


Complete Weave. 
. Pp 


Repeat 2X2. 
Warp—1620 threads, all 2 ply, 5% run woolen yarn; 
10 harness, straight draw 


Reed—12X 2664" wide in the loom. 
Dress— 
1end, orange and white twist. 
4 ends, bottle green and white twist 
1end, orange and white twist 
4 ends, green and w hite twist. 
1end, orange and white twist. 
9 ends, green and white twist 


20 ends 


, repeat Ol pattern. 


—24 picks per inch, 
yarn, arranged thus 


all 2 ply, run woolen, 


1 pick, white twi 
4 picks, light olive and wl 
1 pick, 1 

ricks, | 


1 pick, 


ite twist 


ind white twist 


repeat of eae 


Fini 


Fancy cassimere finish, 56’! wide 


—___—__ 


Fancy Worsted Cheviot. 


Complete Weave 
Repeat 32 X 4. 


Warp ends, 3 


ness, fancy draw. 


222C¢ 


Reed—16% X2=6 
Dress- 


1 end, 2/36s cheviot w 
1 end, 2/428 cheviot 
twist... 

1 end, 2/4as chevi 

twist. . es . coos 

1 end, 2/42s cheviot worsted, black and yellow 
end, 2/36s cheviot worsted, green drab 
end, 5 run woolen cheviot yarn, olive mix.. / 
end, 2/36s cheviot worsted, dark olive and green \ 
end, 5 run woolen che viot yarn, olive mix 

end, 2/36s cheviot worsted, green oe: ani 

end, 2/428 cheviot worsted, bl: ick and green twist 

t 

c 

‘ 


tata 
wide in loom. 


orsted, 
worsted, 


green drab... 
black and yellow 


worsted, black and green { 
, i 


) 


nd, 2/42s cheviot worsted, black and gellow twist. 
ond, 2/42s cheviot worsted, b lack and green twist... 
nd, 2/36s cheviot w orsted, green drab. 
end, 5 run woolen cheviot yarn, olive mix 
1; end, 2/36s cheviot worsted, green drab 
I end, s run woolen cheviot ? arn, Olive mix 
1 end, 2/36s cheviot worsted, dark oliveand green | * 4 
I end, 5 run woolen cheviot yarn, olive mix 


Wu 


II 
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end, 2/36s cheviot worsted, green drab 

end, 2/36s cheviot worsted, olive mix 

end, 2/36s cheviot worsted, dark olive and green 

end, § run woolen cheviot yarn, olive mix 

end, < 5 run woolen cheviot yarn, green and blue 
mix ; 

end, § run woolen cheviot yarn, olive mix..... 

end, 2/36s cheviot worsted, gree n drab.. 

end, 2/36s cheviot worsted, Olive mix....... 

end, 2/18s cheviot w orsted, green. 

end, 2/36s cheviot w orsted, olive mix. 

end, 2/363 cheviot worsted, dark oliv eand gree n 

end, 5 run woolen cheviot yarn, olive mix. 

end, 2/368 cheviot worsted, green drab. . 

1 end, 5 run woolen cheviot yarn, olive mix 
end, 2/36s cheviot worsted, dark olive and green 
end, 5 run woolen cheviot yarn, olive mix. 
end, 2/36s cheviot worsted, green drab. 
end, 2/36s cheviot worsted, olive mix 
end, 2/36s cheviot worsted, green drab. 
end, 2/428 cheviot worsted, black and green twist 


end, 2/42s cheviot worsted, black and yellow twist 
end, 


end, 
end, 5 
end, 2 
end, 5 


2/36s cheviot worsted, green drab.. 
run woolen cheviot yarn, olive mix ; 
36s cheviot worsted, dark olive and green | 


run woolen cheviot yarn, olive mix 


Repeat of patter 


Filling—4t picks per inch, arranged thus: 


1 pick, 2/26s cheviot worsted, oo 

1 pick, 2/26s cheviot worsted, | ck.. 

8 picks, 2/26s cheviot worsted, blac k 

1 pick, 2/26s cheviot worsted, blue 

1 pick, 2/26s cheviot worsted, black. 
picks, 2/26s cheviot worsted, black... 


Repeat of pattern 


Finish—W orsted cheviot finish; 56’! 


wide. 


——_____.¢— 


2/42s cheviot worsted, black and green twist. 


97 


3 ends 


ends 


ends 


8 ends 
ends 
ends 

3 ends 

3 ends 


ends 


end 
end 
end 
end 
end 


> ends 
end 


ends 


picks 
picks 
picks 
picks 


picks 


Worsted Suiting, (Large Check. ) 


Complete 


Repe atl 


3, or 16 harness, fancy dr 


7 dents (a 


/ 


4 ends 
5 ends > =66’ 
4 ends 


dent (a 
24 dents (a 


2/458 we 
, 2/308 worsted lack 
2/48s worsted ue 
2/30s worsted, gray and \ 
worste d, black.. 
2/36s worsted, black 
s, 2/368 worsted, gray and white 
/36s worsted, black, 
2/36s worsted, gray 
2/36s worsted, black 
2/36s worsted, black..... ; 
ofuke worsted, gray and white 
2/36s worsted, black. .. 
2/36s worsted, black.... 
2/36s worsted, gray and 
2/36s worsted, b ack. 
2/36s worsted, black . 
2/36s worsted, gray and whi twist , 


yrsted, green 


2/306s 


ind white 


white 


Repeat of patter: 


Filling: 


2 picks, 2/36s worsted, black. : 
3 picks, 2/36s worsted, gray and w 
2 picks, 2/36s worsted, black 
1 pick, 2/36s worsted, gray 

1 pick, 2/36s worsted, black 

1 pick, 2/36s worsted, gray and 


-65 picks per inch, arranged thus 


hite twist 


ind white twist 


white twist.. 


Repeat of patter 


Finish—W orsted finish, 56'' wide. 


Weave 


29X%4 


aw. 


wide in loom. 


= 4 ends 
1 end 


2 =—24 ¢ nds 


129 ends 


= 2 picks 
3 picks 

2 picks 
=136 picks 
1 pick 


144 picks 








Worsted Suiting. 





Complete Weave. Repeat 124X4. 
Warp—388o ends, 8 or 16 harness, fancy draw. 


Reed—29Xz2 ends, be sure to split baskets by reed=67"' 
wide in loom. 


Dress— 

: ends, 2 40S worsted, olive mix * crereem 3 ends 
» o ( ! 5 e* . 

rend, 2/36s worsted, black.. ; i. 4 bends 

1end, 2/408 worsted, olive mix perckasee ) 

tend, 2/36s worsted, black = 1 end 

7 ends, 2/40s worsted, olive mix.... = 7 ends 

rend, 2/ 368 worsted, black. eee X52 =104 ends 

rend, 2/36s worsted, olive mix en 

tend, 2/36s worsted, black 5 = 1 end 


Repeat of pattern: 124 ends 


Filling—s58 picks per inch, arranged thus: 


3 picks, 2/408 worsted, olive mix ; = 3 picks 
1 pick, 2/36s worsted, black ‘ ins 4= 8 picks 
1 pick, 2/40s worsted, olive mix acme el 

1 pick, 2/36s worsted, black............ = 1 pick 
7 picks, 2/408 worsted, olive mix ... ° = 7 picks 
1 pick, 2/36s worsted, black ‘ he ee ee 

1 pick, 2/408 worsted, olive mix bene , X 58=116 picks 
1 pick, 2/36s worsted, black : COS cee 0:6ncs zen eere = 1 pick 


Repeat of pattern: 136 picks 


Finish—W orsted finish, 56 wide. 
OO 


Worsted Suiting. 


Complete Weave. 


Repeat 4X4. 


‘ Warp—3564 threads, 8 harness, straight 
draw. 





Reed—14X4=—64" wide in loom. 


Dress— 

rend, 2/408 worsted, light blue 
rend, 2/40s worsted, black. 

2 ends, 2/408 worsted, light blue 
tend, 2/408 worsted, black 
1end, 2/40s worsted, light blue 
rend, 2/408 worsted, white 
tend, 2/408 worsted, black. 

2 ends, silk, orange. 

rend, 2/408 worsted, black. 
1end, 2/408 worsted, white. 
1end, 2/408 worsted, light drab. 
1end, 2/408 worsted, black. 

2 ends, 2/408 worsted, light drab 
tend, 2/408 worsted, black. 
tend, 2/40s worsted, light drab. 
tend, 2/40s worsted, white. 
tend, 2/40s worsted, black. 

2 ends, 2/40s worsted, white 
1end, 2/40s worsted, black, 
rend, 2/408 worsted, white. 
24 ends, repeat of pattern. 

Filling— 


1end, 2/408 worsted, dark brown, 
1end, 2/408 worsted, light olive. 
tend, 2/408 worsted, lavender. 
rend, 2/408 worsted, dark brown. 
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2 ends, 2/40s worsted, lavender. 
tend, 2/40s worsted, dark brown, 
tend, 2/40s worsted, lavender. 
1end, 2/408 worsted, light olive. 
tend, 2/40s worsted, dark brown. 
2 ends, 2/40s worsted, light olive. 
tend, 2/40s worsted, dark brown. 
rend, 2/40s worsted, light olive. 
1end, 2/408 worsted, lavender. 
rend, 2/40s worsted, dark brown. 
2 ends, silk, orange. 

tend, 2/40s worsted, dark brown. 
1end, 2/40s worsted, lavender, 

1 end, 2/40s worsted, light olive. 
tend, 2/40s worsted, dark brown, 
2 ends, 2/40s worsted, light olive. 


24 ends, repeat of pattern. 


Finish—Fancy worsted finish, 56!’ wide. 


———————— 


Worsted Suiting, (Large Check. ) 


Complete Weave. Repeat 2X2. 
Warp—z2685 ends, 8 harness, straight draw. 


( 1dent (@ tend (3 ply end) ) 63%" 


Reed-—21% { 1 dent (@ 3 ends ~ wide 
18 dents (@ 2 ends ) in loom 
Dress— 
1end, 3-ply worsted, 2/3as black and light blue twist, overtwist 
OG WEE GFOGD DIMEN. 0.000 ihe rv cacesvsreee Cscvescevec®® § Ond 
9 ends, 2/36s worsted, black.................. coves 9 ends 


tend, 2/36s worsted, brown 
1end, 2/36s worsted, black 


} 
o | 
.[% 3 = 27 ends 


1end, 2/36s worsted, brown. sxe eotnn 
6 ends, 2/36s worsted, black... oe sree 
3 ends, 2/36s worsted, black .... = 3 ends 


rend, 3 ply worsted, 2/32s black and light blue tw ist, 
over twisted with 2/26s black.............. coos 8 end 


17 ends, 2/36s worsted, black.. ; siigcdeemekh = 17 ends 
1end, 2/36s worsted, black, twisted with 2/Sos cotton, 
mercerized, bluish slate. isceneututaiteee = 1 end 
rend, 2/36s worsted.......... Tony saenemers ) 
rend, 2/36s worsted, black, twisted over with} x 2=> 4 ends 
2/3808 mercerized cotton, bluish slate...... j 
17 ends, 2/36s worsted, black........ pat -..== 17 ends 


Repeat of pattern: 8o ends 


Filling—46 picks per inch, arranged thus: 


1 pick, 2/368 worsted, brown....... 
1 pick, 2/36s worsted, black. 


Saeed 





1 pick, 2/36s worsted, brown....° XK 3 = 27 picks 
6 picks, 2/36s worsted, black ...... - 
25 picks, 2/36s worsted, black........ faniant «+++ 25 picks 
1 pick, 2/36s worsted, black, twisted over with 
2/80s mercerized cotton, bluish slate... = 1 pick 
1 pick, 2/36s worsted, black.......... ’ -= 1 pick 
1 pick, 2/36s worsted, black, twisted over with / < ick 
2/80s cotton, mercerized, bluish siate...... \ X2= 4 picks 
31 picks, 2/36s worsted, black,............. o coor emt 32 picks 


Repeat of pattern: SS picks 


Finish—W orsted finish, 56'’ wide. 
———_____ 


Woolen Cheviot Trousering. 


Complete Weave. 
Repeat 14 X 4. 


1 = dent wide. 





Warp—z2160 ends, 14 harness, straight draw. 


Reed—16X 2=67" wide in loom. 
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Dress— 
rend, 2 ply, 6 run woolen yarn, orange. 
4 ends, 2 ply, 6 run woolen yarn, light drab and white twist. 
1end, 2 ply, 6 run woolen yarn, orange. 
8 ends, 4 run woolen yarn, white. 


14 ends, repeat of pattern 


~ 





“illing: 2 picks per inch, 3% run woolen yarn, all black. 
S » 3/2 J 


a 


inish—Cheviot finish; 56!’ wide. 
—_—_——_—<—_. 


Fancy Cassimere, 


ws Complete Weave. Repeat 4X 4. 
So 
Warp—z2720 ends, 12 harness, straight draw. 


Reed—10X 4=68 inches wide in loom. 


Dress— 
2 ends, 31/8 run, woolen yarn, light ...=2 ends } 
2 ends, 3 1/8 run, woolen yarn, dark....= 2 ends 
. 21/S run, woolen varn ' 
eres —" r X 3= 24 ends 
= OY ? = 4 ends 
rend, 31/S8run, woolen yarn, { | 
Gark...ccvse J 
2 ends, 3 1/8 run, woolen yarn, light....—2 ends i 
rend, 31/8 run, woolen yarn, dark....=1 end 
rend, 2 ply, 7% run twist, lively.......=1 end 
rend, 31/8 run, woolen yarn, } . X 3== 24 ends 
MORE: scewetssicesiens vee . \% a= 4 ends j 
rend, 31/S run, woolen yarn, 
Bash. osccvccess ina , J 
2 ends, 3 1/8 run, woolen yarn, light....=2 ends } 
2 ends, 31/8 run, woolen yarn, dark....=2 ends 
rend, 31/Srun, woolen yarn, L x gas ya ends 
MRE. « o cceccccsncese ° { ome ends ‘ d 
rend, 31/Srun, woolen yarn, f “ } 
dark. seuversstecceess J J 
1. 21/S run, woolen yarn, light............. ) ‘ 
pee a e , “pom tection ie X 34= 68 ends 
1end, 31/Srun, woolen yarn, dark...... ° owl 





Repeat of pattern: 148 ends 


Filling—4o picks per inch, arranged thus: 


2 picks, 3 1/8 ruu, woolen yarn, light. ..=2 picks ) 
2 picks, 3 1/8 run, woolen yarn, dark...=2 picks 
I pi a run, ees ' x 3= 24 picks 
1 pick, 31/Srun, woolenyarn, f “ 74 P¥ ks | 
GALE. «< c0caccues > J 
2 picks, 3 1/S run, woolen yarn, light...=2 picks ) 
1pick, 31/8run, woolen yarn, dark,..=1 pick | 
1 pick, 2 ply, 74¢ run twist, lively......==1 pick , 
1 pick, 31/5run, woolen yarn, | 7 3= 24 picks 
RTE. csiecescanetsvsvesss i - oa 
1 pick, 3 1/8 run, woolen yarn, { x 3= 4 picks | 
GATE c ccvasecscvceess j 
2 picks, 3 1/S run, woolen yarn, light...=2 picks | 
2 picks, 3 1/S run, woolen yarn, dark...=2 picks | 
I Ss Foo ar ‘ 
a . S ne 7; x a= 4pic ks! 
1 pick, 3 1/8 run, woolen yarn, { } 
dark.... ee ee } 
1 pick, 3 1/8 run, woolen yarn, light ‘ D ae oie anaes 
1 pick, 31/8 run, woolen yarn, dark pike emece (A= Oy PACKS 


Repeat of pattern: 164 picks 
Finish-Shrinkage at the fulling, 12 per cent.; rough 
finish ; 56!’ wide. 


————$_$_ 


A century ago the value of the cotton, 
woolen and linen yarns and piece goods pro- 
duced in Great Britain and Ireland was 
about $110,000,000; today it is about $850,- 
000,000. 
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FASTENING THE HEADS TO THE BAR- 


REL OF JACK-SPOOLS. 


Jack-spools is the name given to those 
large spools (or rollers with side heads as we 
might call them) used on the finisher card, 
i. e., the condenser of a set of woolen cards 
for winding on the roving, and which then 
in turn are set up in the head or creel of the 
jack (or mule) for the purpose of transform- 
ing said roving into yarn. This use of these 
large spools is the reason for their being 
designated as jack-spools, although the 
same kind of large spools are used exten- 
sively in other departments of a woolen or 
worsted mill, for example the yarn, as com- 
ing from the spinning department, previ- 
ously to dressing the warp is wound in the 
spooling department on similar large spools, 
but which then are known as dresser spools, 
and to which naturally the improved manner 
of securing the heads to the barrel of the 
spool also applies. In the same way, the 
twisting department of the mill, etc., etc. 

The new style of fastening is the invention 
of L. T. Houghton, the well-known inventor 
and builder of spinning machinery devices 
and has for its object to provide a strong, 
simple and efficient spool in which the spool- 
heads are fastened to the body of the spool 
in such way as not to become loose and 
shaky. In this class of spools as ordinarily 
constructed, the spool heads or disks are 
usually simply butted against the end of th 
barrel, i. e., the wooden cylinder or body 
portion. 

As will be well known to the practical 
man, this class of spools is of a consider- 
able length, and in case the affair refers to a 
dresser spool, when wound solid and full 
with yarn, such a full spool then is of con- 
siderable weight. Again any mill man will 
know that in handling these large spools, 
both empty or full of yarn, like any other 
mill supplies they are not handled with 
gloves by the workman, empties being 
thrown on piles, full ones may be permitted 
(by accident) to fall and when naturally a 
concussion is imparted to its head or disk. 
In the ordinary construction of these large 
spools the blows or concussions upon the 
spool-heads are transmitted directly to the 
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stud or centre spindle of the spool, what in 
turn causes a direct shearing pressure on the 
studs or spindles of the spools, causing the 
spool-heads to become loose or shaky; a 
feature which the new fastening prevents, 
since the latter provides for strengthening 
the joints between the body portion of the 
spool and the spool-heads by providing the 
body of the spool with a projection at each 
end, which fits into corresponding sockets, 
combining the parts as thus put together 
with a simple and efficient centre fastening 
which cannot become loosened or turned 
from locked position. The body of the spool 
being provided with projections which fit 
into recesses in the spool-heads, all blows or 
concussions on the spool-heads instead of 
being transmitted directly to the centre 
studs are thus transmitted to the larger and 
less easily injured projecting end of the 
spool-body. 


In order to be able to more clearly explain 





the new fastening arrangement of the head 
to the barrel, the accompanying illustration, 
partly in elevation, partly in section, is 
given, the same showing one end of the 
spool, i. e., the barrel, the head, as well as 
the bolt, by which the spool is held in the 
creel of jack, mule, winder, twister, or 
dresser, or the framing of the condenser or 
spooler, etc., as the case may be. Examining 
said illustration we find the barrel, I, pro 
vided with a transverse nut-socket, 2, and 
with a longitudinal spindle-hole, 3, opening 
therefrom and extending to the end of the 
spool. 4 is the sheet-metal head and which 
is provided with peripheral flange, 5, and 
with a punched-out socket, 6, for receiving 
the projecting end, 7, of the barrel, 1. This 
arrangement will render the head solid in 
place provided the same is prevented from 
being pulled off the end of the spool, and 








what is accomplished by the gudgeon-bolt, 
8, being threaded at its inner end into the 
nut, 9, a washer, 10, of substantially the 
same size as the projecting end of the barrel, 
I, being mounted on the gudgeon-bolt, 8. 
Said gudgeon-bolt is provided with a 
shoulder, 11, having keys, 12, which fit in 
ways, 13, of the washer, 10. To prevent the 
gudgeon-bolt from unscrewing, fastening 
studs are driven through holes or notches 
provided in the sockets, 14, of the washer, 
10. 

In assembling a spool, thus described in 
detail, bolt, 8, is screwed in by using a 
special wrench for turning the washer, Io, 
and when the head is tightly seated the 
washer is then fastened by studs, so that 
there is no possibility of the parts becoming 
loose and shaky. Nails or screws may be 
used in place of studs if so desired. 

piteniiaimnniiippipinaniemes 

THE IMPORTANCE OF ADJUSTABLE 

THREAD GUIDES TO RING 
SPINNING. 





Twist is inserted in ring spinning into 
roving between its passage from the set of 
front rolls (of the 3 sets of drawing rolls as 
carried in the roller stand of the frame) to 
the traveler (as is made to quickly revolve 
on the spinning ring of the ring rail of the 
frame). The purpose of the thread guide, in 
turn, is to guide the yarn (during its process 
of twisting) in its travel from the front rolls 
to the traveler. 

The thread guide is carried in what is 
known as the finger board of the thread 
board, the latter extending the full length of 
the frame, being situated just above the 
spindles. 

On account of the high speed at which the 
spindles are driven (about 9,000 r. p. m.) it 
is requisite that, in order to assure quality 
as well as quantity of product, the eye of 
any thread guide is always adjusted accu- 
rately over the top of its mate spindle, for 
which reason a thread guide, permitting a 
quick and at the same time accurate adjust- 
ment is a most necessary adjunct to any ring 
spinner. 

To be able to adjust the eye of a thread 
guide to its corresponding spindle with great 
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accuracy, it is necessary that said guides are 
capable of adjustment, both longitudinally as 
well as in a swinging direction, i. e., the 
guides to be provided with a _ universal 
adjustment in a plane, or plane traverse to 
the axis of the spindle. 

A thread guide comprising these features 
has been lately brought out by I. E. Palmer, 
of Middletown, Conn., and which is shown 
in the accompanying illustrations, of which 
diagrams A, B, C and D show four varia- 
tions of construction of said thread guide. 

Diagram E, besides showing those por- 
tions of a ring frame to which the affair 
more particularly refers, shows the appli- 
cation of three thread guides (style A in this 
case), the others being similarly adjusted, to 


their respective finger boards of the thread 
board, showing two of the finger boards 
“down,” i. e., in their horizontal position, as 
in use, and one of them “turned up” into a 
vertical position, as when doffing, to show in 
the present instance the convenient means 
provided for adjustment or renewal of a new 
guide. In the latter illustration (Diagram 
E) letter of reference, a, indicates a portion 
of the frame of a ring spinner, b, its set of 
front rolls, c, the back rail of the thread 
board, d, finger boards down or in working 
position with thread guide, e, adjusted over 
top of spindle, f. 

G, shows finger-board raised, as done for 
doffing, etc., in practical work; in this case, 
however, raised for showing adjustment of 
thread guide. H, is the whirl of the spindle 
and by means of which the latter is driven, 
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by bands, from the tin cylinder as extending 
throughout the entire length of the machine. 

With reference to the construction of the 
thread guide shown in connection with dia- 
grams A and B, the same consists of a piece 
of wire having its shank, 1, turned back 
along itself so as to form the elongated open 
loop, 2, for the reception of the fastening 
means for securing it to the finger-board, 3, 
the opposite end of the said wire being bent 
to form the eye, 4, of the guide. The part of 
the shank, 1, which forms the loop, 2, rests 
on a flat washer, 5, and is held in the desired 
adjustment both longitudinally and in a 
swinging direction either by means of a 
clamping-plate, 6 (see diagram A), which is 
forced down against the loop portion of the 
shank by means of a screw, 7, which passes 
through the clamping-plate, 6, and through 
the loop, 2, and washer, 5, into the finger- 
board, 3, or by the head of the screw itself, 
as shown in diagram B. The face of the 
washer, 5, is provided with a teat, 8, struck 
up from the body of the washer, 5, and by 
extending between the ; 


sides of the loop, 


forms a bearing to hold the latter in posi- 


tion, while the washer, 5, will be held in place 
by the frictional contact between it and the 
finger-board, or the washer may be provided 
with a neck, 9, and a pair of lugs, ro and 11, 
at its end, to embrace the shank, I, in prox- 
imity to the doubled portion, and the screw- 
hole in the washer may be elongated, as 
shown in dotted lines in diagram B. 

When the clamping-plate, 6, is omitted, 
the head of the screw, 7, is then enlarged, 
forming, in effect, a clamp-screw, 12, as 
shown in diagram B, where the head, 13, of 
the screw is shown to be sufficiently large to 
overlap the opposite parts of the loop por- 
tion of the guide, so that the simple screw- 
ing of the screws, 12, into the finger-board, 
3, will clamp the guide in such adjustment 
as may be desired, both in a longitudinal 
and swinging direction. In place of being 
straight, the shank of the thread-guide—if 
so desired—may be offset, so as to bring the 
guide eye into the central plane of the finger- 
board. 

The thread guide connection 
with diagrams C and D, consists of a piece 
of wire, having its shank, 1, turned back 


shown in 
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along itself to form an elongated and later- 
ally-extended portion, 2, for the reception 
of the fastening means for securing it to the 
finger-board, 3, the opposite end of the said 
wire being bent to form the eye, 4, of the 
euide, the same as done in connection with 
the previously explained make of thread 
guide. The guide may rest on a washer, 5, 
as shown in diagram C, or it may rest 
directly on the finger-board, as shown in 
diagram D. 





In the form shown in diagram C, the guide 
is held in position by means of two screws, 


6 and 7, which pass through a clamping- 
plate, 8, and through the washer, 5, into the 
finger-board, 3. The screws are located on 
opposite sides of the portion, 2, of the guide, 
and the clamping-plate, 8, is provided inter- 
mediate of the screws, 6 and 7, with a conical 
projection, 9, formed on its side toward the 
shank of the guide by simply punching the 
clamping-plate and raising thereby a conical- 
shaped projection. This projection, 9, is 
intended to seat intermediate of the parts 
formed by the return-bend of the shank and 
acts as a pivot on which the guide may be 
swung back and forth horizontally, while at 
the same time the guide is permitted to 
move outwardly and inwardly, the projec- 
tion, 9, sliding along a shallow groove, ‘10, 
between the parts of the shank of the guide. 
In whatever position the guide be swung or 
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adjusted, it is held securely in place by 
tightening the screws, 6 and 7. 

In the form shown in diagram D, the 
washer is omitted and the clamping-plate, 
11, held in position by screws, 6 and 7, the 
clamping-plate being in this instance pro- 
vided with a rib, 12, located transversely of 
the plate and in position to enter the shallow 
groove, 10, between the parts of the shank of 
the guide, to hold it in position when the 
screws are tightened. The clamping-plate, 
II, is provided with elongated openings, 13 
and 14, for the screws, so that the plate, 11, 
may be tilted edgewise, carrying with it the 
guide to locate the guide in the proper hori- 
zontal adjustment, while at the same time 
the guide may be slid along the rib, 12, to 
give it its proper adjustment outward and 
inward. 


— 9 


TOP-ROLL CLEARERS FOR SPINNING 


FRAMES. 


Although the roving, when leaving the 
last set of fly frames is pretty well cleared of 
all impurities, as well as short and broken 
fibres, still some of the latter will be present 
and which have a tendency to fly out and in 
turn lick around the rolls, more especially 
so when there is much electricity in the air, 
which occurs when the air of the room in 
which the frames are running is dry. The 
most frequent occurrence is for them to curl 
around the top rolls,. producing what is 
known as “licking” which if not prevented 
will draw other fibres of the sliver around 
with them until at last, if not noticed by the 
operator of the frame, all of the sliver would 
be delivered around the front roll, in turn 
causing consequent trouble and waste of 
material. 

To prevent any licking of such fibres 
around either the top or bottom rolls is the 
object of top and under clearers, which are 
devices placed in contact with either series 
of rolls for the purpose of taking up any 
fibres which cling to them. Both clearers, 
the one for the top rolls as well as the one 
for the bottom rolls are important devices 
to the drawing section of a ring frame, but 
as the tendency of the fibres is to fly upward 
and stick to the top rolls, the top clearer is 
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for this reason the one of the greater im- 
portance; the under clearer, principally lap- 
ping up broken ends. The under clearer 
usually consists of a round wooden roll, 
about 3/4 inch in diameter, and which roll 
can be covered or left bare; the principal 
covering, if such is used, being denim or 
canton flannel, the latter answering the pur- 
pose best on account of its softness and 


smoothness, which greatly assists in remov- 
ing the lap from it after a roving strand has 
broken. 


The best adjustment for these 
under clearers is by means of weighting 
them by a lever arrangement working 
against the pivots of the clearers, pressing 
the latter in turn against the under side of 
the fluted bottom rolls, and which kind of 
weighting is considered superior to that 
form of arrangement requiring a spring to 
press against the bearing in which the pivot 
of the clearer revolves. 

As mentioned before, the top clearer is 
the important one to be considered more in 
detail, for previously stated reasons, the 
accompanying illustration showing the ap- 
plication of the most modern construction of 
such a clearer, i. e., the Mason top clearer, 
in diagram A in its front elevation, showing 
at the same time sufficient portions of the 
roller stand and its drawing rolls, in order 
to more clearly explain the construction and 
operation of said clearer. Diagram B is a 
transverse section on the line x—x of dia- 
gram A looking toward the left, the clearer 
being shown in full lines in 
tion, dotted lines showing 


its working posi- 
it thrown up so 
as to expose the top rolls, i. e., position of 
clearer required for cleaning it. Diagram C 
is a rear end elevation of a portion of the 
clearer. Diagram D is an illustration in 
detail (somewhat enlarged to its correspond- 
ing portion in diagram B) of one of the 
notched ears of the pedestal in which the top 
roll clearer is hinged. 

Examining illustration, we find the three 
sets of drawing rolls supported in bearings 
carried in roller stands, 1, said rolls having 
bosses, 2, 3, as seen in diagram A, where 
one boss of each series of rolls (top and 
bottom-front roll) is shown. Each stand, 1, 
is provided with an upturned ear, 4 (see dia- 
gram D) having an angular or substantially 
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V-shaped notch or slot, 5, 6, therein, for 
holding the pivot of the clearer cover. Part 
5 of notch is open at its upper end, forming 
one leg of the V, the other part, 6, forming 
the other leg, extending upwardly and rear- 
wardly from the lower end of part, 5, and 
being shorter than the latter, forming in 
turn a locking device for the clearer. 

Each group of drawing rolls as situated 
between two adjacent pedestals is provided 
with a clearer cover, 7, made of thin sheet 
metal, on account of its light weight and the 
ease with which it can be shaped, the front 
and rear ends of said cover being down 
turned, and at its rear end provided with 
laterally-separated eyes, 8, the cover being 


for this purpose cut out between said eyes, 
somewhat in excess of the width of the 
clearer web, 10, said eyes, 8, receiving a con- 
tinuous transverse rod, 9, which at the same 
time is passed through the bights of the sev- 
eral clearer webs (as many clearer webs be- 
ing provided as there are bosses on a roll). 
[In a similar manner as done in connection 
with the rear end of the cover, 7, its front 
end is correspondingly cut out so as to pro- 
vide eyes for inserting rod, 11, for forming 
the axle for carrying the clearer webs, 10, 
one of which is shown in its full width in 
dotted lines in connection with diagram A, 
showing at the same time also a portion of 
the adjoining web. 

These clear webs, 10, are endless bands of 
cloth, and of such width that they can be 
conveniently inserted in the cut out portions 
of the clearer cover, 7, being carried by rods, 
g and 11. The opposite ends of rod, 9, pro- 





















































































































































































































































































































ject and form pivots, 12, by which the clearer 
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cover, 7, is pivotally supported in the 
V-shaped notch, 5-6, permitting by it the 
raising of the cover (see dotted lines in 
diagrams B and D), when desired to exam- 
ine the top rolls of any set, or to clean the 
apron, said pivots, 12, being at the same 
time the fulcrum for lowering cover back 
into working position. The rear end of each 
clearer cover, 7, is cut away at each side, 
adjacent the endmost eyes, to leave lugs, 13, 
and which when the clearer cover is raised, 
will come in contact and rest upon the backs 
of the upturned ears, 4, of the roller stand, 
1, thus causing the rod, 9, of the clearer 
cover to raise in the part, 6, of the V-slot, 
at the same time locking the clearer cover 
in its open position and: in which it will 
remain until the attendant pulls the clearer 
cover forward and down, the pivots then 
resuming the position shown in full lines in 
diagram D, i. e., being partly raised upwards 
in slot, 5-6, in turn keeping the clearer webs 
in its set more or less under tension. 





POINTS ON FLY FRAMES. 


These are the machines the cotton is sub- 
jected to after leaving the drawing frame, 
and where the fibres, composing the sliver, 
have been cleaned and straightened and thus 
two of three specific objects to be obtained 
before the spinning process is accomplished; 
the third object to reduce the sliver for spin- 
ning purposes, i. e., transfer the sliver into 
roving, being the object of the fly frames. It 
will be seen at the outset that this process 
is clearly one of attenuation, although 
doubling will be made use of in the several 
machines, in order to make the resulting 
roving as uniform and even as possible. 
[his attenuation is obtained by means of 
roller drafting, the extent to which it is car- 
ried on being easily shown by considering 
the weight per yard of the drawing sliver 
as fed to the first frame of this process and 
the weight per yard of the roving from the 
last frame in the process. 

There are generally two or three machines 
used in this process according to character 
of the yarn spun, two machines being suffi- 
cient for roving below 3.00 hank, while from 








3-00 to 7.00 hank a third frame is added and 
above 7.00 hank a fourth frame, called a jack 
frame, is used. Up to 7.00 hank, roving can 
be made successfully without the jack frame, 
provided the carding is even and the fibres 
closed up so that the roving will not whip 
out. The principles of all the machines used 
in the process are identical, i. e., drawing, 
twisting and finally winding the roving on 
bobbins, the only difference being that each 
successive machine delivers roving in a more 
attenuated condition than the previous ma- 
chine has done, with the result that the 
weight per yard of the roving is less, i. e., the 
number of the roving being higher. 

These machitries when spoken of as a class 
are known as “‘fly frames” from the fact that 
in each machine one of the principal parts 
used in their construction is a flyer. There 
are several different names for the different 
machines composing this class, the most 
common practice being to call the first or 
coarsest frame a “slubber” and the second 
and third “roving frames,” also sometimes 
called “speeders” from the fact that these 
frames are run at a high rate of speed. The 
latter are again sub-divided into “intermedi- 
ates” and “fine frames” so as to distinguish 
the character of the work produced on each. 
The intermediate is the first roving frame 
after the slubber and consequently the work 
produced on it is coarser than on the suc- 
ceeding machine. 

In mills using either Sea Island or Egyp- 
tian cotton, or both, in the production of 
very fine yarns, i. e., above 60’s, a still finer 
roving is made before the spinnings, it being 
known as “jack roving.” The machine. used 
for the production of this roving is called 
the “jack frame,” or “jack roving frame,” it 
being identical in operation with the other 
roving frames, the only difference being that 
the jack frame is built in smaller proportions 
and consequently makes a finer roving. The 
frames in the process would then be slub- 
bing, intermediate, fine and jack frames. 

Another way of designating the different 
frames when four are used is to call the first 
machine after the drawing frame the slubber, 
the next one the first intermediate, the 
next the second intermediate, and the last 
machine the roving frame. As mentioned 
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before, the principle of all the fly frames is 
alike, consequently any explanation given to 
one frame will at the same time apply to 
the others, the difference in different makes 
of these machines being in detail only and 
when consequently the general description 
given will apply to all. 

The reason for using three of four differ- 
ent frames, as the case may be, is to reduce 
the sliver as coming from the drawing frame 
to the desired counts more gradually than 
would be the case if only one or two frames 
were used; so that we shall have a finer hank 
roving in the intermediate than the slubbing, 
and a still finer in the fine frame than in the 
intermediate frame. 

The slubber differs principally from the 
other machines in the manner of feeding the 
material through said machines, this being 
due to the difference in the method of deliv- 
ering the material from the drawing frame 
and from the fly frames. The slivers from 
the drawing frame as delivered into cans, 
are fed up to the slubber from the rear, the 
cans containing the slivers being placed on 
the floor behind the machine. The full bob- 
the creel on the intermediate frame and the 
bins as made on the slubber are placed in 
roving is thus fed to the machine. The de- 
tails of the creel will be explained later. In 
the same manner, the full bobbins as made 
on the intermediate frame are placed in the 
creel of the fine frame and the roving fed to 
that machine, the same being true also for 
the jack frame when it is used. 

Fly frames are constructed with the object 
in view of attenuating the sliver, but with this 
attenuation, new conditions are brought into 
the sliver, which render other operations on 
the frame necessary, because as the sliver is 
reduced in size, it naturally becomes weaker 
and consequently has to be twisted suff- 
ciently in order to enable the fibres compos- 
ing it to hold together with sufficient friction 
to be delivered from the frame, and to be 
strong enough for further handling. By 
thus having to put twist into what is now 
called roving instead of sliver, a special 
method of delivering said roving must be 
used in connection with the twisting opera- 
tion. This method is to wind the roving 
onto a bobbin in a systematic manner during 
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the time that twist is being put in, thus mak- 
ing a continuous operation for the frame. 

The motions to be considered in a fly 
frame are: the draft, twist, the let-off or ten- 
sion, the carriage motion, or lay, and the 
taper. 

The drawing rolls in fly frames work on 
the same principle as those in the drawing 
frame, i.e. “roller drafting.” In following 
the passage of the cotton through the sev- 
eral fly frames, the reduction of the sliver 
takes place gradually, that is, the draft is 
made larger in each succeeding frame. The 
exact amount of the total drafts, of course, 
depends upon the character of the cotton 
used, and also upon the numbers of the yarn 
to be spun; the disposal of the total draft 
among the different frames being generally 
within certain limits which have been found 
to be best adapted to the frames. The draft 
on the slubber when using American cotton 
is from 4 to 5, for the intermediate frame 
from 5 to 6, and for the fine frame from 
5 1/2 to 6 1/2. When long staple cotton 
(Sea Island, Egyptian) is used for the pro- 


duction of high counts of yarn, the draft on 
the slubber is from 5 to 5 1/2, for the inter- 
mediate from 5 1/2 to 6 1/2, for the fine 
frame from 6 1/2 to 8, and for the jack 
frame, which would be used in this instance, 


from 5 1/2 upwards. Variations in the 
amount of draft on different machines are 
frequently introduced, in order to obtain the 
same total draft, the reason for this being 
easily seen when considering the process as 
a whole. The two or three frames through 
which the cotton must pass easily allow a 
variety of divisions in the arrangements of 
the drafts, which is taken advantage of in 
making changes only in one or two frames 
instead of changing all, when another num- 
ber of roving is to be made. However, this 
variation should not be carried too far, the 
safest plan being to let each frame do its 
share in the work of making the roving 
finer. 

With reference to the second operation 
“twist,” the slubber is the first frame that 
puts any twist into the cotton thus far 
treated. Twist, as will be readily under- 
stood, is the foundation of cotton spinning, 
since if it were not for twist it would not be 
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possible to draw the roving finer, i. e., to the 
size required for twisting it finally into yarn; 
again if it was not for the twist, the product 
would be so weak as to be useless. The cot- 
ton fibre is not as it appears to the naked 
eye, a solid cylindrical hair, but when fully 
developed and examined microscopically, the 
same appear as a long and relatively narrow, 
flattened tube, spirally twisted about its 
axis. 

The method of putting twist into the rov- 
ing calls for a rapidly revolving spindle 
which carries a flyer, placed on the top end, 
said flyer being so constructed that it can 
be threaded with the roving through its 
axis of rotation at the top, said roving then 
being guided through a hole situated out of 
the centre of rotation, so that as the flyer 
is revolved, the roving is carried around the 
centre of rotation and consequently re- 
ceives a twist for each revolution of the spin- 
dle; arrangements being made in the frames 
whereby the amount of twist as going into 
the roving can be easily and accurately 
regulated. The amount of twist per inch to 
put in the roving remains to a certain ex- 
tent a matter of experience, depending upon 
several conditions, amongst others upon the 
length of the staple, the uniformity and co- 
hesiveness of the fibres, etc., although a cer- 
tain basis exists from which to work. The 
amount should never exceed that which is 
necessary to give it just sufficient strength 
for handling for it must be clearly under- 
stood that the merest excess of twist in the 
roving will interfere, to a proportionate ex- 
tent, with any further drawing in the suc- 
cessive machines. Thus we can see that, 
although the twisting is a necessity for giv- 
ing cohesion to the fibres during the wind- 
ing operation, yet the succeeding processes 
must be kept in view, and the twist arranged 
so that the effectiveness of any future draw- 
ing action required will not be interfered 
with by said twist. 

Twist holds the fibres in the roving to- 
gether and gives it strength, consequently 
the more fibres there are in a roving or a 
thread, the stronger it is and the less twist it 
will need to give it a required strength, and 
when consequently the number of turns of 
twist necessary to the work is in proportion 











to the count of yarn or roving under oper- 
ation, a feature which gave rise to the term . 
“standard twist” to the various yarns, and 
which twist for roving made from staple cot 
ton is determined by multiplying the square 
root of the number of roving with 1.2. An- 
other rule used for ascertaining the twist is 
to double the hank of the roving and ex 
tract the square root from it and which, in 
turn, will indicate the turns per inch re- 
quired. Considering both rules given, a 
slight variation in the result will be found, 
which one to use being left to the option 
of the reader; the latter method being gen- 
erally employed when dealing with harsh, 
hard drawing cotton, while with a softer, 
easier, drawing cotton, more twist can be 
put in the roving, without hurting future 
processes. Be careful to remember when 
figuring the turns of twist for the roving that 
too much twist put in will make the roving 
so hard that it will draw hard on the next 
frame and in turn will wear out the top rolls. 
Again, if putting in too little twist, the re- 
sult will be that the work will run badly, and 
that the roving when being unwound on 
the next frame will be stretched and in turn 
make poor work right along. Stretching is 
not proper drawing. 

Roving always contains more or less thick 
and thin places, and it will be observed that 
at twisting the twist will always run to the 
thin places; and when consequently any 
stretching is done, the thick places on ac 
count of having less twist and being weaker 
than the other portions of the roving, are 
drawn more than the stronger places, in 
turn making a place that was weaker at the 
beginning, still weaker. This will explain 
that by means of stretching is understood 
drawing without either doubling or twist. 

We now come to the mechanisms used 
for winding the bobbin and which will re 
quire careful study by the student in order 
to be properly understood by him. The 
roving is wound on the bobbin by placing 
said bobbin over the spindle and allowing 
the delivery portion of the flyer to deposit 
the roving onto the bobbin, the difference 
in speed between the flyer and bobbin be 
ing just sufficient to allow the bobbin to take 


up the delivered roving. The roving is 
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coiled around the bobbin so that the coils 
lie side by side in one layer, this being ob- 
tained by the upward and downward trav- 
erse of the bobbin, the traverse becoming 
shorter after each layer or roving is de- 
posited, in order to make the bobbin cone 
shaped at each end. 

A fly frame is easily distinguished in a 
mill by having a large number of spindles 
unning in a single frame, each spindle be- 
ng a duplicate of the other and producing 
similar bobbins. 

At the slubber, the slivers are passed up 
rom the sliver cans through guides at the 
back of the slubber and over a slowly re- 
volving octagonal shaped roll, the object be- 
ing to aid the slivers in passing to the draft- 
ing rolls from the cans. The slivers are then 
passed forward through the frame, the re- 
sulting rovings being wound on bobbins, 
which when full are taken off of the frame 
and then put up in the “creel” of the inter- 
mediate frame, to be in turn fed to that ma- 
chine. Rovings are delivered and wound on 
bobbins in a similar manner to those on the 
slubber, and when full are placed in the 
creel of the fine frame to be fed to that ma- 
chine. As the rovings are made smaller at 
each succeeding process, smaller bobbins 
are used to wind the delivered roving on. 
The empty bobbins used on these frames are 
usually made of wood, although substitutes 
made of paper, etc., have been tried. The 
best bobbins are made by having the lower 
ends of the bobbins protected by a wire 
placed in a groove, this tending to keep them 
from splitting. The bobbins are notched 
on the bottom so as to get a grip on the re- 
volving holder. All bobbins on any machine 
should be of exact dimensions, so as to fit 
the spindles as closely as possible without 
binding, and also to have the outside diam- 
eter uniform, since otherwise the roving 
cannot be wound on such bobbins at the 
same time with other bobbins, bobbin 
gauges being now used to accurately test 
both inside and outside diameters of a bob- 
bin before it is run on the frame. 

The creel on a fly frame consists of a 
framework that extends the whole length of 
the machine and is used to hold the skewers 

‘on which the full bobbins are placed. 
Skewers are rounded pieces of wood, which 
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are run into holes into the bobbins, to hold 
them in the creel, having both ends pointed 
for bearings so as to reduce the friction and 
thus require less pull to rotate the bobbin. 
Near the lower end of the skewer, a knob 
is fitted on, for the bobbin to rest upon. 
The ends extend a little farther than the bob- 
bin, so as to be placed in position in the 
creel with these ends as bearings. 

With reference to the construction of the 
fly frame, we find its creel portion generally 
made up of the back rails, a front rail, and a 
top board, all of which extend the entire 
length of the frame. These rails and the top 
board are held by arms secured in turn to 
upright rods in the machine by means of set 
screws; and in turn making said rails ad- 
justable in the creel to suit the various 
sizes of bobbins used by the mill. These 
rails, as a rule, are made of wood and have 
porcelain or glass cups in their upper side 
to carry the bottoms or lower bearings of 
the skewers, which in turn carry the bobbin. 
The tops of these skewers are made to 
either extend into holes drilled into the bot- 
toms of the respective rails and the top 
board (said holes being fitted with brass 
rings in order to prevent wearing out of the 
wood) or said respective rails and the 
board are provided with wire eyes on 
edge, to carry the top bearings of the 
skewers. When placing a bobbin in the 
creel, a skewer is passed through its centre 
hole and the upper point of said skewer in 
turn either entered in its respective hole in 
the bottom of its respective rail or top board; 
or into the wire eyes provided this arrange- 
ment is used. The lower pointed end of the 


top 
the 


skewer is then set in the porcelain or glass 
cup in its respective rail and the bobbin is 
then in position for feeding the roving to 


the frame. Full bobbins are kept for the 
convenience of the operator on the 


board. 


top 


The ends of the roving on the bobbins as 
placed in the creel are then drawn from the 
bobbins and passed over their respective 
guide rods through guide eyes on the trav- 
erse rod as situated directly behind the rolls 
This traverse rod, just referred to, has a slow 
horizontal traverse motion imparted to it, the 
object being to prevent the roving from pass 
ing through between the pairs of rolls con- 
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tinually on the same surface and thus wear- 
ing a groove in the top leather roll, while the 
other portion of the roll would remain un- 
used. The drafting rolls on these frames 
consist of three pairs of rolls, the bottom 
rolls being fluted steel rolls, while the top 
ones are leather covered. Metallic rolls are 
used to some extent on the slubber, but not 
on the succeeding machines. Occasionally 
frames are found with four pairs of rolls, but 
this is an old form of construction now out 
of date. 

During the passage of the roving between 
the three pairs of rolls previously referred to, 
as will be readily understood, the roving is 
subjected to the required amount of drafting. 
From the front pair of rolls the roving then 
passes to a flyer, which securely rests on a 
revolving spindle. This flyer has a hole in 
its top end and in the side connecting with 
this one, a hole being also provided through 
one of its legs. The roving passes in turn 
through these holes to the eye in the presser 
foot which is a part of the flyer, and from 
there onto the bobbin. 

The roving is twisted in the frame, between 
the bite of the pair of front rolls of the set of 
drawing rolls and the top of the flyer, by the 
combined revolving of the flyer and the bob- 
bin. Although the flyer puts the actual twist 
into the roving, the revolution of the bobbin 
makes said operation practicable; bobbins 
being transversed vertically, while the roving 
is laid on, so as to lay the coils of roving 
side by side on the bobbin in order to form 
smooth layers. 

All fly frames are made with two rows of 
spindles, spaced so as to permit the use of 
a maximum number of spindles in a given 
length of the frame and yet have them work 
without interfering with each other. In some 
machines the spindles are placed in the frame 
in a shape known as a zig-zag order, where- 
as in others they are placed exactly midway 
between each other, each row remaining dis- 
tinct. Again, in other makes, the spindles of 
the back row are not placed exactly midway 
between the centres of those of the front row, 
but slightly to one side, so as to make the 
back row more accessible to the operator in 
piecing up ends or when doffing the bobbins. 

Although fly frames are divided into the 
three or four classes mentioned, i. e., slub- 






bers, intermediates, etc., yet we find that each 
process frame is made in different sizes with 
different numbers of spindles, different 
lengths of the traverse and different diame- 
ters of bobbin made. Thus a frame spoken 
of to indicate the size, as a 128 spindle, 7 by 
3 1/2, means that the frame contains two 
rows of spindles, 64 in each row, that the 
greatest possible traverse of the bobbin is 
seven inches in length, which would mean 
that the first layer of coils put on the bobbin 
occupies this space, and that when the bob- 
bin is full of roving it is 3 1/2 inches in 
diameter across the last layer. 

The different process frames are all built 
within certain lirnits, which have been found 
by experience to be best suited for certain 
classes of work. 

The traverse for slubbers is usually 10, 11 
or 12 inches, for intermediates 8, 9 or 10 
inches, for fine frames 7 or 8 inches, and for 
jack roving frames 5 or 6 inches. The rea- 
son of this diminishing in traverse is that as 
the roving becomes attenuated by the proc- 
esses and consequently reduced in strength, 
it requires to be wound on a smaller size 
bobbin in Order that said bobbin will not be 
too heavy to be afterwards pulled round by 
the roving without straining it when placed 
in the creel of the succeeding machine. 

The diameter of a full bobbin made on the 
different process frames is proportionately 
small according to the length of traverse, the 
diameters being limited on any frame by 
the space of the spindles, which is arranged 
to correspond with the traverse so as to build 
a standard shaped bobbin. This shape is ob- 
tained by making the diameter of the bobbin 
one-half that of the length of the traverse, 
which will be easily seen by referring to some 
of the sizes as for example, a 10-inch trav- 
erse frame makes a 5-inch bobbin, usually 
expressed 10 by 5. Exceptions are some- 
times made to this rule in jack roving frames 
and for special purposes on the fine frame 
where the bobbin is made slightly smaller 
than half of the diameter, as for example, 7 
by 3. 

Standard sizes are: Slubber, 12 by 6, 11 by 
5 1/2, 10 by 5; intermediate, 10 by 5, 9 by 
41/2, 8 by 4; Roving Frame, 8 by 31/2, 7 
by 31/2, 7 by 3; Jack Frame, 6 by 3, 6 by . 
21/2, 5 by 21/2. 





CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 
At Home and Abroad. 


RING FRAME BUILDER MOTION. 


BY J. T. BROADBENT 


On a ring spinning frame the mechanism 
which regulates the formation of the bobbin 
is known as the builder, or builder motion, 
and may be made in three styles; namely, the 
warp builder, the filling builder and the com- 
bination builder. 
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FIG, I. 


The latter simply refers to a builder motion 
so arranged that by the mere changing of a 
lever, or chain and cam, either a warp or fill- 
ing build can be obtained. 

The bobbin representing the warp build is 
shown with a taper at each end somewhat 
similar to a roving bobbin, Fig. 1. This is 
caused by putting the yarn on in layers, each 
of which is shorter than the preceding one. 

The length of the first layer may be from 


5 to 8 inches, and this is gradually reduced 
until the last layer is formed, which may be 
from 1 1/2 to 2 1/2 inches shorter than the 

The important point to be re- 
membered in connection with the warp bob- 


first layer. 


bin is that the traverse of the ring rail is 
gradually shortened throughout the forma- 
tion of the but at all times the 
traverse or sweep of the rail extends from a 


bobbin; 





A WARP BUILDER. 


point above to a point below the centre of 
the bobbin. 

Before a detailed explanation of the parts 
is given, a general idea of the manner in 
which motion is imparted to the ring rail 
may be obtained from the following descrip- 
tion of Fig. 1, which represents a Fales & 
Jencks arranged to build a 
bobbin. 

The builder arm, 


frame warp 


A, is fulerumed on the 
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pin, B, and permitted to swing freely. On 
the opposite end of the arm is a spindle, C, 
carrying a worm, D, the latter meshing into 
the rack, E, in such a manner that when C is 
revolved, the worm will cause the rack to 
move backward or forward according to the 
direction in which C is revolved. 

Connected to the rack, E, by means of a 
pin, is the hook, F, which holds one end of 
the chain, G; the latter extends from this 
point and after passing over a guide pulley 1s 
attached at its opposite end to the quadrant 
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bracket, H. This bracket is adjustable on 
the arm, H’, which together with arms K and 
L, are centered on a shaft shown at J. 

The arm, K, supports the ring rail, M, by 
means of the lifting rod, N; while the arm, 
L, carries a weight, O, known as the bal- 
ance weight. 

The object of L and O is to reduce the 
strain, which would otherwise fall upon the 
various parts in raising or lowering the ring 
rail. 

Again it will be seen that the position of 
the weight, O, is such that it is continually 
bearing down on the arm, L, and tending to 
swing the bracket, H, over towards the 
right. This exerts a pull upon the chain, G. 


A FILLING 








which lifts the builder arm and keeps the 
small roller, S, continually pressing agains: 
the face of the cam, R. 

The operation of the various parts may 
be outlined as follows: 

The cam shaft, P, is given a slow rotary 
motion by means of a gearing from the head 
of the machine, and carries the cam, R, 
against the face of which is kept the cam 
roller, S, as previously explained. 

As the cam revolves a swinging motion 
is given to the arm, A, on its centre, B, and 








BUILDER. 


by means of the chain, G, a similar motion 
is transmitted to tiie arm, H. This gives a 
rocking motion to the shaft, J, and causes 
the arm, K, to raise and lower the ring rail. 
M, by means of the rod, N. Returning to 
the small shait or spindle, C, it will be ob 
served that on its uuter end is secured 4 
ratchet gear, T, which has a pawl, T’, en- 
gaging with its teeth. When the arm, A, 
ascends, the pawl is brought against an ad- 
justable finger or rod shown at U, and as the 
arm continues on its upward movement, this 
rod causes the pawl to be pushed downward, 
and thus revolves the gear, T, and the 
spindle, C, a portion of a revolution. This 
part of a revolution will move the rack, F. 














on the warp builder, Fig. 1, or revolve the 

gear, E’, on the filling builder, Fig. 2. 

SHORTENING THE TRAVERSE TO OBTAIN THE 
WARP BUILD. 

The method of shortening the traverse in 
order to obtain the warp build form of bob- 
bin, may be explained as follows: When be- 
ginning to wind on the empty bobbin the 
pin on the rack, E, to which the hook, F, is 
connected, is at its greatest distance from 
the fulcrum, B, which we will assume to be 
18 inches. As _ previously explained the 
swinging of the arm causes the pawl or 
catch, T’, to turn the shaft, C, and worm, D, 
so that the latter causes the rack, E, to ap- 
proach the fulcrum, B; therefore, when the 
bobbin is full the pin carrying hook, F, is at 
its nearest point to B. 

Before proceeding further let us deter- 
mine the amount of traverse given to the 
ring rail, if the arms, H and K, are of such 
a length that the same vertical movement 
is given to the ring rail as is imparted to the 
pin in the rack, E, to which the hook, F, is 
secured. 

When the first layer of yarn is being 
wound on the bobbin, we stated that the 
rack pin is 18 inches from the fulcrum; 
therefore if the cam roller, S, is 12 inches 
from the fulcrum and is given a uniform 
sweep of 4 inches; viz, 2 inches above and 
2 inches below a horizontal line drawn 
through the fulcrum, we may find the trav- 
erse of the ring rail by applying the fol- 
lowing rule, Fig. 3: 

Multiply distance from fulcrum to the rack 
pin, by the sweep or throw of the cam; and 
divide result by distance from fulcrum to 
cam roller. Thus (18 inches *K 4) ~ I2 
inches = 6 inches movement to the rack pin, 
and as we previously stated that the various 
arms connecting the builder arm and ring 
rail, were arranged to impart a similar mo- 
tion to the latter, the yarn will be laid over 6 
inches of the surface of the bobbin. 

As the bobbin fills, the rack is moved 
gradually toward the fulcrum, so that the 
distance between the rack pin and the ful- 
crum is shortened. 

If the total distance moved brings the 
rack pin 6 inches nearer, making the dis- 
tance from fulcrum to pin 12 inches, by ap- 
plying the foregoing rule we find the trav- 
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erse will be equal to the sweep of the cam: 
namely, (I2 X 4) + 12 = 4q inches, or 2 
inches shorter than the first layer, and as 
this difference has been obtained gradually 
the bobbin with conical shaped ends is 
formed. When the bobbins have been 
doffed the rack is wound back to its 
farthest position again. 


CHANGING FROM WARP BUILD TO FILLING 
BUILD. 
3y comparing Fig. 1 with Fig. 2 it will 
be noticed that the rack, E, and hook, F, 
have been replaced by the chain, F’, and the 
gear, E’; the latter being driven by the 
worm on the spindle, C. 
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FIG. 3. 

It will be noticed also that the cam used 
for the warp build has a heart shaped sur- 
face, designed to give the upward and down- 
ward motion practically at the same speed; 
while the filling cam is shown with three 
leaves, which gives three traverses in each 
direction for each revolution of the cam 
shaft, but the sweep of the cam is not so 
great as the heart cam which makes only 
one traverse in each direction for every rev 
olution of the cam shaft. 

The filling cam is also made to give a 
quicker traverse in one direction than in the 
other, and it is a matter of opinion with mill 
men whether it is better to have the quick 
traverse downward or upward. In defense 
of the former it may be said that the samc 
principle holds good in this case as in the 
mule cop, which is built always with the 
quick traverse down. This has a binding 
effect upon the upper cone of the cop from 
the fact that the yarn wound in quick coarse 
coils from the “nose” to the “shoulder” acts 
also as a crossing thread for maintaining the 
individuality of the layers. 

In addition to this, when the yarn is being 
taken off the filling bobbin (which is usually 
over the end), it will be observed that the 
quick or coarse spiral is wound from 
shoulder to nose, and comes off quickly and 
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clearly; whereas if the finely pitched spiral 
were wound off from shoulder to nose the 
yarn would have more of a tendency to draw 
off several coils at a time, thus causing it to 
become entangled. 

Usually the cone shaped portion at the 
bottom of the filling bobbin is followed as a 
guide for both traverse and taper. 

Che filling build indicates a formation that 
gives taper to the top of the bobbin, and the 
remainder of the bobbin is practically cylin- 
drical. This.is caused by building the yarn 
up the bobbin gradually from the bottom by 
a series of layers, the first of which is laid 
upon the cone-shaped portion of the bobbin, 
and each succeeding layer being placed a 
little higher until the highest position is 
reached. 

While the full length of the filling bobbin 
may be from 6 to 8 inches, the sweep of the 
ring rail is practically the same throughout 
the entire build of the bobbin; viz, from 
1 1/2 to 2 inches traverse, but each traverse 
covers a different position on the bobbin. 
For instance, when the first layer of yarn is 
being wound on the bobbin the ring rail is in 
its lowest position, and the chain, I’, is 
wound around the hub of the gear, E’ 
Fig. 2. 

Let it be remembered in this case, that the 
point where the chain, Ff’, is connected to the 
arm, A, is always the same distance from 
the fulcrum, B; therefore the traverse of the 
ring rail is not changed in length as on the 
warp build. With the exceptions mentioned, 
however, the parts employed are similar to 
those in Fig. 1; therefore, the movement of 
the arm, A, causes the gear, T, to be oper- 
ated upon, and revolve the worm with spin- 


dle, C, in such a manner, that a small 
amount of chain is unwound from the hub of 
the gear, E’. This allows the balance 


weight, O, to raise the rail practically equal 
to the amount of chain unwound, and thus 
causes the next layer of yarn to be placed a 
little higher up the bobbin. 

A repetition of this continues until the 
chain is unwound from the hub of E’, or the 
rail is raised high enough on the bobbin. 

Referring to the taper of the bobbin it 
may be said that judgment must be used on 
this, and the right taper is that which gives 
the maximum length of yarn on a bobbin, 








consistent with safety in handling and un 
winding without damage to the yarn, or 
causing the yarn to fall off the edges and 
become entangled. 

SETTING THE BUILDER MOTION. 

The following is given as a guide in set- 
ting the builder motion: 

First place the builder arm and cam shaft 
in position and see that they work freely in 
their bearings. The centre of the cam shaft 
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FIG. 4. 


must be directly over the centre of the small 
roller, S, in the arm, A, upon which the cam 
works. The centre of the fulcrum, B, must 
be in line with the cam roller when the lat- 
ter is half way between its highest and low- 
est positions. : 

Now measure off the length of the sur- 
face on the bobbin to be covered by the first 
layer of yarn, and mark the bobbin exactly 
in the centre of the traverse required. Con- 
nect the builder arm with the ring rail and 
have the chain guide pulley in line with the 
arm to which it is connected on the lifter 
shaft. 

Then by the adjusting screws, G’, at the 
end of the chain, G, we bring the ring rail 
opposite the mark on the bobbin. For in- 
stance, if after making the previous settings 
we find the ring rail too low, we must let 
out on the chain and the weight, O, will raise 
the rail. On the other hand if the rail is too 
high we must tighten on the chain, and this 
pulls, H, toward the left and lowers the rail. 

If, after the frame is started, we find that 
a little more of the surface of the bobbin can 
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be conveniently covered, that is, if we could 
ise a longer traverse, we may do so by 
dropping the quadrant, H, a little lower on 
the arm, H’, and thus increase the sweep of 
the arm, K, and also the ring rail. 

fo illustrate this, Fig. 4 will be referred 
to, in which lines H and K represent the 
arms, H and K, in Fig. 1, on warp builder. 

It was stated in connection with this mo- 
tion, that we assume K to be the same 
length from its centre, J, to the point where 
the rod, N, rests upon it, as the distance 
from J] to where the chain is connected to 
H; therefore, in Fig. 4, H and K are the 
same length, and we will assume this to be 
12 inches. If then we move the upper end 
of H 6 inches by means of the chain, we find 
that the outer end of K will move the same 
distance; viz (6 K) + H = 6 inches; this 
is shown by the plain lines. Still keeping 
the chain connected to the end of H we 
should find that if a mark be made on H to 
indicate 10 inches from J, this mark would 
make a sweep of 5 inches, while the end of 
the arm made 6 inches. 

Now suppose we connect the chain to H 
at a point 10 inches from the centre, and 
still give the 6 inches movement to the chain; 
it will be seen that this gives a 6-inch sweep 
at a point that previously had but 5 inches 
movement, as shown by the dotted line 
passing through H at Io inches from the 
centre. 

Therefore if we shorten H to Io inches 
and impart 6 inches movement at this point, 
keeping K the same length, the sweep of 
the end of K will equal (6 &k K) + H = (6 

12) + 10 = 7 1/5 inches, and this will be 
imparted to the ring rail. 

It may be mentioned here that the trav- 
erse may also be lengthened by winding the 
rack pin farther out from the fulcrum. 

For example, referring to Fig. 3, if we 
move the rack pin 2 inches farther from the 
fulcrum, J, the traverse would equal (20 X 4) 
6 2/3 inches movement. 

Whenever the length of the traverse has 
been changed it is advisable to watch the 
next few traverses of the ring rail, as the 
change usually causes it to run a little 
farther on one side the centre than on the 
other, depending upon whether the sweep 
has been lengthened or shortened. 
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THE STAMPING OF FABRICS IN 
ENGLAND. 


BY ARTHUR STONE 


Now that the branding and advertising of 
textiles becomes general it is the more nec- 
essary to discuss ways and means of stamp- 
ing cloth goods. Much of the marking is 
unsatisfactory in appearance and somewhat 
difficult to read. Under proper precautions 
this need not be so; simple means suffice 
usually to set matters to rights. Good 
stamps are readily procurable from engrav- 
ers and are not expensive. The designer 
can see to it that so much space is allowed 
between lines and letters that the design does 
not easily become clogged with pigment. 
With his modern American machinery the 
engraver can quickly rout out the block or 
stamp to a safe depth. Then with a small 
scrubbing brush dipped in turpentine the 
warehouseman may always keep the outlines 
fairly clean. 

Most of the engraved brass stamps used 
are mounted on a block of wood correspond- 
ing with the shape of the metal. The mount 
is rounded at its edges and grooved along 
its sides for convenience in gripping and the 
impression is made by hand more often than 
by machine. Various English builders of 
machines for the dyeing and finishing trades 
supply stamping machinery. Demand for 
these is small and the machines are made 
according to requirement rather than to any 
standard. Sometimes they are independent 
pieces of mechanism and sometimes attach- 
ments to a tentering or a measuring machine. 
The principle common to them is the passage 
of the cloth round a drum of one yard in 
circumference. By means of cams, the appa- 
ratus is adjusted to stamp at periodical in- 
tervals of one or more yards, the stamp be- 
ing inked automatically while in motion. 

On these lines a stamping machine is easily 
devised by a machine-builder and to some 
people it may be an advantage to have their 
stamping mechanically performed. In works 
where different stamps are numerous and 
where impressions have to be made at vary- 
ing intervals or at different portions of the 
width, a machine is not advantageous. Cus- 
tomer’s marks are to be put at this side or 
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that side or in the middle, and sometimes at 
spaces of one yard and sometimes of four. 
The simpler thing is then to work by hand 
and that is usual. The periodicity of the 
stamping is effected by marking the goods 
while they lie in press-cuttle. By impressing 
folds in regular alternation the brands are 
distributed regularly and that is how most ot 
the proprietary marks used by the Bradford 
Dyers’ Association are put upon their cloth. 
On the other hand Priestley’s Limited and 
some of the French dyers employ machines 
for stamping their names along the lists of 
their goods. 

Not all trade-marking is done by means 
of stamp and wet color. Tissue transfer 
papers are much used upon which a design 
is attached with gelatine. A hot iron is 
brushed over the back of the paper; the gela- 
tine softens and an impression, usually in 
gold, remains. It does not appear that ma- 
chines are made for applying marks by trans- 
fer and where metallic powder is in question 
this is the cleanest means. Otherwise the 
bronze-powder must be mixed with gum- 
water and be applied with the stamp, or must 
be dusted upon a previous imprint of quick- 
drying paint or preparation. The first of 
these alternatives is inferior as the metallic 
dust and liquid medium do not mingle thor- 
oughly; they quickly clog the stamp besides 
yielding ragged outlines. The second alter- 
native is only practicable upon goods from 
which the bronze dust is easily removed and 
is obnoxious because the air is more or less 
heavily loaded with a somewhat deleterious 
powder. 

The pigment employed in stamping is 
spread usually upon a rubber pad from which 
the stamp is easily inked. The tendency of 
the pad to collect fluff and to convey some to 
the stamp is one means of causing defective 
impressions. Like the stamp, the pad should 
be kept clean. Red or yellow are the colors 
most frequently employed; these and others 
are made and sold in England expressly as 
stamping pastes. Quick-drying paints are 
employed by some manufacturers and others 
prefer a mixture of paint and cheap printer’s 
ink which, by means of gold-size or red or 
white lead may be made to dry quickly. A 
French dyeing firm make use of what ap- 
pears to be a composition having talc or 








mica for its base and probably such a mix- 
ture might be had from firms who supply 
paper-stainers with the materials for print- 
ing wall papers. With a little experimenta- 
tion a similar compound might readily be 
home-manufactured. 

Although the foregoing accounts for the 
usual systems of stamping woolens and other 
finished goods it leaves the question of stamp- 
ing unbleached linens, cottons and curtains 
Many of these are to be stamped themselves 
or to be accompanied by a tab stamped in 
a color that will resist the action of the 
bleach. Black is the color ordinarily chosen 
for this purpose and the common basis of 
indelible black is apparently tar. Blues and 
other colors are used for headings of cali 
coes and other common cotton goods. The 
nature of the paste employed is not invaria 
bly the same and a great many colors are 
available if permanence is no serious object, 
while the various starches and gums offer 
many means of fixing the impression. Ii 
the stamping of white and grey goods is de 
signed to set-off their appearance, it is well 
that some care should be taken in the proc- 
ess, no less than that some heed should be 
paid to the artistic quality of the design. 

What appeals to our own senses is not in- 
evitably that which will tickle a Zulu or a 
South Sea islander and there will always be 
strange and grotesque marks of considerable 
value in the export trade. Equally there will 
always be a home public susceptible to the 
influence of a neat and tasteful brand, be it 
upon ticket or label or stamped upon the fab- 
ric. Textile manufacturers can hardly be 
said to have begun to make good taste their 
servant in such matters. Yet like an apt and 
euphonious name, a handsome or delicately 
proportioned design goes far to advance 
goods of any kind in popular favor. If they 
will consider what pains drug-dealers take to 
make some of their commodities look desira- 
ble, how much care is bestowed upon the 
dressing of a can and to what lengths re- 
tailers go in the way of decoration, manufac- 
turers of cloths cannot but admit that some- 
thing is to be said in favor of making their 
goods smart and presentable. Often enough 
the matter is not one of more expense but 
simply of an equal outlay in another and a 
more tasteful manner. 


SEWING 


SEWING PIECE ENDS. 


BY H. HIELD,in Textile Manufacturer. 


The hundreds of different processes 
through which textiles have to pass after 
weaving necessitate some means of connect- 
ing one piece with another to form a chain; 
or, in the case of heavy goods, the two ends 


of a piece require joining to form an endless 
band. There are many ways of accomplish- 
ing this, each suited for the process the fab- 
ric has to undergo, and one and all having 
its advantages and drawbacks. Cloths for 
printing are frequently connected by pasting 
the ends together, Fig. 1 


Ss 


; this gives a very 


FIG. 7. 


smooth joint, free from all wrinkles and 
creases, but the seam will not stand moisture 
or steam. 

The commonest form of sewing for thin 
textiles is the chain stitch sewn by machine, 
either with long stitches as seen in Fig. 2, or 
short ones as in Fig. 3. The long chain 
stitch is usually made use of for quick sew- 
ing, on which little stress is placed, such as 
for sewing together the two lists of a piece 
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when bagging. Both these sewings are 
easily pulled out by cutting the end loop A, 
Fig. 2, and pulling it through the second loop 
B; by further pulling, the whole stitching 
comes away, as will be seen by the diagram. 

Fig. 4 is a sectional view of the common 
lock-stitch, and from this its construction can 
be readily followed, and the reason can be 
seen why it unravels so easily. Fig. 5 shows 


FIG. 2. 


FIG. 4. 


a turned-up stitched end; this is the style 
used when a lumpy seam is not objection- 
able, such as in dyeing, washing, or open 
bleaching. It also enables one side opposite 
the seam to be treated close up to the join, as 
in singeing, or coating one side with a com- 
position. 


Fig. 6 is a flat join suitable for batching 
goods on a roll, for, being flat, there is little 
risk of its marking other parts of the cloth. 
This is now frequently sewn by a double row 
of stitches, so as to lessen the risk of drawing 
awry, as, both ends being sewn down, they 


will not cut or mark the calenders. Fig. 7 is 
a diagram showing two ends fastened to- 
gether by a fine brass wire, and Fig. 8 shows 
the method of passing the wire through 
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This is often used for connecting the fabric 
to the crab wrapper in crabbing, but the 
wires require pulling out before the cloth is 
blown, otherwise indelible marks will be 
caused. For connecting piece ends for dry- 
ing machines and other quick fastenings it is 
very useful, but it cannot be used for pass- 
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ages between heavy rolls or hot liquors, etc. 

Fig. 9 shows the wiring commonly used 
for fastening the two ends of a woolen cloth 
into an endless band for raising on the gig; 
in this instance the wire is a stout iron one, 
three times the diameter of the brass one just 
described. Besides joining the ends of the 
cloth, its stiffness allows it to keep the fabric 
stretched to full width and to allow of its tak- 


FIG. 13. 
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ing up slack lists. The insertion is done 1n 
exactly the same manner as in Fig. 8, and the 
method of taking up the slack parts will be 
understood by referring to the diagram. In 
this it will be seen that the wire is inserted 
about two inches from the end of the cloth 
at A, and the stitches gradually work up 
until they reach the centre B; from here they 








drop down again to the other list, thus tight 
ening up both sides and leaving the middle 
slack. 

[In all cases of wiring, clumsy, irregular 
stitches will form creases; the stitches should 
be of uniform size and run quite straight, 
unless slack places require taking up. 


Fig 















FIG. 
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10 shows two ends of a woolen fabric skew- 
ered together by means of two short iron 
wires, one being inserted from each side. 
This system is always used for quick fasten- 
ings for woolen and worsted goods during 
many finishing processes; the advantage 
being in the speed with which the wires can 
be withdrawn without stopping the machine. 
For instance, in the steaming of this class of 





FIG. 14. 


FIG. 16. 











goods after pressing, the fabric requires 
freeing from its fastenings while traveling, 
so that the cloth can be cuttled down without 
stopping, and the other end skewered to a 
fresh piece. By the two attendants pulling 
out the skewers from both sides simultane- 
ously, the wires come out easily and quickly, 
while the cloth is kept straight. This style 
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is also in use for damping and brushing mills, 
and for many others where quick wiring is 
essential. 

For fastening together piece ends in the 
process of tentering or cutting, a stout 
needle is threaded through by hand, as seen 
in Fig. 8. This has an eye at the end, and 
after skewering on the cloth a length of band 
is inserted in the eye, and the needle with- 
drawn. Fig. 11 shows the seam after the 
cloth is pulled straight, and the band will be 
seen to be fastened off by two or three loops 
at A. 
chinery, this forms a ready means of coup- 
ling, and the band is as easily withdrawn 
after passing through, and can be used over 
and over again. Fig. 12 is a flat hand-sewn 
seam, used where it is imperative that only 
one thickness must such as, for in- 
stance, in the pressing of cloths with rotary 
or stamp presses, where immense pressure is 
used. In sewing this, the ends of the fabric 
are hooked supports, and the 
stitches carefully inserted crossways, and al- 
ternately under and over the cloth edges, as 
seen in the drawing. This has the result of 
bringing both edges together, and yet pre- 
venting either of them from overlapping, 
which would cause a lumpy seam, 


Where wires are a danger to the ma- 


pass, 


upon two 


For spe- 
cial processes this is the only seam admiss- 
ible, but, as will be understood, it can be 
done only by hand, and the progress is slow. 

Machine sewing for piece ends is in many 
cases far preferable to handwork, but for 
some few processes the latter is necessary. 
For example, woolen goods to be tentered 
have frequently to be stretched five or six 
inches in width during the drying; in this 
case the sewing of the ends must have a slack 
stitch alternating with a tight one, so as to 
allow of this expansion, Fig. 13. The dia- 
gram, Fig. 14, shows a simple form of ma- 
chine for threading the ends of thin fabrics 
on to a needle. The system is exactly sim- 
ilar to the hand methods of pushing a needle 
in and out, but the crimping of the folds is 
done by the cogs. 

Fig. 15 shows the result of taking exces- 
sively large stitches in connecting piece 
ends. This, when the cloth is strained, 
causes the stitches to drag in alternate tight 
and slack places as shown, and is productive 


of much damage. With goods for scouring, 
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this faulty sewing will cause permanent 
crimps corresponding to the stitches, and 
these will often extend for a yard or two 
from each end. In the milling machine these 
same stitches cause the formation of mill- 
rigs, which are even more unsightly than 
crimps. Mill-rigs, when bad, consist of a 
thickened ridge of cloth caused by too long 
running in one fold. These stand out like a 
thick whiplash, and their formation is due to 
excessive fulling in one place. 

Fig. 16 gives a stitch used when quick sew- 
ing is required for bagging, or sewing up a 
cloth from end to end, list to list. This can 
now be done by machine, using the long 
chain stitch shown in Fig. 2. Bagging is a 
process of treating cloths which are prone to 
dye up either darker or lighter at the lists or 
selvages, and consists of doubling the fabric 
to form a tube. 

All sewings for crabbing, steaming, deca- 
tizing, and other processes where the fabric 
is rolled, require careful stitching and perfect 
freedom from lumps or creases. Apart from 
the damage caused by the crease itself, this 
latter will often emboss its mark far into the 
rolled cloth, each mark getting fainter as it 
recedes from the end. In no other processes 
do the ends and sewing require so much care 
as in these, for embossed marks of this de- 
scription, although produced very simply, are 
impossible to eradicate. 

seiaiantisinatianpliiaatemntnaiteits 


WAREHOUSES FOR COTTON. 


Sulphur Springs, Texas. 
Editor Textile World Record: 
It is estimated that 200 warehouses con- 
structed of galvanized 


iron, with concrete 
floors, have been built this season in Texas. 
The central distributing warehouse is at Gal- 
veston, owned by the Merchants’ and Plant- 
ers’ Warehouse and Compress Company of 
Galveston. The crop being late no cotton 
has been gathered as yet, but will be begun 
this week. Under present prices it will move 
Cotton has suffered the greatest de- 
terioration the last fifteen days that has ever 
been known, caused by August rains, boll 
worms and boll weevils. 


slowly. 


We do not expect 
half a crop owing to the presence of boll 
weevils over the country. The present crop 
is made and there is no chance for improve- 


ment. : A. P. LANDERS. 
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CONDITIONING COTTON YARN. 


BY M. A. COOPER 


In a previous article (in the May, 1905, is- 
sue of this paper) mention was made of 
methods of conditioning cotton yarn. I pro- 
pose now to give a few experiences while 
endeavoring to ascertain the best system of 
conditioning without injuring the yarn or 
causing too much waste. 

Referring to yarn from the self-acting mule 
frame first, the system of allowing the yarn 
to remain on the cellar floor for, say, a week 
or ten days, appears on the surface satis- 
factory, and enables the cellar man to show 
a fair percentage of gain. But if the mat- 
ter is thoroughly watched and tested, it will 
be found that the cops on the top of the skip 
or basket (where they are usually covered 
over with a sheet, or a couple of sheets, of 
white tissue paper, and water sprinkled on 
the paper two or three times a day to keep 
it moist) are getting more than the neces- 
sary quantity of water, while the cops in the 
centre of the skip are practically getting 
none at all. Ifa few of the cops from the top 
are wrapped and weighed, the variation be- 
tween these cops and others taken from the 
middle of the skip will at once show which 
are receiving the most moisture. The dif- 
ference in the “hang” of the yarn when taken 
off the warp reel, will also show the same 
thing. The yarn from the top of the skip 
will, owing to the excessive damp, hang 
straight down when held out, while that from 
the centre of the skip will curl up to a 
certain extent. 

Now, yarn conditioned in this manner (if 
sent to a customer that is particular about 
getting right counts, and tests all yarn re- 
ceived), may cause considerable trouble to 
the spinner, through the irregularity in 
counts shown after being damped, whereas 
it is no fault whatever of his, as the yarn, 
in nine cases out of ten, has been spun right, 
and it is the method of conditioning that is 
wrong. 

Again, the cops at the bottom of the skip 
get even more moisture than those at the 
top, being close to the wet cellar floor, and 
in addition catch the water that drains 
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through the skip. It is not an uncommon 
occurrence to find the cops commencing to 
mildew through excessive dampness, though 
there are various concoctions to prevent mil- 
dew used nowadays with varying success. 

The method of having perforated pipes 
along the cellar floor, and blowing steam on 
to the cops in order to take the kinks out 
of the yarn, in addition to gaining a little 
weight, is all right to a certain extent, but 
makes a great deal of waste, as the steam 
causes the inside of the cops to fall in, un- 
less they are spun on paper tubes. When 
they have to be skewered by the operator, 
there is considerable difficulty in getting the 
skewer through them, as it catches on these 
loose ends that are hanging in the middle 
of the cop, and either breaks them or car- 
ries them forward in a lump too near the 
nose of the cop, where the hole is much 
smaller; consequently, the skewer cannot be 
pushed clear through as it ought to be, and 
the operator pulls a portion of the cop nose 
off, until the point of the skewer shows 
through. The portion pulled off goes to 
waste. Sometimes the bottom of the cop 
falls in through the effects of the steam bath; 
then the operator pulls a quantity of yarn 
off before being able to get the skewer into 
the cop, causing more waste. Having the 
yarn spun on paper tubes prevents this 
evil, but of course adds expense in cost of 
tubes, etc. 

One of the best methods of conditioning 
cops is to have a large bench or bed, about 
sixteen feet long, four feet wide, with ends 
four feet high, no sides, and standing about 
two feet from the floor, on four supports or 
legs. At one end of this bed is a tub of 
fresh, clean water, and a quantity of thick 
canvas cloth 48 inches wide, cut into lengths 
of 16 feet. One of these sheets is dampened 
in the tub of water, and then spread over 
the bottom of the bed, on which is placed 
two layers of cops; then another damp sheet, 
followed by two more layers of cops, and 
so on. By this process every cop gets an 
equal share of moisture. It is also a quick 
process, as the yarn put on this kind of con- 
ditioning machine one day is ready to use 
next morning, and the amount of moisture 
can easily be regulated from five to eight per 












cent. It is, also a great saving in the 
quantity of skips or baskets required to pe 
kept on hand, also in the value of yarn lay- 
ing in stock, as under this system a mill 
is moving its production every day, whereas 
under the old method, there is a production 
of a week or ten days lying on the floor. 

Again, the whole production of the mill 
comes daily under the observation of the cel- 
lar man, who detects any serious increase in 
the number of defective cops or bad work, 
and it can at once be dealt with. Under the 
other system the bad work might go on for 
probably ten days before being discovered, 
and, though the offending operator may be 
severely reprimanded or punished, that does 
not make the defective work any better, as 
it would still have to be thrown among re- 
jects. Under this system of conditioning, 
the moisture, being put in so quickly, is apt 
to make the cops soft and fuzzy, more espe- 
cially if the moisture gets excessive, but if 
ordinary care is taken it will be found to 
work out satisfactorily. It can also be used 
in the same way for skeins from the reelers. 

There have been various methods adopted 
for conditioning ring yarn. For a time it 
was taken into the cellar on the ring bob- 
bins, and allowed to remain there sufficiently 
long to absorb the moisture, but unfortu- 
nately the bobbins absorbed the moisture as 
well, and when the empty bobbins were again 
taken into the warm spinning rooms to be 
re-filled, they commenced to warp, and soon 
became a bad fit for the spindle. To over- 
come this difficulty, enameled bobbins were 
used. They are certainly a great improve- 
ment, but the damp affects the inside of the 
bobbins, and causes them to stick on the 
spindles. 

It being a most important matter in ring 
spinning to have well fitting bobbins, it is the 
best plan to keep the bobbins away from 
the damp altogether. This can be arranged 
by having the conditioning done on the wind- 
ing, beaming, and warping frames, on a prin- 
ciple which distributes the moisture evenly 
on every thread. A trough made of brass 

runs along the whole length of the winding 
frame, between the drag board and the spin- 
dles. Inside this trough is fixed a hollow cop- 
per or brass roller, which rotates very slowly. 
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At one end of the trough, and attached to 
the roller, there is a small ratchet wheel, by 
which the quantity of water can be regu- 
lated; the faster the roller is rotated, the 
more water goes into the yarn. There is 
also a brass or zinc lined cylinder at one end 
of each trough, which holds a reserve sup- 
ply of water sufficient to last for five or 
six hours. The trough is kept about half 
full of water, which keeps the roller con- 
tinually wet, and as the threads each touch 
the roller on their way to the warping bob- 
bin on the winding frame spindles, sufficient 
moisture is conveyed to them to take all the 
kinks out of the yarn, and also obtain the 
desired amount of damp. 

It has been found advisable to have the 
roller covered with flannel or felt, which 
prevents the water getting thrown forward 
on the spindles, especially on frames on 
which the spindles are running very fast. 
The flannel covered roller also forces the 
work more easily and rapidly, which means 
better work for the weaver and more wages, 
but improves the quality and strength of the 
yarn, as there is less breakage, less fluff and 
dirt flying around, which keeps the threads 
cleaner, while the evenly distributed mois- 
ture prevents the yarn getting too brittle in 
the hot rooms. A well conditioned yarn is 
always preferable to one that has not been 
conditioned at all, or one that has not been 
sufficiently dampened, as it lies down to its 
work better, is considerably stronger, has 
more elasticity, enables better results to be 
obtained by the operatives, makes a much 
more satisfactory cloth, as it has fewer faults 
in it; in fact, is one of the many important 
details of the cotton spinning business, and 
should not be lost sight of. 

Japan has over one million cotton spindles 
that last year consumed over 800,000 bales 
of cotton. The number of operatives is 
about 13,000 men and 46,000 women. The 
mills run 23 hours each day. 


Ninety-five per cent. of the population of 
Canada is British born, and Canada began 
the 20th century with the same population 
that the United States began the 19th, that 
is, about five million. 





























































































































































































































































































































































































ENGLISH NOTES. 


By ,Our Special Correspondent.) 


Nigeria is one of the main hopes of the 
British Cotton Growing Association and that 
body sends to the press some details of the 
recent survey. The population of Northern 
and Southern Nigeria is now put at less than 
14 1/2 millions, which may be contrasted 
with the estimate of 25 millions by Canon 
Robinson a few years ago. The total area is 
now called 333,660 square miles—or more 
than half that of the cotton states of Amer- 
ica. It is proper to recall that the Northern 
Protectorate (of 256,400 square miles) is in 
a chronically disturbed state, is remote from 
the coast and without rail or other roads. In 
Southern Nigeria (52,760 square miles) it has 
already been determined that the great ex- 
panse of soil in the Niger delta is unfitted for 
cotton culture. The Association has aban- 
doned one farm on the plains and the Colo- 
nial Government reports it “doubtful wheth- 
er the natives in the southern portion (of 
Southern Nigeria) will ever take up cotton, 
as a better return is obtained from yarns with 
far less work and trouble.” The competition 
of the palm-oil industry, with the relative 
dearness and indolence of natives and the in- 
accessibility of large tracts of country, go far 
to rob the Association’s figures of their glit- 
ter. 

* x a7 

A British consul recalls that cotton used to 
be grown in Angola, a Portuguese posses- 
sion, in West Africa. Twenty years ago it 
fetched prices 20 to 25 per cent. better than 
American, but of late its cultivation has lan- 
guished. ‘The fibre is called fairly clean and 
long, but rough in staple, resembling Peru- 
vian. Although the material is used no 
more, its name survives in Angola knit goods 
and tweeds, which resemble wool although 
they are overwhelmingly cotton in composi- 
tion. 

x * * 

From Sierra Leone 31 tons of cotton val- 
ued at $2,545, were exported last year, 
against 13 tons in 1904. The French colony 
of Dahomey provided 11 tons last year, 35 
tons this year, and is expected to yield 100 
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tons in 1907. The French Cotton Growing 
Association has been ginning and baling at 
10 centimes a kilogram. This is the equiva- 
lent of 1 cent for a pound, and the price, be- 
ing unremunerative, is to be raised. To send 
a ton of ginned cotton 60 miles on the Daho- 
mey railroad costs approximately $2.50, and 
100 miles about $3.50; unginned cotton for 
the same distances costs $1.25 and $2.00 a ton 
respectively. 
eile 

American mills are generally too self-con- 
tained to allow much room for a grievance 
which sets heavily on piece-dyers who remain 
independent of the more powerful dyeing cor- 
porations. These dyers have merchant 
friends who send them custom-work and of 
course, hold them responsible for damage to 
goods in dyeing. In the last resort, mer- 
chants may invoice spoiled goods to the dyer 
and it is over the invoice price that the trou- 
ble arises. Instead of charging cost, mer- 
chants seek to charge selling price, thus in- 
stituting a system that makes the dyer into a 
customer and leads unscrupulous firms to 
take advantage of accidents or misjudgments 
The greater the damage the greater the 
profit, and the greater the incentive to repre 
sent goods as more unfit than they actually 
are. One of the first measures taken by the 
Bradford Dyers’ Association was to put an 
end to this system and less influential dyers 
envy that body their ability to prevent this 
imposition. 

This is not the only disadvantage the iso- 
lated dyer in Bradford trade is at. He is al- 
ways expected to work for less than the As- 
sociation. When he quotes a price he is told 
that the conibine will take the same or less 
and it requires some moral courage to turn 
on the heel and tell the customer to go else- 
where, yet that may be the only way of con- 
victing the customer of untruth. Another 
thing that the dyer who lives under the shad- 
ow of a great neighbor feels is the constrict- 
ing lack of capital. To be able to turn your 
works upside down and add as many chim- 
neys or machines as you require makes all 
the difference in these days. 

* * * 

A prolific source of loss to textile trades in 

this country arises from the steady disap- 
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pearance of returnable wrappers. Between 
them the Bleachers’ Association and Calico 
Printers’ Association, are said to lose the 
value of $15,000 per annum in this way. To 
recover small balances due for bags or can- 
vas without going to extremes is always more 
or less difficult. And when restitution is 
forced it often takes the shape of ragged and 
unserviceable wrappers, which are anybody’s 
but one’s own, If the articles were always 
identifiable manufacturers might set up such 
a clearing house for these as the railway com- 
panies have for the protection of their wagon 
covers; Or as aerated-water manufacturers 
have for the recovery and exchange of their 
bottles. 
* x * 

We have our Honors men, Gold Medallists 
and so forth in textiles, but some enthusiasts 
still clamor for a grant of University degrees 
to textile students of certain attainments. You 
can be B. Sc. in the Faculty of Engineering or 
of Chemistry if you chance to be a machinist 
or a dyer, for example. A manufacturer 
wants to see the degree M. F., or Master of 
Fibres, before he dies. His desire is to pro 
mote study of the raw materials of textile in- 
dustry. People before him have cried for 
Masterships of Weaving, but neither title 
seems to cover the case. It is not certain 
that grant of degrees will be welcomed by 
grossly practical men. The other day a mu 
nicipal council, composed largely of manu- 
facturers, decided that its textile and other 
teachers in the Technical College should not 
be dubbed “Professor” lest the title make 
them proud and hungry for better salaries. 
The studies and the attainments are more to 
the point than the initials that advertise them 
and proposals to institute degrees ought to be 
accompanied by outlines of the course of 
learning to be taken in order to deserve 
them. 

* * * 

A notable defect in the horsehair inter- 
linings used for stiffening by tailors will 
have been noticed by most people. The 
hairs creep and their ends come to protrude 
through the coat. Complaints of this be- 
havior are leading tailors to substitute a sort 
of wool canvas that Bradford is supplying. 
Various qualities are made and the best of 


them from hard twisted two-fold yarn. There 
is no reason why interlinings should be 
white and in color samples range from buff 
to dark brown. The idea is to produce a 
firm fabric that will hold the garment in 
shape and will always regain the flat after 
being folded. Hard materials are most suit- 
able and besides coarse English wools, the 
Asiatic wools and hairs—some of which are 
especially liable to convey anthrax — are 
used separately or in blend. The handle is 
that of a worsted moreen, but the weave 1s 
closely set and plain. Beyond pressing or 
possibly artificial stiffening, there is hardly 
any question of finish, but such goods are 
being rainproofed. Their manufacture will 
present few difficulties to owners of light 
narrow looms who know where to go for 
hard yarns or raw material. [Samples of 
these goods may be seen at our Boston of- 


fice.—Ed. | 


* * * 

The doeskin finish for cotton velvets 
promises to be one of the successes of the 
early future. Its effect upon the eye is quite 
unlike that of any of its predecessors. 


Though the process is a private one it is un- 
derstood to consist essentially in the use of 
emery rollers to abrade and break down the 
pile. Upon their infinitesimal scale the fi- 
bres of the pile lie over somewhat like blades 
of grass. So to speak, the doeskin is a 
“matte” finish and its production seems to 
involve the use of very strong and heavy 
machinery. A large number of patterns have 
been sent to America by merchant-houses, 
but pending some changes of plant the pro- 
duction is temporarily at a standstill. [Our 
correspondent sends us a sample of the doe- 
skin of cotton velvet, finished by S. H. Sharp 
& Sons, Leeds, Eng., which can be seen at 
our Boston office.—Ed. ] 


* ok * 


Cabmen are supposed to have been first to 
recognize the superior virtue of cotton vel- 
vet as a polishing cloth for metal work. A 
Manchester firm saw the needlessness of 
dyeing and finishing velveteen intended for 
this purpose and for many years small dust- 
ers Of undyed velvet have been sold under 
the registered name “Selvyt,” The present 
taste for velvets with dead finishes has called 
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into being another registered fabric, “‘Sel- 
vytine.”” And it would seem that the inven- 
tion of new finishes for these goods gives a 


good chance of profit to the ingenious. 
* * * 


Ramie drills for military tunics and 
horseman’s wear in the hotter climates en- 
joyed a brief vogue and were then con- 
demned. The manifold imperfections of ramie 
yarn are too evident upon the surface in 
drills, and for this rather than any other rea- 
son the sale declined. Khaki drills are now 
appearing which are woven with ramie filling 
upon cotton warps, the cotton lending flexi- 
bility as well as clearness. Even so, the ine- 
qualities of ramie yarn make themselves 





manifest and it is a question whether the 
union goods will meet with general ap- 
proval. 
> SS 

Another wool is to be added to the “dan- 
gerous class.” East Indian wool is under 
suspicion of causing death from anthrax and 
some restrictions are to be put upon meth- 
ods of handling it. The Home Office of 
State has had the material under observa- 
tion for awhile, but it not known that other 
fatalities are traceable to this source. Manu- 
facturers who have made use of East Indian 
for forty years are among those who uphold 
its innocence. 


ee 


In 1900 there were $1,042,997,577 invested 
in the textile industry of the United States. 


In ten years, 1890-1900, the value of the 
flax, hemp and jute products of the United 
States increased over ten million dollars. 
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A GUIDE FOR WORSTED COMBS. 


A sliver and apron guide for circular wor 
sted combs, shown in the acompanying illus 
tration, has recently been patented in this 
country and is described by the inventor as 
follows: 

Combing-machines of this class are de 
signed to comb long and medium fibres of 
wool from the short fibres, and the invention 
is applicable to the ordinary form of comb 
ing-machines utilizing one large and two 
small circle-combs within. The short fibres 
are taken from the small circle-combs in the 
form of noils, and the longer fibres of the 
wool are taken from the large or main circl 


FIG. 2. 


comb, being conducted from the latter usual 
ly by suitable aprons and forming a sliver; 
this sliver unites with a sliver of the me- 
dium fibres drawn by an apron from the small 
circle-combs, the two slivers being then con- 
veyed to the cans or receptacles which ar¢ 
designed to receive them. 

The operation of the large circle-comb, the 
small combs, and the aprons which convey 
the slivers, as above described, is well known, 
and one of the chief disadvantages arising in 
the operation of the combing-machines is 
due to the fact that the aprons which take 
the slivers from the combs become chafed or 
roughened upon the outer side thereof after 
a certain period of service, and thus have a 
tendency to cause the fibres and sliver from 
the large comb to overlap the apron, caus- 
ing the wool to lap at places and making 
necessary the stopping of the comb, and 
often damaging the aprons and the combs to 
no small extent. In repairing the machine 
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much time is necessarily lost and labor and 
expense incurred. 

The improvement which constitutes this 
invention embodies a guide and conductor 
which is adapted to co-operate with one of 
the aprons conveying a sliver from the combs 
in such a way as to prevent said sliver from 
overlapping and causing the trouble and ex- 
pense above described. 

Fig. I is a plan view in outline of a com- 
mon form of wool-combing machine, show- 
ing the arrangement of the aprons, combs, 
and drawing-off rollers, the invention being 
shown as a sliver-conductor and apron-guide. 


FIG. 3. 


Fig. 2 shows the device as an apron-guide 
only and also as both an apron-guide and 
sliver-conductor. Fig. 3 is a_ perspective 
view bringing out more clearly the arrange- 
ment of the sliver-guide and apron-conductor 
with relation to the apron with which it co- 
operates. Fig. 4 is a perspective view of one 
of the guides. Fig. 5 is a view in elevation 
of the sliver-guide and conductor. Fig. 6 is 
a top plan view of the guide device. 

The combs are provided with the usual 
teeth for combing the wool, and the long fi- 
bres are taken from the comb by drawing- 
off rollers and conveyed by aprons to a 
point where the sliver passes to the drawing- 
off rollers, a pair of which are located adja- 
cent each of the smaller combs, the sliver of 
the medium fibres uniting with that of the 
longer fibres drawn from the comb by the 
aprons. After passing through the drawing- 
off rollers the slivers pass to the receptacles 
arranged to receive the same in the usual 
manner. 
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The aprons carry off the sliver of 
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long fibres drawn from the comb, one of the 
aprons passing about one of the rollers, and 
the other passing about the other roller, 
drawing off the sliver of medium fibres from 
the smaller adjacent comb. 


The apron-guide and _ sliver-conductor 


which comprises this invention is arranged on 


the outside of each apron at a point marked 
A in the drawings, and this device consists 
of a vertical standard which carries a guide, 
this standard being mounted so that the 
guide is adjacent to the apron at the point 
A above mentioned. The guide is prefer- 
ably made of a plate having a_ vertical 





FIG. 6. FIG 4. FIG. 5. 





edge rolled, so as to receive the stand- 
ard. The horizontal top or bottom edges 
of the plate are curved outwardly there- 
from and bent toward each other to form 
the curved guide-flanges, adapted to re- 
ceive the apron when the guide device is in 
operative position with regard thereto. The 
sliver conveyed toward the aprons will under 
ordinary conditions overlap the apron, 
as before described, and the wool will lap at 
various places at intervals, giving rise to dis- 
advantages. When thc guide device is ar- 
ranged in the position indicated above and 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2, the aprons have an 
increased wearing service, will not clog, and 
the sliver or fibres will not overlap the aprons 
or disunite. Further, the apron can be used 
until practically worn out without breakage 
to the sliver on the apron after coming into 
contact with or after passing the member, 
which is arranged between the apron and the 
adjacent small comb co-acting with the apron 
in its length. 
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Questions and Answers. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, 
to the best ot our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertaining 
to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to 
the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated 
as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to 
textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of 
management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as 
well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the per 
son inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of 
good fait! 

For reply to questions that are not of general interest to 
readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will 
charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 








Numbering Sewing Thread. 





Editor Textile World Record: 
Your correspondent, Fergus, in your June issue 
explains the thread counts exactly as I do; the 


others allude to fraudulent marking. But it must 


be borne in mind that the Paisley spool 
thread is sold at a price per so much 
ngth, not weight Three hundred yards on 
bobbin, for example, so many bobbins, at 
such and such a price. If the maker were to give 


a thicker thread he would gain nothing, but if it 


re sold by weight he would gain. The security 
r the buyer, therefore, is that the imprinted 
sngth should be correct This has always been 
the strong point in the Paisley thread. Imitators 


have frequently given as little as 150 yards and 


labeled it 300. The count of the thread is relative 
to the needle so it is an advantage in sewing that 
a 6-cord or a 3-cord should be of the same thick 
ness. This it is in the Paisley thread 


Matthew Blair 


Calculating Gill Box Drafts. 


Editor Textile World Record 


I would like to have you explain the method of 


calculating the draft of a worsted gill box. I find 

ny explanations of this subject in the various 
books on worsted drawing and spinning, but none 
is clear to me. As a consequence I adjust the 





yy trying different gears until the drawing is 


cht weight. I believe better results could be 
ybtained if I knew how to calculate the drafts be- 
tween back rollers and gills, and between gills and 
front rollers Worsted Comber (759.) 


/ 


The draft of a drawing or spinning frame is 


found by dividing the speed of the delivery rollers 
by the speed of the back or feed rollers. Thus if 
the front rollers deliver 10 yards while the back 
rolls are taking in 2 yards the draft is 10 + 2 = 5. 
The calculation of the draft of a drawing or spin- 


ning frame consists in calculating the delivery and 
take-up speeds, and then dividing the former by 
the latter. These operations are simple, but are 


very imperfectly understood because writers on 


this subject have almost invariably contented them 
selves with giving reduced formulas of “driving” 
and “driven gears,” omitting a clear explanation o 
the “reason why.” As good a writer as McLaren 
states that “there are very few overlookers who 
know how to take gill-box drafts, as they find 
guess work more simple,” and then gives a method 
of calculation based on a reduced formula that fails 
completely to explain the reason for the opera 
tions. 

The underlying principle of draft calculations is 
simple, being a division of the delivery speed by 
the speed of the back or feed rollers. The calcula 
tions appear complicated because of the necessit) 
of calculating these speeds from the sizes of sev 
eral pairs of gears, the circumference of front and 
back rollers, and, in the case of gill-boxes, the 
speed of the gills. 

For illustrating the calculation of gill-box draft 
we will take a can gill box geared as follows: 

Front roller: 2 inches in diameter. 30 gear on 
back shaft driving a 50 gear on roller. 

Back roller: 3 inches in diameter 
back shaft into 72 gear; 18 gear into 88 gear 
roller 

Fallers: Double thread screw. 3/8 inch pitch, is 
equal to 3/4 inch traverse per revolution of screw 
or back shaft. 


Speed of front roller: (2 in. X 3.1416 X 30) 
50 = 3.77 inches per revolution back shaft 
Speed of back roller: (3 in. X 3.1416 X 22 
18) + (72 X 88) = .59 inch per revolution bac! 
shaft 

Having found the speeds of front roller, ba 
roller and fallers, the draft is calculated as follow 

Total draft: 3.77 in. (front) + .59 in. (back) 
6.4, draft of machine. 

Front draft: 3.77 in. (front) + .75 in. (fallers) = 
5, front draft. 

Back draft: .75 in. (fallers) + .59 in. (back) = 
1.27, back draft. 

The total draft is equal to the product of the 
front and back drafts: 

1.27 (back draft) X 5 (front draft) = 6.35, total 
draft. 

This method of calculating drafts is different 
from those given by most writers on the subject, 
but has the merit of being easily understood and, 
‘onsequently, easily remembered. 

When calculating the draft between two sets of 


ilers, the calculation of the circumference of the 


re 


rollers by multiplying by 3.1416 can be omitted 
and the diameter used as the circumference. The 
circumference must be used when making calcula 
tions of draft between rollers and fallers, because 
the surface speed of the rollers must be compared 
with the surface speed of the fallers. 
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Dyeing Oriental Rugs. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

I would like to have some information regard- 
ing the dyeing of Oriental rugs and the reason 
why the colors of these rugs are superior to those 
obtained by the use of artificial dyes. I under- 
stand that the governments of many Oriental 
countries have prohibited the use of artificial dyes 
because of the injury that the use of them causes 
to the rug trade. Utica (749). 

In another part of this issue is an article on the 
colors of Oriental rugs by Arthur Stone, an 
English writer. 

ee 


Equipping a Blanket Mill. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
I would like to know about what it would cost 
to equip a one or two-set blanket mill. 
Howard (762.) 
The machinery required for a two-set mill for the 
manufacture of blankets and the approximate cost 


may be estimated as follows: 


I scouring box, 1 dye tub, I wool dryer .. $500.00 
. waste duster .. Satine s wae eae ears [90.00 
I mixing picker with feed .............0.- 400.00 

48-inch frame card grinder .. wine SOOO 


1 48-inch cylinder grinder math packers. oe Oe 
sets of 48 by 48 double process cards. 
The first and second breakers to have Io 
workers and 5 strippers to each card; 
finishers to have 8 workers and 4 strip- 
pers each; finishers to have 12-inch dof- 
fers. These cards can be run very fast 


bt 


as the stock is well carded before it 
comes to the finisher, by having 28 work- 
ers to one set of cards; finisher doffer 


can be run from 16 to 20 turns per 

minute; cards to be clothed with steel 

wire, at $2,700 5 Seder aieg ee oan alway eae 
2 waste end conveyers at $40 ............. 80.00 
2 mules, 2-inch gauge, 8-inch bobbin, 504 


un 


spindles, at $1240. pci Sat alioy ana 
20 blanket looms, 110-inch reed space, 8 

harness end cam motion, I by I box, at 

$193 idcnskuaee's sel ea 3,860.00 
20 blanket looms, 110-inch reed space, 8 

harness end cam motion, 4 by 4 box, at 

$273 thet e +d eee neens .- 5,400.00 
oo ee Ee eee, ree ee ee . 280.00 
ee a) a er . 285.00 
1 cloth dryer, 100 inches wide 1,200.00 
r dotible acting Mapper .....cccvssesivcse EQQCCO 
I suction fan to take flyings from under 

napper 175.00 


S elt GrIved GRUTERtOl oa. oe cece caeans . 1,250.00 
1 steam boiler to be made of steel, 17 feet 

4 inches long, 60 inches diameter, t 

carry 125 lbs. steam. This boiler is in 

accordance with the requirements of the 

Hartford Steam Boiler Insurance Co., 

and will be insured by them for 125 lbs 

WOTKING PMESSUTE: «2.260. ceed cen ews 650.00 
1 Brown steam engine, 50 h. p. .......... 1,400.00 
1 water wheel to develop 60 h. p., 30-inch 

wheel under 10-foot head .............. 1,200.00 


I sewing machine for sewing on the bind- 


1 dressing frame (not needed if cotton 
warps are used) ......... 375.00 


I spooling frame, 60 inches wide with com- 
pressor and stop motion (not needed if 
COUCH WEEDS ATE USER) .o0.see is cove dives 110.00 


This list could be modified by circumstances 
Thus if plain looms can be used instead of box 
looms the cost will be reduced $1600. If water 
power is sufficient to drive the mill without steam 
power the cost of the engine, $1400, can be omit- 
ted. If the power is to be generated by a steam 
engine the water wheel costing $1200 can he 
omitted. 

The prices given are for the most improved ma- 
chinery and in some departments the equipment 
is adapted for a four-set mill. 

Charles Heritage. 
lillies seach 

Keeping the Looms Running without Over- 


time. 


Sditor Textile World Record 
My superintendent is not able to keep the looms 
running without running the cards overtime. This 


Overtime is expensive and I believe unnecessary. 
How many broad looms should six sets of 40-inch 
woolen cards keep supplied with yarn? 


Manufacturer (753.) 


The productive capacity of a woolen card or a 
loom varies with the class of work. A change of 
grade frequently results in increasing the capacity 
of one machine and diminishing that of another. 
Manufacturer’s question can be answered intelli- 
gently only by having full details as to the size 
and speed of the machines and construction of the 
goods. 

Editor Textile World Record: 

I give you the following particulars regarding 
our machinery and goods that you may be able to 
answer intelligently my question regarding the ne- 


cessity of overtime in my mill. We have six sets 
of 40-inch cards; 40 ends are taken from two 9- 
inch finisher doffers running 20 turns per minute 
with 11-rub roll condensers. We have 25 broad 
looms running 100 picks per minute. Our goods 


are made as follows: 2,040 ends, 4 run, 75 inches 
wide in loom, 30 picks, 4 1/2 run per inch. The 
draft on the mule is 1 1/2 


Manufacturer (753). 
[he respective capacity of cards in looms in 
Manufacturer’s mill is estimated as follows from 


} 


the data given by him: 


Cards: 9 (in.) X 3.1416 = 28.27 inches, circum- 
ference of doffer. 

The ribbon from the rings is stretched about 25 
per cent. by the 11-rub roll condenser, giving 
(28.27 ++ 7.07) 35.34 inches of roving from the rub 
rolls for each revolution of the doffer. Then: 


meade se Prati 
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35.34 (in.) X go (ends) = 
2 doffers. 


1,413 inches roving on 


1,413 (in.) X 20 (rev.) = 28,260 inches per card- 
minute. 

28,260 (in.) X 600 (min.) = 294 runs roving per 
card day. 


Allow for draft on the 
(1/2) = 441 rums yarn. 

Allow for waste: 441 (runs) - 
runs yarn per card day. 

307 (runs) X 6 (sets) 
production of 6 sets. 

Looms: 75 (in.) X 
filling. 

2.040 (ends) + 2,250 (yds.) = 4,290 yards. 

Allow 5% for take-up: 4,290 (yds.) 
=4,516 yds. yarn per yd. cloth. 

4.516 yds. = 2.82 runs yarn yer yd. cloth. 

100 (pks.) + 30 (pks.) = 333 yds. per loom week 
(60 hours). 


mule: 294 (runs) + 147 


44 (10%) = 397 
= 2,382 runs yarn, daily 


30 (picks) = 2,250 yards 


+ .95 (100-5) 


This is the theoretical production (55 1/2 yds. 
per loom-day). Deduct 1/4 for a 75% efficiency: 

55 1/2 (yds.) — 13.9 (yds.) = 
production per loom-day. 

41.6 (yds.) X 25 (looms) = 1,040 yards, actual 
production per day for the 25 looms. 

1,040 (yds.) X 2.82 (runs per yd.) = 2,933 runs 
yarn consumed by 25 looms in 10 hours. 

As the production of yarn by the six sets of 
cards, after allowing for waste between roving and 
woven cloth, was estimated at 2,382 runs per day, 
there is an estimated deficiency of 551 runs per day 
from the cards, which can be made up either by 
running the cards overtime or by increasing the 
capacity of the carding department by the addition 
of machinery, assuming that the carder is now run- 
ning the doffers as fast as is practicable. 


—————_e 


Imports of Woolen Goods. 


41.6 yds., actual 


Editor Textile World Record: 

In your September issue you give the value of 
the imports of woolen cloths for the year ending 
June 30, 1906, as $5,160,000. Does this amount in- 
clude the duty, or is it the cost in foreign markets? 
If it does not include the duty will you kindly give 
me the estimated amount including duty paid? 

Keller (751). 

The values of imports as given in our tables do 
not include the duty. The report of imports and 
duty paid for the year 1906 has not yet been issued 
by the government. For the year ending June 30, 
1905, the imports of woolen and worsted cloths 
were valued at $3,878,801.75, on which a duty of 
$3,722,067.20 was collected. This is equal to a duty 
of 96 per cent. on the appraised value. This high 


rate is prohibitory in cheap and medium-priced 
The cloths imported are high-priced fab- 
rics, including many novelties. 


goods. 
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Cost of Storing Wool in Boston. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
What does it cost to store wool in Boston? 
Montana (766). 


In reply to this question one of the leading 
warehouse companies of Boston writes us | 
lows: 


as fo 


Fireproof Warehouse. 

Sales, 20 the first 
each month after. 

Bags, 


cents month, 10 cents a bale 

14 cents the first month, 7 cents a bag eac! 
month after. 

Insurance rate is practically 21 cents on $100 a 

year 

Non-Fireproof Warehouse 


Bales, 18 cents the first month, 8 cents a bale each 
month after. 

Bags, 12 cents the first month, 6 cents a bag each 
month after. 

Insurance rate is about 40 cents on $100 a year 


Insurance is wholly at the risk of the persons 
storing the goods. 


—_——— 


Wage List in English Cotton Mills. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Where can I get a book giving a list of the 
wages paid in Lancashire cotton mills? 


Lowell (748). 

A very complete statement of the wage lists in 
Lancashire cotton mills appeared in the July, 
August and September issues of the Textile World 
Record, and covered the preparatory, spinning and 
weaving processes. These rates are also found in 
Birtwistle’s “Uniform List of Prices for Weaving,” 
prive $1.00. Much valuable information regarding 
the development and present method of regulating 
wages in Lancashire mills is found in Chapman’s 
“The Lancashire Cotton Industry,” price $2.00. 


eS 


Weight of Yarn per Yard of Cloth. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


I understand that in one of your issues you have 
published a table giving the weight of yarn per 
yard of cloth. This would be a very useful table 
to me, and I should like to know about it. 


Aune (729). 
The tables to which Aune refers are contained in 
the little book published by the Textile World 
Record, entitled “Simplex Tables.” This table, so 
far as we know, is the only one of its kind that 
has ever been printed. Besides this there are a 
number of other useful tables in connection with 

yarn and fabrics in the book. Price is 50 cents. 











Advertising Textile Goods. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We are making men’s wear woolens and wor- 
steds and want to advertise our products amcng 
the consumers. At present we sell through a com- 
mission house. The buyers know the goods not 
by the name of the mill, but by another name which 
is on the ticket and gives no clue to our identity. 
Our fabrics are well made and popular, and we 
believe it would be an asset of great value to the 
mill to have the goods known to the final con- 
sumers under our own name and address. As mat- 
ters stand now the commission agents have the 
good will of our business, and if so disposed could 
transfer our trade to another mill. Our idea is to 
advertise our goods and we would like to know 
what methods are employed to enable the pur- 
chasers of textiles to identify a particular line of 
Union (758.) 


goods. 
TICKETS. 


he simplest method of identifying the maker’s 
name with textile goods among the consumers is 
to attach to the merchandise a ticket bearing the 
name and address of the mill. Another ticket can, 
of course, be easily substituted for the mill ticket, 
but if the goods are popular and well advertised, 
the consumer will call for the advertised goods, 
and it will be for the interests of the merchant to 
retain the original tag. Many manufacturers of 
men’s wear goods have built up and retained a 
high reputation among the consumers while mark- 
ing their goods in no other way than by a dis- 
tinctive ticket. Many lines of woolen and worsted 
goods widely and favorably known to the consum- 
ing public and which are identified only by a ticket 
attached to each piece, will be recalled by nearly 
every one who reads these lines. As to the possi- 
bility that dishonest dealers may attach the tickets 
of well-known mills to goods made in other mills 
and thus deceive the purchaser, it may be stated 
that the danger is not so great as it appears at 
first to be. Moreover the law should protect both 
manufacturer and consumer against this species of 
fraud and it is by no means improbable that ex- 
isting laws would afford ample protection. That 
this is the case in England is shown by the fol- 
lowing item from the Manchester (Eng.) Guardian 
of August II: 

At the Thames Police Court, London, yesterday, 
a clothier was sentenced to two months’ imprison- 
ment for selling a suit of clothes to which the 
false trade description “Harris tweed” had been 
applied. The prosecution was undertaken by the 
Board of Trade, Mr. T. C. Horridge, K. C., con- 
ducting the case. Lady Leslie and Miss Mead 
were given seats in the court-room. 

Evidence was given by native workers in this 
Scottish island industry as to the peculiar virtues 
of Harris tweed and to the falsity of the article 
supplied by the defendant. It was proved that the 
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defendant in his advertisement boldly used the de- 
scription, and spoke of placing purchasers at a 
price of 32s. 6d. a suit on a level with aristocrats. 
When informed by a purchaser that the latter had 
learnt that the suit in question was not Harris 
tweed, the defendant admitted that it was so. 

The Board of Trade intimated that they would be 
content with a fine, as this was the first case, but 
Mr. Mead refused to alter his decision. The de- 
fendant fell down in a fit. The defending counsel 
gave notice of appeal. 


What American legal practice would be is for 
the courts to decide, but after several culprits had 
been thrown into jail or into a fit, as was the one 
mentioned above, the fraud would be likely to end 
This fear of having goods described falsely by 
ticket is, we believe, largely imaginary and Union 
has in the use of a distinctive ticket on his goods 
a simple method of enabling the consumer to 
identify the goods he wants to advertise. 


CLOTH BOARDS. 


The next method to occur to us is the use of dis- 
tinctive cloth boards. These are already in use by 
a number of well-known manufacturers. The ends 
of the boards are colored so that they can be dis- 
tinguished at either end of the piece before the 
cloth is unrolled. 


HEADINGS. 


We have known of cases where the manufacturer 
left the heading on the tail end of the piece to 
enable the goods to be identified. When a rem- 
nant is cut from that end, the means of identifica 
tion is, of course, lost. 

SELVAGES. 

A very efficient method consists in weaving a 
letter or other mark at regular intervals in the sel- 
vage. This is used largely for silk goods. In the 
same class with this method is weaving the mill 
name in the goods, as is done by some carpet man- 
ufacturers. Trade-marks can also be stamped on 
the selvage of woven goods while being measured 
and folded. This is done by the fabric measuring 
and packaging machine, built by the Parks & 
Woolson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt. This ma- 
chine is in use in a large number of our leading 
mills. The cloth is stamped while being measured, 
folded and rolled for shipment. The case men- 
tioned in the following extract from a letter re 
cently received by us shows how effective this 


method is: 


I may say incidentally that E. S. Higgins & Co. 
once told me that our marking on their carpets 
once saved them six thousand dollars in a lump, 
the marking being the only legally efficient means 
they had in identifying some goods hidden in a 
barn by a defaulting Chicago firm 
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HAND STAMPS. 


Stamping the goods by hand is extensively em- 
ployed by manufacturers of many different lines 
of goods. This is especially adapted for hosiery, 
underwear, gloves and cotton piece goods. An im- 
proved method of stamping textiles is known as 
the “Kaumagraph” process, and controlled by the 
Kaumagraph Co., 156 Fifth Ave., New York. The 
Kaumagraph stamps are made on a fine grade of 
tissue paper and are furnished of any design and in 
any color. They are transferred from these tissue 
slips by means of a heated iron, so that no special 
apparatus is necessary and the impressions can be 
made just as rapidly as the goods can be handled. 
Whether the stamp is used on cotton, woolen, silk, 
satin, or underwear, the result is equally distinct, 
owing to the fact that the heat carries the chemical 
substance into the recesses of the fabric in a way 
that would be impossible with an ordinary hand 
stamp. The composition can be made indelible or 
so that it will wash out readily from white goods 
without leaving the slightest injury, and on wool- 
ens the stamp is used on the back of the fabric so 
silks and 
stamps are usually put on the selvage, 


that it is in no way detrimental. On 


satins the 


though in some cases on the reverse side at inter- 
vals of a yard or two. 
In the case of underwear the stamps are at- 


tached as rapidly as the garments can be handled, 


nd with dress goods, worsteds, linings, silks, etc., 


the stamps are usually attached at some stage of 
manufacture or at the final inspection, so that not 
even an extra handling is 


that the c 


necessary, and it is stated 
st of attaching does not exceed twenty 
cents a thousand stamps and in 


I 


some cases very 


much less. Some manufacturers simply use one 
stamp at each end of a piece of goods to identify 
the goods and at the same time avoid unwarranted 
claims for shortage. In other cases the stamps are 
used at intervals of one, two or three yards on the 
reverse side of the fabric, and in still other cases 


they are used on the selvage of the goods at inter- 





vals of two or three yards. This latter plan is fol 
lowed in the case of silks, satins, etc. The Kauma- 
graph stamps are also used on hats, neckwear, 
skirts. raincoats, blankets, sailcloth, felts, and a 


and the Kau- 
magraph Co. state they seldom encounter a fabric 


varietv of other articles and fabrics, 


on which the stamps will not give a good impres- 


sion. even to using them on the surface of heavy 
plush and corduroy 
TAPE. 
Another method consists in winding a tape with 


the goods as rolled for The length is 


marked on this tape at the end of each yard. 


shipment. 


Some 
difficulty arose with this method when the tape was 
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wound in a straight line as the resulting pressure 
caused a streak in the goods. The trouble has 
been obviated by vibrating the tape slightly as it is 
wound with the cloth, thus preventing the folds of 
the tape from pressing against one another. 


LABELS, 


These are used extensively and include the ordi- 
nary printed label pasted on the fabric, as well as 
the labels transferred by hot pressing. We are in- 
formed that the latter process is used extensively 
by the Bradford (Eng.) Dyers’ Association. The 
mark is in gilt or colors on tissue paper. This is 
laid on the piece and a hot iron the same size as 
the ticket is pressed on it for a few seconds, thus 
transferring the design to the cloth. 


a 


Moisture in Worsted Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


We are manufacturing worsted goods for men’s 
wear and buying the yarn in Bradford by ‘‘condi- 
tioned” weight, that is, allowing 18 1/4 per cent. 
for regain on “absolutely dry” weight. We have 
made a number of tests to determine the accuracy 
of the Bradford conditioned weight and find 2 
wide difference between the Bradford figures and 


our own. When we have the yarn “absolutely 
dry,” the weight is the same as the “abso- 
lutely dry” weight at Bradford, but when 


our test samples are exposed to the air they 
regain only 7 to Io per cent., occasionally 12 per 
cent., leaving us short by 6 to 10 per cent. The 
weights of the different bales vary but slightly, but 
this may be due to the fact that they are tightly 
compressed and that the hold of the vessel in which 
they are stored is fairly dry. It seems to me that 
the Bradford standard of 18 1/4 per cent. gives an 
unfair advantage to the Bradford merchant, and 
that the American purchaser of Bradford worsted 
yarn is paying for something that is not delivered. 
If the price were based on, “bone dry” weight it 
would be different. I would like to know whether 
I am right in this view of the case. 
Lachine Rapids (760). 

Our correspondent is wrong. The failure of his 
conditioned yarn to regain the 18 1/4 per cent. is 
due to the fact that drying wool at the high tem- 
perature used for conditioning partially destroys 
its power to absorb moisture. If, as he suspects, 
the Bradford yarn contained more moisture than 
is “natural” in Canada, the yarn would lose weight 
when opened up and exposed to the Canadian air, 
the counts becoming finer; but, as we understand 
his inquiry, this is not the case, his complaint 
being based on the failure of the small lots tested 
for condition to regain the 18 1/4 per cent. 

This amount 181/4 per cent. was first adopted 
and legalized on the Continent as a standard regain 
for worsted, probably because it was supposed to 
represent the average regain under ordinary atmos- 
pheric conditions. This standard has been gener- 














ally adopted by the English trade, although we be- 
ieve it has not yet been established in England by 
statute law. Prolonged tests to determine the 
‘average natural condition” of worsted yarn at 
Lawrence, Mass., have been made by Wm. D. 
Hartshorne at the Arlington Mills in that city. 
The results of his experiments were given in a 
paper read at the Atlantic City meeting of the New 


i 
England Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, from 
which the following extract is taken: 


\ skein of worsted yarn was prepared whose 
absolutely dry weight was carefully determined by 
weighing and testing other skeins of the same ma- 
terial under exactly similar conditions. This skein 
was then hung up in an open shed, protected from 
the sun and rain, but with good ventilation, so that 
it could be considered as fairly representing the 
outdoor conditions. Its weight was then care- 
fully taken and recorded ten times a day, at ap- 
proximately equal intervals for every day in the 
year except Sundays and holidays, for a period of 
one year from May 1, 1895. A record was also 
kept of the temperature and relative humidity, as 
obtained from the readings of a set of wet and dry 
bulb thermometers, located within a few feet of 
this skein of yarn, and taken at the time of each 
weighing, except for a short time in the winter, 
when the humidity observations were omitted 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining them accurately 
at low temperatures. The variations in the weight 
of this skein were remarkable, ranging from a little 
over 7 per cent. to as high as 35 per cent. on the 
original dry weight. There were occasional varia- 
tions of 15 or even 19 per cent. in 24 hours. 


The average of Mr. Hartshorne’s observations 
for the year were summarized by him as follows: 


May 1895 14.86 per cent. 

June 2 6.87 “ 

July 18.05 “ 

August ” w.3¢ 6“ 

September “ 7.25. ith Wis tials 
October . 16.76 “ \ aoa te <- 
November “ sae * { aa 
December = 19.28 “ 

January 1896 17.40 “ 

February 16 72e 

March nS mat 

April ™ m5 


This Lawrence average regain of 17.45 per cent. 
for the year is very close to the European stand- 
ard, the difference being but 7/10 per cent. If Mr. 
Hartshorne had made the tests in Europe instead 
of in America the resulting average of 17.45 per 
cent. would have rightfully been taken as indicat- 
ing the 18 1/4 per cent. standard to be a very close 
approximation to the “natural standard.” 

While “Lachine Rapids” is wrong in his deduc- 
tion from the failure of his test lots to regain the 
18 1/4 per cent., his inquiry suggests a very impor- 
tant line of investigation to determine the natural 
condition of moisture in worsted yarn in different 
parts of America. It is very desirable that the same 
standards of regain for textile materials be adopted 
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in all countries, and if there is no good reason for 
the adoption of different standards, then those 
already established in Europe should be accepted 
in America. As far as the price is concerned it 
makes no difference to either buyer or seller what 
the standard of regain is as long as it is generally 
accepted throughout the trade and prices are made 
by every one to conform to it. The use of two 
standards for the same material would, however, he 
confusing and open the door to never-ending vex- 
ation and fraud. 

We hope Lachine Rapids will make a series of 
tests along the lines followed by Mr. Hartshorne 
at Lawrence, in order to determine the average 
natural condition of worsted yarn in Canada. We 
believe the results of such tests would indicate, as 
did the tests made at Lawrence, that the difference 
between European and American atmospheric con- 
ditions does not warrant Americans in changing 
the established standards of regain, which are as 
follows for the various textile materials: 


Worsted yarn ............. 18% per cent. 
Woolen yarn .............. 17 per cent. 
Scoured wool ............. 16 per cent. 
WOMEN idan dees oy sie's Se ecld Me. 
Shoddy yarn .............. 13 per cent. 
RN «ie ha Wreck we ce enbens 13% per cent. 
Flax and hemp ........... 12 per cent. 
MEL ccibistavenssscraeepesace, Ma ae 
ee 


The practice of selling textile material by condi- 
tioned weight, which generally prevails in Europe, 
has not been adopted to the same extent in the 
United States. Here it is confined mainly to raw 
silk, all of which is imported and most of which is 
bought abroad by conditioned weight. The New 
York Silk Conditioning Works, 138 Spring Street, 
New York City, were established in 1880 and are 
equipped with facilities for handling all kinds of 
textile materials. We submitted to this establish- 
ment the question asked by Lachine Rapids, and 
asked what standards they had adopted, receiving 
the following reply: 

Editor Textile World Record: 

In reply to your favor of October 10 we beg to 
state that in our experience fibre that has been 
thoroughly dried out will not regain as readily as 
before this process, and unless the fibre is stored 
in a damp place it will not contain the legal or 
commercial percentage of moisture allowed. The 
standards used in this country are the same as 
those adopted in Europe. 

Yours truly, 
New York Silk Conditioning Works. 

As the European standards have thus been 
adopted by the New York Silk Conditioning 
Works and are established in Canada, it is 
very desirable to keep them unchanged unless a 
change is made at the same time in all other parts 


of the world. 
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Steam for Dyeing Cloth. 


Editor Textile World Record: 





I notice you are answering a good many ques- 
tions lately and I would like you to tell me how 
many pounds of steam it takes to color a yard of 
cloth. Cyrus (764). 

Referred to our expert dyers. 

a 
Bleaching Cotton Goods with Colored 
Headings. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What process is required to bleach cotton goods 
with colored headings so as to get a good clear 
bleach and still save the headings? 

Leonard (743). 

The process for bleaching cotton goods with 
colored headings begins in the dye house where 
the yarns to be bleached are selected with that ob- 
ject in view. There are not many colors suitable 
for this purpose, but among those that will stand 
bleaching are the Alizarine Reds, Orange, Yellow, 
Chocolate and Purple, Cutch Brown, Aniline 
Black, Indigo and the Indanthrene Blues. For 
this special purpose it is better to use the Chlorine 
Blue T brand of indigo, or the Indanthrene Blues. 
The colors used must be dyed not only with the 
idea of withstanding the chlorine and the sours, 
but they must be dyed on the heavy side of the 
shade as all colors lose more or less during the 
subsequent bleaching. 

The bleaching of towels, handkerchiefs and 
cloths having colored headings is carried on in a 
special manner. The goods are not boiled so long 
or so hard in the kier boil; caustic soda and lime 
boils are omitted. Some bleachers wet out in 
boiling water and let lay for ten hours after which 
the goods are washed. They are then run into low 
pressure kiers and boiled eight hours with a liquor 
made up of one pound of soda ash and one-half 
pound of soap. Some bleachers use for this pur- 
pose a kier with a centrifugal pump and they keep 
the liquor at a low heat just over the boiling point. 
Care must be taken that the goods are not packed 
too closely in the kier so that there will be free 
circulation during the kier boil. 

The chemicing solution must not be over three- 
fourths of one degree in strength, and the goods 
must be well washed. Some bleachers do not sour 
this class of goods at all, but wash them well; 
others use a weak acid for souring and wash well. 

If the goods are not white enough the operation 
is repeated, but in order to ensure success care 
must be taken and the bleacher must see that the 
fabrics are not being worked too hard. It is well 
in all cases to try a small sample lot of each color 
and see just what it will stand. 
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No hard and fast rules can be given for th 
purpose; it is a case where the dyer and bleache 
must unite their forces and put forth their be 
efforts, the dyer to produce the fastest colo: 
available to stand bleaching, and the bleacher ; 
do his best work in the mildest manner and 
produce a full color and a clear white. 


Baumwolle. 
eS 


Soft Noses on Cops. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

How can a woolen or worsted mule be pre- 
vented from making soft noses on tops of cops 
without a nosing motion? Stamford (670). 

There are various things that would cause a 
bobbin or cop to be soft on the top. First, if the 
quadrant arm is too far from the vertical the nose 
will be too loose. Second, the trouble might be 
in the builder shoes; they not being adjusted 
properly, as is often the case. Set the rail on the 
forward and back shoes so that when the builder 
is wound up the studs will be close to the top of 
the incline. The adjustment for both shoes at 
once is made by the slot in that part of the rail 
opposite the inclined slide. If necessary change 
the position of the back shoe, without moving the 
front shoes, by the small rod connecting the two. 
For cops I would suggest that the shoe on the in- 
side be set so that the end of the builder rail 
be just on the edge of the groove on the shoe, 
ready to start down as soon as the builder starts 
to work, 

It is sometimes necessary to have a special shoe 
on the front end of the builder rail. For cops 
this can be secured from the shops where the 
mules are made. At the rear end of the rail 
there should be a hinged flip, one end hinged to 
the rail and the other end resting on a set screw, 
and as the rail is lowered the flip, which is ad- 
justable, becomes raised on a level with the rail. 
Now the end attached to the rail is lowered with 
it while the end resting on the casting remains 
stationary. As a result the angle on the corner 
of the flip becomes raised above the surface of the 
builder rail, and as the carriage comes against the 
back stops the builder rail traveler, strikes the 
projection thus formed, and imparts a sharp flip to 
the winding faller. The effect of this is to wind a 
few turns of yarn down over the nose of the bob- 
bin, making a firm nose and preventing the yarn 
from slubbing up the bobbin, 

Then again the trouble might be in the drum 
gear, which is driven by the quadrant chain. This 
gear should be larger for the winding of cops. 
They have any desired number of teeth for this 
gear at the shops where the mules are made. 


Spinner. 
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For Knitting [ill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 236 to 253. 
Also Buyers’ Index. 


THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


Up to the present writing, several lines of 
ladies’ combed yarn ribbed goods have been 
open for 1907 business and it is reported that 
the Avalon Knitting Co. and LaTosca Knit- 
ting Co., of Utica, have both sold up a good- 
ly share of their production. This is not par- 
ticularly extraordinary, as this class of goods 
was opened about as early last year and it 
does not indicate that there will be a general 
opening of fall lines any earlier than usual. 

The two concerns mentioned are showing 
the same weights and finishes as last year at 
the same prices, and we understand that the 
Alliance Knitting Co. are out soliciting busi- 
ness on this class of goods and that they have 
added to their line, ladies’ 9-pound tuck 
stitch ribbed garment with mercerized trim 
at $3.50; at the same time showing their reg- 
ular 8 1/2-pound fine stitch garment, the 
same as they made last year at the same 
price. We have not as yet learned of any line 
of ladies’ carded ribbed goods being shown 
for next season and the raw material condi- 
tions are so against the manufacturer that 
he hesitates to be the first in the field at the 
prices warranted by the conditions. 

It is stated in some quarters that some re- 
bating has been done by some of the parties 
in the “gentlemen’s agreement” made last 
November on carded yarn goods, and that 
in consequence it will be a difficult matter to 
get all these manufacturers together this 
season. 

Jobbers report that they have had consid- 
erable complaint from retailers on the 6- and 
7-pound carded goods, owing to the fact that 
this weight of goods runs so narrow. The 
road salesmen say if these are to be the 
weights of 25-cent grades for another season, 
only size 6 will be required, as retailers will 
have plenty of sizes 4 and 5 left over. 

Those manufacturers of fleeces who have 
been interviewed on the subject say it now 
looks as though $3.75 would be the price for 


men’s standard weight goods, although as 
yet we do not hear that any definite quota- 
tions have been made or orders placed. It 
may be possible that $3.62 1/2 basis may be 
settled upon, and at this price it would be 
an easy matter for all the manufacturers to 
sell up their production for the year in a 
very short time, as the buyers are in a re- 
ceptive mood for just such a proposition. 

The outlook for manufacturers of wool 
lines is not so complicated as that for man- 
ufacturers of cotton goods. Prices of wool 
and worsted yarns are more staple and firm, 
and buyers are not taking the chances in 
placing their orders on wool lines that they 
would on cotton goods, as indications are 
that nothing will happen to lower the prices 
or to restrict the large demand that now 
seems certain. It is believed that prices will 
rule about the same as the opening prices of 
last year. 

Radcliffe Bros. are showing the same lines 
as last year, which comprise their wool 
mixed at $6.00, $7.00, $8.00 and $9.00 and 
also their two-thread garment at $8.00 on 
which they report a very large business. 

The Waterford Knitting Co.’s represen- 
tatives have made a Western trip for the spe- 
cial purpose of showing their line of 
branded unshrinkable wool goods which 
they are putting on the market at $14.00, 
$16.00 and $18.00. This line, of course, 
needs considerable time to talk up and 
introduce and their purpose in making the 
trip early is to have this business cleaned up 
before makiny the trip on their regular num- 
bers. 

A very thorough canvass of the retail 
trade has been recently made by the Dry 
Goods Economist for the purpose of making 
inquiry regarding the demand for union 
suits, with the result that it has been ascer- 
tained that the demand has _ increased 
during the last two or three years all the 
way from I0 per cent. to 100 per cent., and 
manufacturers should keep this tendency in 
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mind when getting out new lines, remember- 
ing at the same time the necessity of mak- 
ing full sizes. There is no end of criticism 
on the skimped sizes made by a great many 
manufacturers today and while separate gar- 
ments can be used up in small sizes, to skimp 
the size of a combination suit is to make it 
practically worthless. 

Jobbers report a good volume of spring 
business having been taken up to the pres- 
ent time; no especially large call for any one 
line, but a good general business. Manu- 
facturers of spring lines of nearly all classes 
of goods say splendid duplicating business 
has come forward during the last month, and 
in many instances advances of 5 per cent. to 
7 1/2 per cent. are being asked. 

Since our last issue, two prominent gen- 
tlemen in the underwear world have died: 
Mr. W. Frank Holsapple of the Union Mills 
Company, and Mr. George W. Powell of the 
Amazon Knitting Company. Both of these 
deaths came as a great shock to their many 
friends and they will be greatly missed by 
all who enjoyed their acquaintance. 


HOSIERY. 


The demand for hosiery for immediate 
delivery has increased during the last two 
weeks and it is shown by this demand that 
prices on nearly all lines at $1.00 and over 
are very firm, and in many cases manufactur- 
ers are getting slight advances. On the 
lower end, under $1.00, it is possible to get 
almost any lines at old prices; several Penn- 
sylvania manufacturers are open for orders 
on this class of merchandise. It was pre- 
dicted about the middle of October that a 
late opening of fall lines would be the rule 
this year, but during the last two weeks sev- 
eral collections of samples have been opened 
and without exception are being offered at 
the same prices as in 1906. This means a 
basis of $1.00 for 2 1/2-pound hemmed top 
fleeces; and $1.80 for worsted half hose that 
had been recently sold at $1.90, although 
they opened last year at $1.80. 

Spring lines of women’s hosiery indicate 
that another white season is looked for. 
Plain white self-clocked and self-embroidered 
lines, as well as white laces and drop stitches 
in great variety are being bought in good 








quantities. When it comes to a matter of 
colors, grey and brown lead the procession. 
Some plain colored tops with black boots are 
shown and in novelties there may be seen 
hand-painted instep and imitation of bead 
work embroidered on black lisles and silk. 

In men’s goods, brown and grey are also 
in the lead in colors, and there is being 
shown a generous collection of laces and 
gauzes in both black and colors. Small, neat 
embroidered styles are also good, and a few 
checks and plaids are shown to make up an 
assortment. 

On the low end, 84-needle half hose are 
being shown for spring on the following 
basis: 1 1/4-pound at 39 cents; 2-pound at 
52 1/2 cents; 2 1/2-pound at 62 1/2 cents; 
and 3-pound at 72 1/2 cents. 


CHEMNITZ REPORT. 


The hosiery market is in a very unsettled 
state at present. Prices are high and all mills 
well supplied with orders, but a strike may 
break out within the next week or two, as 
the working people have been holding meet- 
ings for some time and have given the manu- 
facturers time to decide whether they will 
allow their demands or not. In a number of 
factories they have obtained what they asked 
for, or at least, part of it, as their demands 
were by far too great, but in other mills noth- 
ing has been allowed, and now they are get- 
ting the material together to find out 
whether the general strike in the hosiery 
business is to come or not. 

The situation of the market is as it has 
been for some time. In many articles noth- 
ing can be bought as the production has 
been sold way ahead, and manufacturers are 
complaining that the goods sold are coming 
in from the factors so slow that they are 
unable to ship them on the dates called for, 
while lace hose have fallen off considerably. 
But as all other countries are buying them 
just as liberally as in former years, stocks 
have not been accumulating up to now, and 
if the demand should grow some within a 
month or so the anticipated drop in prices 
of lace goods will not take place. 

Split sole goods are very scarce and noth- 
ing can be had for shipment before next 
March or April, as makers do not care to 
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turn them out, having plenty of work for 
plain goods. 

In fancies the hand embroidered styles are 
still leading and other articles find very little 
call. During the last few weeks, however, 
several orders for Scotch plaids in ladies’ 
hose have been received from importers, 
goods to retail at 35 cents and 50 cents a 
pair, so it looks as if these would be revived 
again. 

In misses’ fine 1 x 1 ribbed hose, orders 
have been much larger this year than for 
many seasons previous, and in these nothing 
can be had until late next spring. 

Boys’ socks have been very good sellers 
during this last season and even now orders 
are coming in for them in high colors, deli- 
cate shades and with fancy tops. 

Manufacturers of gloves are sold up and 
will have a great deal of trouble to fill the 
orders they have on the books. Prices keep 
going up, as lisle and silk varns are con- 
stantly going higher. Generally at this time 
of the year the new fall lines in gloves are 
ready to be shown, but this season hardly 
any of the makers have their samples made 
up, and many of them will not be able to 
make any fall gloves for next season at all, 
as the spring orders will keep them busy 
until the new spring season opens up again. 
If the trade demands the lined cashmerette 
goods in such quantities as during the last 
few years, the market will be unable to sup- 
ply enough of them. 

Manufacturers of ribbed vests report busi- 
ness as satisfactory. Since they have had 
the very fine machines they can compete 
with the Swiss makes, and have no trouble 
to sell their production every season. 


i 


“Articles of hosiery to be made warm with 
fleecy insides in order to secure the ease and 
health of those who used them, and even to 
assist in the cure of some painful diseases, 
began to be made about 1788 in England.” 


The cotton crop of India for 1905 was 
about 3,500,000 bales. Of this amount over 
2,125,000 bales were exported, Japan, Ger- 
many, Belgium and Italy being the largest 
purchasers. 
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WARP KNITTING. 


BY FRANZ REH, 
(Professor at the Vienna Textile School.) 


(Continued from October.) 
OPEN WORK OR LACE EFFECTS. 


In plain warp knitted fabrics each vertical 
row of loops is interlaced horizontally with 
the adjacent stitches. This is not the case 
with open work fabrics which present effects 
similar to lace work. In open work fabrics 
the lateral interlacing of the stitches is 
omitted at intervals for one or several suc- 
cessive horizontal rows. As soon as the fab- 


FIG. 41. 


ric is taken from the knitting machine and 
subjected to uniform tension in all directions 
these slits assume a polygonal form and 
form distinct openings in the fabric. 

There are many methods of producing 
these lace effects, and they will be under- 
stood by studying the construction of differ- 
ent patterns. The three principal varieties 
are: ordinary netting, true netting and fill- 
ing netting. The first and simplest variety, 
ordinary netting, is made with two mechan- 
isms each having half the guides threaded, 
that is to say, presenting alternately an 
empty and a threaded guide and distributing 
the threads in the following order: under 1, 
over I, in the first row; over I only in the 
second row; then in returning, under I, over 
I, in the third row; and over 1 in the fourth 
row. This construction is illustrated at Fig. 
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40. The places where the lateral interlac- 
ings are omitted are marked with vertical 
lines. The perforations in the fabric occur 
at these places when the cloth is taken from 
the machines. 

Fig. 41 shows another ordinary netting 
made with one mechanism. The thread is 
distributed by both carrier bars for several 
successive rows over the same two needles 
of the machine. By this means vertical cords 
two stitches wide are formed without lateral 
interlacings. After a certain number of 


rows the threads are carried from the needles 
on which they are working and passed over 


FIG. 43. 


FIG. 42. 





FIG. 44. 


FIG. 45. 


the adjacent needles; this motion effects the 
lateral interlacings of the cords at s. The 
knitting then proceeds for as many rows as 
is desired when the threads are changed back 
to where they were at the beginning. The 
perforations vary in size according to the 
length of the isolated cords and are indicated 
by vertical lines at Fig. 41. 

Fig. 42 shows the true netting, the lateral 


interlacings of the netted cords being 
effected by extra distributions, b. Two 


mechanisms placed opposite each other, each 
with half the needles threaded, are used for 
this construction. Each thread carried suc- 


cessively under and over the same needle 
forms a series of loops suspended on one 
work. 


another similar to a rib of crochet 
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After the desired number of cords have been 
knit in this way the cords are interlaced 
laterally by carrying the thread to the next 
needle. This is shown clearly at the right of 
Fig. 42. This, however, does not complete 
the binding of the cords. After having 
formed a loop on the first needle, a second 
and additional distribution takes place on the 
same needle and on the adjoining one. This 
forms a very strong and distinct knot. The 
union having been made, the original needles 
are supplied with threads to form new cords, 
but in a different position. As soon as the 
cords are of the required length they are 
stitched laterally as already explained. 
When the tension is equalized by taking the 
fabric from the machine the perforations 
indicated by the vertical lines in Fig. 42 
assume a polygonal or rectangular form. If 
the ribs are long the knots occupy a rela- 
tively small space and the perforations are 
rectangular. If the ribs are short the knot 
corresponds to the upper and lower sides of 
a polygon, the right and left sides being 
formed by the warp, the perforations assum- 
ing the form of a regular hexagon. 

True netting possesses one peculiar and 
very valuable characteristic. It can be rav- 
eled in the reverse order to that in which it 
is knit, by drawing a thread from the fabric. 
The loops are in this way unraveled to the 
end of the cord of which they form a part. 
It is thus possible by drawing out a thread 
to separate the fabric into two parts, leaving 
a solid edge on each’ of the pieces thus 
formed. These loops form an excellent 
seam. This fabric is used for gloves and for 
many other purposes where a solid un- 
hemmed edge is desired. 

Another variety of these fabrics is called 
filling netting, shown at Fig. 43. A mech- 
anism with half the guides threaded distrib- 
utes the threads continually from the same 
needles, forming wide ribs of one loop. The 
horizontal threads, f, are distributed under 
the needles by the second mechanism to form 
open loops as shown at Fig. 43, and are 
interlaced as at Fig. 44. It is but a step from 
this filling netting to the filling fabric shown 
at Fig. 45. The latter fabric is formed by 
passing the filling thread under a large num- 
ber of needles. These threads run from a 
bobbin which is carried rapidly under a row 
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of needles. The filling threads are adapted 
for the manufacture of fringes to which, by 
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reason of the control of the .bobbins, an 
elongated spiral twist can be given. 


FANCY. WARP KNITTING. 


By varying the order in which the guide 
eyes are threaded and the interlacings of the 
threads also by means of distributions under 


the needles, and by additional distributions 
the face of the netted cloth can be varied at 
will. The presser plate permits fancy effects 
to be produced, but a much greater variety 
of designs is obtained by using the Raschel 
machine with two rows of needles. 


shows how it is possible to use the distribu- 
tions under the needles to produce a netted 
design. The threads represented by the fine 
lines, f, form a demi simple; the threads, g, 
indicated by heavy lines, form the design. 
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The latter, held in horizontal position by the 
ground threads only, project prominently 
from the face of the fabric by reason of the 
long floats. The effect threads are operated 
by two upper mechanisms; the ground 
threads by two lower mechanisms in such a 
way that the first named threads are looped 
on the second. In order to stitch only the 
horizontal parts of the effect threads and 
leave the vertical parts free it is necessary to 
see that in the course of the netting the 
loops of the ground work are carried later- 
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ally to the right and left. This does not con- 
stitute a part of the design as it does not 
affect the appearance of the fabric. 

Fig. 47 shows another construction of 
fancy warp knitting. The fine lines repre- 
sent the threads of the demi-simple ground 
fabric formed by the upper mechanism of the 
machine. The heavy lines represent the 
threads of the lower mechanism forming 
additional distributions exclusively. These 
threads held by the loops of the ground work 
lie on the face of the fabric next to the op- 
erator. When the design is made on the 
Raschel machine it is necessary to place the 
presser plate between the ground work 
mechanism and the two mechanisms used 
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for the design, then lower rapidly this bar in 
each row immediately after the distribution 
of the threads. The threads of the two last 
named mechanisms are then carried over the 
latches of the preceding needles and when 
the needles descend the self-acting needles 
carry new ground loops across the preceding 
loops and across the additional threads that 
accompany them. 

Fig. 48 shows a knitted design made on 
the Raschel machine with presser plate and 
filling carrier for fringe. The threads op- 
erated by the upper mechanism form the 
ground work. The threads of the two lower 
mechanisms effect the lateral stitching by 
means of additional distributions. The car- 
rier passes the filling, s, across the fabric. 
Usually double fringes are made and then 
cut in the centre where the filling stitches 
the two together. 

The pineapple pattern can also be made on 
a warp knitted fabric. It bears a slight re- 
semblance to the pattern bearing the same 
name made on the ordinary knitting ma- 
chine. Eight guide eyes are threaded and 
then the next eight are left empty, the bar 
being threaded in that order. Then the 
threads are distributed in different ways, the 
plate pressing on only eight needles in the 
course of its lateral displacement. Suppose 
that after having moved to the right for 12 
rows, the bar is carried to the left for 6, then 
6 to the right, 12 to the left, the result will be 
that a large number of needles not brought 
into action during a certain part of the inter- 
mediate rows will be subjected on the con- 
trary to the action of the presser plate in a 
large number of other rows. There will be 
loops, which, separated by a large number 
of horizontal rows of stitches, will be united 
directly, causing the intervening stitches at 
the side to project from the face of the fabric. 
3y means of two rows of needles on the 
Raschel machine effects similar to the rib 
work in ordinary knitting are produced. 
These patterns have a double face with the 
loops brought to both face and back. 

Figs. 49 and 50 show designs of this kind. 
Each horizontal row of points belongs to one 
row of needles, the next to the opposite row. 
One is used for the ground work, the other 
for the design, which is stitched frequently 
to the ground. The effects thus produced 
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are known by different names according to 
their form. They are easily produced and 
admit of wide variation. 


JACQUARD PATTERNS. 


The method of producing lace effects is, as 
already explained, practically the same as for 
plain goods. Besides these there are designs 
produced by a jacquard attachment effecting 
extra distributions. By this means the per- 
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FIG. 51. FIG. 52. 


forations can be made any size desired. Fig. 
51 shows a sample of this kind of work. The 
perforations separated by three stitches are 
made with two mechanisms. At the fourth 
row the ribs are interlaced alternately by the 
extra distributions. By suitable manipula- 
tion of the guide bars the length of the cords 
can be varied as desired. If, for example, 
the perforation is formed by three needles it 
can be interlaced either by moving across 
one needle or three needles, making the 
goods more or less transparent. By this 
means shaded effects as shown at Fig. 52 
can be produced. The presser used for these 
designs is controlled by a jacquard mechan- 
ism. This mechanism involves the use of 
pins, which, when lowered, hold certain 
guide eyes and prevent them from being 
brought into action. 


eee emesis 


THE “‘UNIVERSAL’”’ TAPER CONE. 


Users of knitting machines with automatic 
stop motions, and especially those knitting 
worsted, mercerized cotton or dyed yarn 
having a tendency to mat or to cling to the 
surface of the package, will be interested in 
the special taper cone recently brought out 
and advertised by the Universal Winding 
Company. 

In order to secure best results from me- 
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chanical stop motions, it is desirable to place 
the delivery eye as near as possible to the 
supply, and this in many instances makes it 
necessary to reduce the size of the bottle 
bobbin or cone to avoid friction of the yarn 
while being drawn off. 

It is claimed that yarn from the special 
taper cone will deliver without friction with 
the delivery eye set but a few inches above a 
full cone. This will enable knitters to in- 
crease largely the size of the supply pack- 
ages and avoid frequent replacements. 


ee 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS. 


The date for the next annual convention 
of this association is specified by the consti- 
tution and by-laws for some time in May, 
and to be held in Philadelphia. The execu- 
tive committee has not yet fixed the exact 
date, as they are desirous of ascertaining the 
views of the membership at large, so as to 
meet the convenience of the greatest num- 
ber. Present indications point that the con- 
vention will be held on the 13th, 14th and 
15th of May. This is in the same week that 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold their convention in Phila- 
delphia. It seems desirable to have the two 
meetings during the same week, as there are 
members of each association who will be in- 
terested in the proceedings of both, and 
especially in the exhibitions, which both 
associations will hold concurrently with the 
conventions. It is expected that the exhibi- 
tion of hosiery machinery, material and sup- 
plies, which will last the entire week, will be 
a very large one, as arrangements will be 
undertaken long enough in advance to can- 
vass the entire trade carefully, and ensure a 
large representation. 

We see no reason why a joint exhibition 
could not be undertaken by the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Hosiery 
Manufacturers’ Association. Each is to have 
a machinery exhibition, and if these could 
be held under the same roof it would be a 
convenience to many who would desire to 
attend both, and result in a very interesting, 
and perhaps the most important and com- 
prehensive group of textile machinery exhib- 
its ever shown together. 

Since the last report of membership, the 
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following names have been added to the 
association: 

Bath Knitting Mills, Bath, Pa. 

The Odenwelder Hosiery Mills, Bath, Pa. 

Thos. W. Greaves, Germantown, Pa. 

H. Kramer, Nazareth, Pa. 

Fred. Wunderly, Nazareth, Pa. 

The Kilbourn Knitting Machine Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Adams Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

William Bennett, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brown & Hunt Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ambrose West, Plymouth, Pa. 

Geo. D. Dobbin, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Halcyon Knitting Mills Co., South Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

Athens Hosiery Mills, Athens, Tenn. 

Unaka Knitting Mills, Johnson City, 
Tenn. 

Salem Knitting Mills, Salem, N, J. 

The membership now exceeds 100. 

OO 


THE RIBBED TOP. 


BY DAN BUCKLIN, 


Too much attention cannot be paid to the 
ribber department of a knitting room. There 
are more waste and seconds made there than 
in any other department of the mill. It 
should be the duty of the knitting superin- 
tendent to have the best man in charge of 
this process that it is possible to secure. To 
obtain the best results from the ribber room 
it is necessary to have first class operatives 
to run the machines. It is the custom in 
most mills to use young men on these ma- 
chines, paying them by the day. This I think 
is a great mistake for I have found that it 
pays to use an older and better class of work- 
men, married men preferred, and pay them 
by the piece. The breaking in of new help 
is sure to cause a great amount of waste. In 
these days of prosperity the only way to keep 
skilled help is to make their positions more 
remunerative and make them realize that it 
is necessary for them to give perfect satis- 
faction in order to hold their places. 

A good ribber is also a great help to the 
boss knitter in his efforts to reduce the 
amount of waste. The waste proposition is 
one of the hardest things the foreman has to 
contend with. As there is more waste made 
in the ribber room than anywhere else it is 
here that he must put in most of his time 
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and attention. | have seen a great many 
plans tried to reduce the waste from ribber 
rooms, but the best one I know is the one we 
are using now. The knitters take their work 
from the machines only twice a day, in the 
morning and in the afternoon. No knitter 
is allowed to cut out any bad work and it 
must all be handed in intact, both good and 
bad. Each knitter must tie on each bundle 
of goods a tag bearing size, style, and his 
number. The goods are then transferred to 
the cutting room where they are cut and in- 
spected, the knitter being paid for the good 
work only. We then have bins numbered to 
correspond with the knitter’s number. The 
bad work and waste are tied up and placed in 
the bin bearing the knitter’s number. This 
enables the foreman to keep each knitter’s 
bad work separate and makes it very easy 
to see the bad work each knitter is turning 
out. It also creates a certain amount of ri- 
valry between the knitters and each one 
strives to keep the waste as low as possible. 
Some knitters experience considerable 
trouble in getting the proper tension on their 
goods. A ribbed top should not be too tight, 
but very elastic and strong; it should be so 
knit that after being stretched out it will 
come back with a snap and not lose its shape. 
3ut often we pick up a stocking that seems 
to be dead; it doesn’t seem to be tight, yet it 
has no life or elasticity, and after being 
stretched it stays just where it was pulled. 
This is caused by the unequal tension of the 
two sets of needles. Often the cylinder nee- 
dies are knitting tight while the dial needles 
are knitting loose, thus making the stocking 
tight on the outside and loose on the inside, 
or vice versa. This can be remedied only 
by evening up the-tension on the needles. 
Knitters also often meet with considerable 
trouble by the appearance of what is com- 
monly called “bird’s-eyes” in the work. This 
defect in reality is nothing more than a half- 
drop stitch and may be caused by several 
things. The principal cause, however, may 
be traced to a worn dial, which causes the 
needles to set uneven. Where two or more 
threads are used in the goods the needles 
will sometimes miss one of them, but knit the 
other, forming a kind of loop or bird’s-eye 
in the work. The surest remedy for this is 
to purchase a new dial. The dial, however, 








is not always to blame as the same trouble 
may be caused by bent needles, by dirty ma- 
chines, or by using a too heavy splicing yarn, 
thus making it necessary to raise the dial too 
high to get the proper tension. 

Streaked work is another difficulty. This 
is frequently caused by neglect to clean the 
machines or by bent needles. One of the 
most essential things for the knitter to bear in 
mind is the keeping of the needles in periect 
shape. More bad work results from neglect 
of needles than from any other cause. They 
should be kept straight, loose latches kept 
out and the needles well oiled. In this way 
the machine fixer will avoid a great deal of 
trouble. Streaked work is also caused on 
double feed machines by the guides not being 
set even. These guides should be set so that 
by marking the yarn at the top of the bob- 
bins on both guides, the marked yarn upon 
turning the machine will run into needles at 
exactly the same time on each guide. If they 
are not set in this way the work is sure to 
come uneven and be streaked in appearance. 

The measuring of the goods is another 
feature that must not be overlooked. It is 
very essential that the goods should be uni- 
form in length; this is no easy matter where 
there are two or three dozen machines on 
the same size and style. Most knitters go 
from machine to machine two or three times 
a week and measure their goods. A much 
better plan is to have a regular table for 
measuring purposes only, then each morning 
a boy should go to each machine, cut off 
samples, lay them all out on the tables, keep- 
ing the different styles and sizes separate. 
The foreman can then measure and inspect 
each top separately and find any defect that 
may be in the samples. All the defective 
samples are laid to one side and then the 
foreman goes to each machine and makes 
whatever changes he deems necessary. This 
plan enables the foreman to keep in close 
touch with the work of each machine. It is 
necessary to measure ribbed tops at least 
once each day in order to keep even lengths 
and tensions. Of course these are only a few 
of the leading reasons why special attention 
should be given to the ribber department, 
but those who have not had the benefit of 
several years’ experience may find something 
here that will prove beneficial to them. 
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Helped by Our Question and Answer 
Department. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We thank you sincerely for the information 
which appeared in questions Nos. 727, 728, 734 and 
735, published in your September and: October is- 
sues. This information has proved of much help 
to us and we assure you we appreciate it. 

Dundee. 


———_____¢ 


Ragged Edges on Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We are troubled with ragged edges on the rib 
tops of our socks. I enclose a sample, Fig. 1, 
showing the defect. We are using the best make 
of circular ribbers, using a three-ply Egyptian cot- 
ton yarn of the proper size and making the proper 
kind of welt on the machine. We try to have care- 


FIG. I. 


ful operators cut them apart with scissors and we 
also use a rib cutter for that purpose, but still we 
cannot get a fairly good edge on the goods after 
they have been dyed and finished. Can you give 
us some advice in the matter? 


Leonard (761). 


Leonard is having the trouble that most manu- 
facturers encounter who attempt to make threc- 


FIG. 2. 


ply goods with 
trouble 


We had the same 
found we could get much 
better results by making three welts close together 
on all three-ply goods. 


a single welt. 


here and we 


From a careful examina- 
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tion of the illustration sent I am of the opinion 
that he is cutting the work too close to the welt 
Enclosed are two samples, Figs. 2 and 3. Fig. 2 
is made on a single feed 160-needle Brinton ribber 
from two threads of 20s carded peeler yarn with 
three welts close together. Fig. 3 is made on 2 
180-needle Brinton ribber from single 14s carded 
yarn with one welt. These samples show the 


proper distance from the welt at which to cut the 
work. We have found that all goods will ravel to 
extent during the dyeing and finishing 
processes and that it pays to leave a little extra 
stock on the top to ravel. Made in this way the 
goods will not ravel quite down to the welt. Then 
after the goods are finished we have them trimmed 
even. I also notice by the illustration that the 
top has a drawn and puckered appearance. This 
is due to the single welt. All single welt goods 
unless knit very tight will stretch and flare out at 
the top. Knitting two or three welts close to- 
gether, as shown in Fig. 2, will remedy this defect. 
Dan Bucklin. 

As Leonard is using the best machines, the right 

kind of yarn and making the proper welt, 


some 


and not 
following the old method of oxidizing on boards, 
it would be well to watch the goods after they 
come from the dye house. Usually goods are 
dyed wrong side out and then turned by boys be- 
fore going to the boarders. These turners often 
pull the welts so that it is almost impossible to get 
them back into shape. Some overseers allow the 
turners to double the rib top over their hands and 
pull the body of the stocking through; a better 
way would be to have a round peg, pull the stock- 
ing on, hold one hand on the top, and then push 
the stocking back with the other hand until the toe 
can be forced through. This method will put no 
strain on the rib and is also quicker, 

Another thing that causes trouble is that the 
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goods will not always come off the machines the 
same size. If there is a slight variation in the 
stitches it will increase every course till the stock- 
ing is finished, the result very often being that the 
goods vary in size from 9 1/2 to 11 inches. The 
boarder will pass anything that will go on the 
boards. I see no remedy for the threads sticking 
out on the top but to cut them off. 
Henry Nevis. 

I am a finisher and not enough of an expert on 
knitting to give the cause of the ragged edge. 
That is up to the knitter. When the finisher gets 
stockings like the one illustrated at Fig. 1, he 
swears and fumes and gets after the knitter and all 
the satisfaction he receives is the statement that 
the machines are not doing the work they should, 
but will be looked after right away. The finisher 
cannot send out goods looking like that. He is 
responsible for the appearance of the goods, and 
must try to do what the knitter failed to do and 
make them look well. 

Leonard has tried everything he knows <f and 
still cannot succeed in getting a fairly good edge 
after the goods are dyed and finished. Now let 
him try my way. After the goods are dyed and 
boarded and pressed and taken from the press, the 
press girls take their scissors and turn the edges. 
This seems tc be the only way to do until a. man 


comes along with a perfect machine. It’s not here 
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FIG. 4. 


yet, but is coming soon—the knitter tells me. We 
make a high grade of hosiery and if there was a 
better way and money could find it, we should try 
our best to get it. Enclosed is part of a cuff, Fig. 
4, that I think you will admit looks a little better 
than the illustration you sent me. If Leonard tries 
my way and gets fairly good results I would like 
to have him let us know. Harper. 
The welt on the sample received, Fig. 1, has 
been cut very uneven; the welt thread is also cut 
in places, which might be done in the cutting room, 
in the tom-tom, or in the oxidizing machine. 
There are several places where it might take place. 
It would be difficult to discover the defect in the 
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white before dyeing, but it would show up badly 
after dyeing. The sample is also very badly 
boarded for such a fine hose. Fig. 5 shows a 
stocking made of two-thread yarn. The top is 
boarded even. The stocking shown at Fig. 6 is 





FIG. 5. 


made of the same kind of yarn, but has been badly 
boarded, which leaves ridges in the welt aiter 
pressing and makes it look bad. If the sample 
sent, Fig. 1, had been boarded properly it wouid 
not look nearly so bad as it does. It could be im- 
proved a great deal by putting on a welt like those 















FIG. 6. 





on Figs. 5 and 6. These samples were made es- 
pecially to show the top and welt. At one time we 
had a lot of trouble making a misses’ rib, but we 
had the welt altered and have had very little 
trouble since. Great care should always be used 


H. W. Crowe 


in cutting and boarding. 


From the illustration submitted I should say 
that the trouble is caused by the rib top rolling up 
and exposing the cut parts to a constant friction 
during the different processes of knitting, looping, 
dyeing and finishing. This causes a partial raveling 
and the resulting raw edges. Possibly the welt 
is knit too loose; I would advise knitting it a little 
tighter. Running one or two courses of tuck stitch 
before the welt would also help to prevent the roll- 
ing up. As the goods are made of high-priced 
yarn, an artificial welt could be put on at trifling 
cost and would give a perfect finish. 

Alfred Gould 
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There may be several reasons for the rough- 


Another course in the welt might help as 
then turn 


ness. 


this would more and 


would have a tendency to draw it tighter when 


the edge inside 


urning it off. The fabric may also be knit too 


oose. The trouble 


may be caused in the dyeing. 
If the goods are dyed in a rotary machine the vio- 
lent motion is liable to fray the edges. The same 
would apply to the oxidizing process if chromed in 
a rotary machine; then if there are any loose ends 
the dryer will start them all. 
Sioux. 
ED 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 


*California, Anaheim. The new knitting mill 
reported to be built at Los Angeles by William 
Isenberg, will be built at this place and known as 
the South California Knitting Works, manufactur- 
ing all kinds of knit goods. Company has been 
capitalized with William Isenberg, president and 
treasurer, and Math Isenberg, superintendent. 
Plant will be equipped with 8 knitting machines 
and 12 sewing machines and will be started about 
Dec. Ist. 


Canada, Ontario, Ingersoll. T. Waterhouse & 
Co., Ltd., are erecting a three-story brick mill, 50 
by 120 feet. When completed, this will be one of 
the most perfectly equipped knitting plants in this 
vicinity. They propose starting operations early 
in February.. The knitting machinery will be the 
latest improved Scott & Williams. 


*Canada, Woodstock. The Oxford Knitting Co. 
is a new company which started operations this 
summer manufacturing ladies’ and children’s Swiss 
rib underwear, in cotton, lisle and mercerized. 
The outlook is bright and mill is sold up on spring 
goods. George Robinson is president. of the com- 
pany; E. W. Nesbitt, vice-president; W. Barrow- 
clough, secretary and treasurer and K. Harvey, 
manager. 


*Florida, Lake City. The Lake City Manufac- 
turing Co. proposes starting operations about No- 
vember Ist, making ladies’ undervests. This com- 
pany is capitalized at $10,000; J. C. Sheffield, presi- 
dent: F. F. Bardin, treasurer and G. H. Borger, 
superintendent. Product will be sold through 
Kohn Bros., New York. The machinery equip- 
ment has not been fully determined. 


Georgia, Dalton. The Eagle Hosiery Mills, a 
new concern, capitalized at $10,000, will start oper- 
ations Jan. 1, 1907, making ladies’ black hem top 
hose. The plant is governed by Board of Direct- 
ors, F. C. Bivings, secretary, treasurer and man- 
ager. They will start operations with equipment 
of 30 knitting machines, 2 sewing machines, and 6 
loopers, using steam power. A dye house will also 
be attached. 


New York, Highland. The Highland Knitting 
Mill has started running at this place, making high 


grade sweaters, coats and gloves, for ladies, men, 
boys and juveniles. 
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New York, Oriskany Falls. The Okana Knit- 
ting Company has been incorporated with A. W. 
Reynolds, president; E. D. Hatheway, vice-presi- 
dent; L. W. Hatheway, secretary and H. H. 
Hatheway, treasurer. The company will manu- 
facture men’s underwear. 


*North Carolina, Statesville. The Bradford 
Knitting Mills Co., incorporated with capital stock 
of $25,000, will start work on building their new 
mill about Nov. 1st. They propose having same 
completed some time in January. Will have an 
equipment of 50 knitting machines. Eugene Mor- 
rison is president of the company; J. A. Bradford, 
treasurer and buyer. Will sell direct. Steam and 
electricity will be used for power. A dye house 
will also be attached to the mill. 


*New York, Stittville. The new knitting mill 
reported being built by W. T. Atwood will be 
operated by Atwood & Buell, Mr. Wm. Buell be- 


coming interested 


*North Carolina, Vaughan. The Vaughan 
Hosiery Company contemplates having the new 
buildings completed about Noy. 15th and will start 
operations with 50 machines. 


*Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. The Wellknit 
Hosiery Co. has started work on erection of a new 
building which they will equip with 40 knitting ma- 
chines for making hosiery of an original design and 
sanitary nature; men’s half hose and ladies’ and 
children’s stockings. Electricity will be used for 
power. Product will be sold direct. W. G. Starry 
and E, F. Slear are interested in the company. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Henry Pulster, un- 
til recently employed by Wallace Wilson, Frank- 
ford, is about to start up a plant for the manufac- 
ture of infants’ and misses’ hose. Mr. Pulster is 
now looking up his machinery and also a suitable 
location in which to commence his operations. 
His address is 1671 Wakelin Street, Frankford. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The Eclipse Knitting 
Company was organized at this place last Sep- 
tember and will manufacture ladies’ Swiss ribbed 
undergarments. 


*Pennsylvania, Spring Forge. The Penna Knit- 
ting Mills Co., capitalized at $10,000, has started 
work on erection of new building, and contem- 
plates having same ready to start operations the 
latter part of October. They will make children’s 
hosiery, operating 10 knitting machines, using 
steam. A dye house will also be attached to the 
plant. Mr. Dickenson is president of the com- 
pany and superintendent and P. H. Hershey, treas- 
urer. Goods will be sold direct. 


*Tennessee, London. Work is nearing comple- 
tion on the London Hosiery Mills. 


*Washington, Seattle. The Saxony Knit Goods 
Co. have (re)placed order for 1o Grosser knitting 
machines to be installed in their uew plant at this 
place. 


*Washington, Seattle. The Saxony Knit Goods 
Co., whose plant at San Francisco was destroyed 
by fire, has been reincorporated under Washing- 
ton laws with capital stock of $70,000 and will 
locate here. George O. Sanborn and H. Sultun 
will be the active managers of the plant. Work 
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will start early this month on erection of the new 
building. Temporary offices are in the Lumber 
Exchange Building, Room 611. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*California, Berkley. The new building for the 
J. J. Pfister Knitting Company is under roof. Ma- 
chinery is partly on the place and being set up. 

Canada, Ontario, Hamilton. The Ellis Manu- 
facturing Co. has increased the machinery by add- 
ing 5 (Charles Cooper) latest improved spring 
needle circular ribbed machines. 


Canada, Ontario, Hamilton. The Chipman-Hol- 
ton Knitting Co. is erecting a two story re-inforced 
cement dye house and bleachery. They will have 
it in operation in December. This company has 
also increased the knitting department. 


Canada, Ontario, St. Catherines. Warren Bros. 
have just installed a new gas engine and Creelman 
winder. 

*Canada, Toronto. Joseph Simpson & Son, one 
of the most extensive manufacturers of knit under- 
wear, have completed, quite recently, a six story 
brick building and have installed 7,000 spindles for 
purpose of manufacturing yarn for their knitting 
mill. 


Canada, Toronto. The Reliance Knitting Co., 
Ltd., is moving into their new quarters at King & 
Bathurst Streets. The floor space will be three 
times the size of their old plant. Machinery will! 
also be increased. This plant is operated on an 
extensive line of knit goods, ladies’ golfers, toques, 
children’s wear, etc., in woolen worsted and cotton. 


Indiana, Fort Wayne. The Fort Wayne Knit- 
ting Mills are operating a branch plant at Gar- 
rett, where they employ girls only. Have made 
all arrangements. 


*Massachusetts, Highlandville. Work has been 
started by Moseley & Co. rebuilding their plant 
recently destroyed by fire. The plant will be prac- 
tically same as before, with an addition and some 
more machinery. 

*New York, Albany. The Harder Manufactur- 
ing Co. has secured suitable site and will start 
work at once on erection of a new mill at Rens- 
selaer. It is expected that the new building will 
be completed before May Ist. 

New York, Brooklyn. An addition has been 
made to the Union Sweater Mills, Max Saldin, 
owner, in which ladies’ and infants’ Swiss ribbed 
vests (capacity 100 doz. daily) will be made in ad- 
dition to sweaters. 

New York, Crown Point. The Riverside Mills, 
J. S. Dodds, proprietor, contemplate installing a 
bleaching plant. This plant is equipped with 10 
knitting and 22 sewing machines, making knit 
specialties. 

*New York, Rensselaer. The Harder Manufactur- 
ing Co. has started work on erection of their new 
mill 162 by 62 feet, three floors and basement at 
this place and they propose occupying same about 
Jan. 1st. The above building is to be used for 
finishing only, the goods and cloth will be made at 
Valatie, as formerly and forward to this place. 
Want of competent help at Valatie is reason for 
establishing the finishing plant at Rensselaer. 
Electricity will be used for power. 


New York, Richfield Springs. Machinery is be- 
ing installed in the new bleachery for the Waiontha 
Knitting Company. 

New York, Utica, The Utica Knitting Com- 
pany is reported to double capacity of the spin- 
ning plant at Sherlburne. The plant is being 
operated evenings. 


North Carolina, Kernersville. The American 
Hosiery Mills have recently completed installing 
additional Standard “F.” knitting machines in the 
plant. 


North Carolina, Raleigh. A number of new ma- 


chines have been installed in the Martin Hosiery 
Mill. 


Ontario, Galt. The Galt Robe Co. is building an 
addition to their mill 50 by 60 feet, three stories, 
brick. Part of the addition will be utilized as 
boiler house, in which a new boiler will be in- 
stalled. Will increase both knitting and weaving 
machinery and expect to have new addition in 
operation early in the spring. Capacity of the 
plant will be doubled. 

Ontario, Glen Williams. Joseph Beaumont has 
completed erection of a two-story stone mill, 80 by 
54 feet and is installing one set 48 in. cards and 
400 mule spindles, giving total of 1,280 spindles 
A number of Jenckes Invincible automatic knit- 
ting machines have recently been installed. 


New York, Catskill. The Wiley Manufacturing 
Co. is installing 6 additional sets of cards in the 
mill and 5 312-spindle mules, purchased from the 
Norfolk Yarn Mills. 

Pennsylvania, Allensville. J. T. & V. A. Zerby 
who are running a small knitting plant on half hose 
which they sell direct, report that they are about 
to double the capacity of the plant and also con- 
template making further increases within the next 
year. One of the additions this firm has in mind is 
the erection of a dye and finishing department 
which will enable them to put their goods in first 
class shape before putting them on the market. 


*Pennsylvania, Palmyra. The new building for 
W. H. Kreider, of the Palmyra Hosiery Mill, will 
be 120 by 40 feet, 3 stories. It is expected to have 
same completed by spring. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The American 
Knitting Mills, owned and operated by David 
Block & Co., have removed their plant from 121 
N. 4th Street to 123 N. 4th Street, next door to 
their old location. Mr. Block states that their new 
quarters contain better facilities for the manufac- 
ture of woolen and worsted golf vests, blouses, 
Norfolk coats, bathing suits and sweaters than 
those formerly occupied by them. They are op- 
erating 45 knitters and 28 sewing machines and 
report a good business. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Wissinoming 
Hosiery Mills, 5718 Walker St. Wissinoming, of 
which J. Frank Maloney is the manager, has re- 
cently increased the capacity of their plant by add- 
ing 10 new knitters, 3 loopers and auxiliary ma- 
chinery. This new machinery enables them to al-. 
most double the capacity of the plant and they are 
now operating 25 knitters, 5 loopers and 3 sewing 
machines on cotton and lisle hose on which they 
are very busy. Mr. Maloney also states that he 
has associated with him a new partner by the name 
of George A. Simm. The selling agent for this 
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establishment is Richard C. Maddock, 527 and 529 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia. They buy cotton 
yarns 15 to 8o. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Adams Hosiery 
Co., manufacturers of ladies’ and misses’ lace lisle 
thread hosiery, will install machinery for making 
-hildren’s ribbed hose. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Glenark Knit- 
ting Mill will probably be closed about Nov. 1st for 
purpose of installing a new boiler, replacing an 
old one. 


Tennessee, Knoxville. The Knoxville Knitting 
Mills Co. is to increase the capital stock from 
$50,000 to $100,000. 


Utah, Salt Lake City. The Salt Lake Knitting 
Works are to remove to a new four-story building 
during the winter and will install additional ma- 
chinery, which has been ordered. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*New York, Broadalbin. The Broadalbin Knit- 
ting Co., since their old mill was burned out some 
time ago, who have been operating the Old Greene 
Mill on Market Street, Amsterdam, have trans- 
ferred their machinery to their new mill, which 
was erected on the site of the one which was de- 
stroyed by fire. The new mill, it is said, is a very 
fine piece of work and is equipped with all modern 
accessories for a plant of this kind. The company 
has a capital of $75,000 and manufactures cotton, 
wool and fleece lined underwear and overshirts, 
Jersey cloth and glove linings on 30 knitters and 
60 sewing machines. 


*South Carolina, Newberry. The Ashley Manu- 
facturing Co. has started operations in the plant 
formerly known as the Newberry Knitting Mills. 


*Tennessee, Clinton. The Magnet Knitting 
Mills started operations in their new plant Octo- 
ber 1st. At recent meeting of the stockholders it 
was voted to increase the capital stock from $30,- 
000 to $50,000. When in full operation the plant 
will have capacity of 500 dozen men’s hose daily. 
This plant is operated on half hose exclusively. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Joseph Ellis, 4262 
Paul Street, who recently started a knitting plant 
in Frankford, has given up the business and dis- 
posed of his machinery. He was in operation only 
three months. Mr. Ellis is now employed by the 
Irving & Leiper Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa. 

Utah, Ogden. The Utah Knitting Works are be- 
ing closed down and the plant sold out. 


Facts and Gossip. 


New York, St. Johnsville. It is reported that 
the St. Johnsville Knitting Mill, formerly operated 
by Charles F. Salisbury and subsequently by a 
stock company, has been purchased by the Lion 
Manufacturing Company and will be operated in 
connection with that plant. The mill has been idle 
for some little time. 


Pennsylvania, Boiling Springs. It is reported 
that a project is under way for starting a knitting 
mill at this place in the old grist mill formerly run 
by S. P. Bacastow. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Chemnitz 
Mfg. Co., with a capital of $100,000 and Walter A. 
Lorimer, president and Andrew Freeland, treas- 
urer, manufacturers of 200 and 216 needle ladies’ and 
misses’ seamless hosiery on 10 latch and 89 spring 
needle knitters and 21 loopers with a capacity of 
400 dozen per day, using single 20s up to 70s, 2/36 
and 2/60 cotton yarn. This concern also operates 
and owns the Fairhill Hosiery Co., manufacturers 
of infants’ worsted, cotton, mercerized and silk 
hosiery on 35 knitters with a capacity of 175 dozen 
per day using 2/45 worsted, 2/40 cotton, 2/20 silk 
and mercerized yarns; and the Germantown 
Bleachery, bleachers of hosiery only with a ca- 
pacity of 3,000 lbs. per day. Mr. R. M. Hampton, 
who manages the business of the three plants, 
having replaced Mr. Uhlig, who is no longer con- 
nected with the company, reports that all three 
concerns are very busy. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The Metropolitan Knit- 
ting Mills, which began operations last February, 
are operating a plant of 50 machines, making 
men’s and ladies’ cotton, lisle and mercerized 
(176, 188, 200 needle) hosiery. Product of this 
mill is sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. W. G. Leininger has re- 


cently changed the plant from 84 to 144 needle 
goods. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. Leippe & Davies are 
now operating their knitting plant on ladies’ and 
misses’ hosiery, of a fine grade. They have re- 


cently changed the plant from 84 to 240 needle ma- 
chines. 


Pennsylvania, Scranton. The Scranton Hard 
Knitting Co. is a new concern reported to soon 
start operations at East Market Street. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. It is reported that 
the Colchis Mill, owned by the Glenark Knitting 
Company, may be sold. 


Vermont, Northfield. Efforts are being made to 
induce the Scott Stocking Co. to locate their mill 
in this place. 


Personals. 


John Pennington, superintendent of the Wor- 
cester Knitting Mills, at Millbury, Mass., has re- 
signed to take a position in Camden, N. J. 


Wm. J. Kennedy, for the past twenty years 
superintendent of the Broadalbin Knitting Com- 
pany, plant at Amsterdam, N. Y., has resigned 
his position with that company and will assume 
the active management of the new shoddy and gar- 
netting plant which he has built at Woods Hollow. 


George M. Sanderson, who has been foreman of 
the knitting department at the Taunton Knitting 
Company’s mill, since they commenced business, 
has resigned his position. At the close of the 
work at the mill, on his retirement, Mr. Sanderson 
was detained and on behalf of his fellow employes, 
W. F. Moore presented him with a handsome trav- 
eler’s grip. Mr. Sanderson expects to take a posi- 
tion at Grand Rapids, Mich., and he has the best 
wishes for success of those employed under him. 


John S. Sherwood, boss carder-for the Plainville 
Knitting Mills, Plainville, Ct., has resigned. 











New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 


being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers, It is not a list of patents, but 
of improvements coming on the market. The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 


machinery etc., of interest to textile mill men. 





Tension Device for Yarn. 
Keene, N. H., has recently developed a de- 
vice to regulate the tension of yarn in dress- 
ing warps. 


Alden B. Taplin, 


Skein Yarn Twister. Edwin W. Heath, 
Dedham, Mass., is introducing a twister for 
doubling and twisting yarn direct from the 
skein. It is the invention of E. S. Allen, a 
practical spinner. The machine is in oper- 
ation in Dedham and has been very success- 
ful on custom work for a number of mills. 


Fire Resisting Flooring. The Kleine Patent 
Fire Resisting Flooring Syndicate, London, 
England, expect soon to introduce to the 
American markets the “Kleine” fireproof 
flooring, which is in extended use in Europe 
and giving excellent satisfaction. 


Flax Tow Lapper. The Braidwater Spin- 
ning Co., Ballymena, Ireland, has succeeded 
in feeding flax tow to the cards in the form 
of laps, thus dispensing with a large amount 
of labor by the old hand feed process. In the 
Braidwater mills it is stated that the adoption 
of the lapper is saving $85 a year a card. 
Two lappers keep the thirty cards supplied. 
The lappers cost $1,500 each and it is stated 
they save their cost every year. 

Dyeing Machine. Leon Detre, Reims, 
France. A dyeing machine for yarn and rov- 
ing by which the liquor is forced through the 
material in different directions. 





Narrow Fabric Shuttle. Windrath & Haus- 
mann, Ronsdorf, Germany. An improved 
shuttle for narrow fabrics which is said to be 


giving very good results in several German 
mills. 


Shuttle Guard. Ernst Bernscheid, Nowa- 
wes-Neuendorf, near Potsdam, Germany. A 
shuttle guard suspended on the lay and os- 
cillating with the lay itself. 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Axminster Carpet Loom. Sachsischen Mas- 
chinenfabrik, Chemnitz, Germany. An im- 
proved loom for weaving Axminster car- 
pets, which is said to be capable of turning 
out a large production. It is built in widths 
from 39 to 234 inches. 


Automatic Calculator. TT. J. Marshall, 
g Coleman St., London, E. C. A simple cal- 
culating device especially adapted for Eng- 
lish currency. It is claimed that compound 
addition can be carried on with this machine 
at the rate of 3,600 items an hour. 


Sizing and Drying Machine. William 
Dickinson & Sons, Blackburn, England. An 
improved sizing and cold air drying machine, 
which is said to be capable of a large produc- 
tion and at the same time leave the thread 
in excellent condition for weaving. 


Dyeing Machine. Adolf Urban, Sagan, 
Germany. A dyeing machine for loose fibres, 


yarn and piece goods based on the circu- 
lating system. 


Cloth Sponging Machine. Kettling & 
Braun, Crimmitschau, Germany. An im- 
proved cylinder for cloth sponging and 
steaming machines. 





Device for Spinning Frames. Rigby & 
Mellor, Bury, England. A device to pre- 
vent the creel bobbins from over running 
during the process of spinning. It consists 
of a fluted roll driven positively at the same 
surface speed as that of the back roll. The 
roving passes from the creel bobbin over this 
roll before going to the back roll. 


Roving Frame. Robertson & Orchar, 
Dundee, Scotland. An improved ball bear- 
ing carrier for bobbins on roving frames. 
According to a recent test the use of the 
new carrier effected a saving of .277 h. p. on 
an 8o-spindle roving frame. 
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THE BARBER WARP TYING MACHINE 


The method now in general use for draw- 
ing warp threads through the harness are 
practically the same as in the earliest times 
of which there is any record. Every other 
textile process has been revolutionized by 
invention and discovery, but drawing-in has 
remained unchanged, as if it were a process 
that must for all time be performed by hand. 
The work of warp drawing-in, or twisting-in, 
by hand is difficult and extremely trying on 
the operative. As a consequence no class of 
mill help is so difficult to get and keep in the 
mill as the drawers-in. Every mill manager 
realizes how much depends on the work of 
these few operatives and uses every expe- 
dient to keep those he has trained and pro- 
vides substitutes in case of emergency. 

The work must be done promptly or a 
lessened production of the looms is the im- 
mediate result. It matters not how many 
warps are dressed ahead of the looms; the 
looms will stand idle unless the warps are 
drawn in. As a Fall River manufacturer has 
well said: “Production is the divisor that de- 
termines cost.” With the looms waiting for 
warps to be drawn in fixed charges remain 
practically unchanged, are distributed over a 
smaller yardage, and the cost of manufactur- 
ing is proportionately increased. The profit 
on goods that might have been made if the 
warps had been drawn in is lost; the profit 
on the goods actually made is reduced or dis- 
appears altogether. The mill that does not 
suffer from a lack of drawers-in is the very 
rare exception even when mill help in gen- 
eral is in good supply. In times like the 
present when there is a pronounced scarcity 
of all kinds of mill help, the difficulty of get- 
ting the warps drawn in is increased. 

It is not the amount of money paid for 
drawing-in that makes it so desirable that 
improved methods of doing the work be de- 
vised. The cost of the process is but a trifle 
a yard. What makes the need of improved 
methods so imperative is the necessity of 
having the work done promptly, and the ex- 
treme difficulty of getting it done by hand. 
This is what gives the Barber warp tying 
machine, built by the Barber-Colman Com- 
pany, 77 Washington St., North, Boston, its 
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importance to the cotton trade. A few years 
ago the Barber knotter made its appear- 
ance and has been introduced since in 90 per 
cent. of the mills in this country, and in many 
of the mills of Europe, increasing the quan- 
tity and improving the quality of the work of 
the spinning, twisting, and spooling depart- 
ments. The works of the Barber-Colman 
Company have been taxed to their fullest 
capacity for the last two years on wholly un- 
solicited orders, and during the last year the 
output has been doubled in the endeavor to 
meet the demand. 


E 


FIG, I. 


cenectiondiio - - -_ — - i 


THE SELECTORS PICKING UP THE THREADS. 


The warp tying machine is so simple that 
its operation will be understood from but a 
few words of explanation in connection with 
our illustrations. Its work consists in pick- 
ing up the threads in pairs, one from each 
warp, placing them side by side and carrying 
them to the knotter where they are tied to- 
gether and the projecting ends trimmed. 

The threads of the new warp are thus tied 
on those of the old warp and then the har- 
ness is drawn over the knots on to the new 
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The work of the 
machine thus takes the place of drawing-in 
and is similar to the process of twisting 
warps except that the threads are tied by 
machine instead of being twisted by hand. 


warp ready for weaving. 






















































































FIG, 2. SECTIONAL VIEW OF SELECTORS AND WARP 
THREADS. 
[he mechanism for doing this work is 








mounted on a carriage that travels auto- 
matically across the warp and keeps the two 
selectors shown at Fig. 1, in line with the 
threads about to be tied. Fig. 2 shows the 
way in which the points of the selectors 
threads of different The se- 


























catch sizes. 











FIG. 2. CARRIAGE OF THE 

















spective threads and carry them 
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BARBER WARP 


lectors are pressed gently sideways against 
the threads to be tied and are then moved 
lengthways so that the points enter the re- 
along. 


These selectors are made in different sizes to 
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suit different counts of yarn, but the same 
sized selector will handle threads with a con- 
siderable variation in size. The upper se- 
lector selects a thread from the upper or old 
warp; the lower one selects one from the 
lower or new warp. As the two threads are 
drawn together each thread carries with it a 
finger, technically called a “stumbler.” If 
either selector fails to pick up a thread the 
corresponding finger remains stationary and 
the carrier is stopped, preventing the other 
thread from being carried to the knotter. 
After four successive failures to pick the 
thread the machine stops. Thus the threads 
must be handled in pairs and this makes a 
crossing or mixing of the threads impos- 
sible. After having been brought together 
by the selectors the two threads are carried 
to the knotter and tied. The loose ends are 
cut off and sucked by an air draft to a suit- 
able receptacle, which is automatically 
emptied after each warp is tied. 

Fig. 3 is a perspective view of the car- 
riage showing the selector, guides, position 
of knotter, and the mechanism and motor for 
operating them; also at the right the recep- 
tacle for the loose threads. The complete 
machine, supplied with warps, is shown at 









TYING 





MACHINE, 








Fig. 4. In the centre is seen the new warp 
to be tied to the old one. At the left is the 
loader in which the old warp, Fig. 5, is ad- 
justed in suitable clamps and thence carried 
by the overhead track to the tying-in ma- 
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chine in the centre. Fig. 4 shows an old 
warp and harness in transit. The old and 
new warps are fixed in position, the proper 
tension brought on each, and the traveling 
carriage bearing the thread selecting and 
tying mechanism, Fig. 3, brought into place 
ready to start with the first threads at the 
side. 

The machine is then started and the ends 
tied at the rate of 250 knots a minute until 
the warp is finished. While this is being 
done the operator is preparing the next 


FIG. 4. 


new warp on the beam truck shown at the 
right. As soon as the warp is tied the beam 
truck bearing it swings to the left where the 
new warp is drawn through the harness and 
made ready for the loom, as shown at Fig. 
6. Before this is done, however, the beam 
truck at the right is swung into place before 
the tying machine in the centre, the old warp 
is placed in position, and the machine 
started. The stopping of the machine to 
change warps requires less than two minutes. 
\s there is but little lost time outside of 
that caused by changing warps the percent 
age of efficiency is very high. 

Not only is the efficiency high, but the 
work is of the best. No mistakes are pos- 
sible, for the machine stops if there is a fail- 
ure to pick up the right threads. We have 
watched it in operation and by crowding the 
threads tried to make the selectors pick up 
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the wrong ends, but in this we failed. When 
the selector came to an open space in the 
warp it passed along and selected the proper 
thread that had been pushed to one side, and 
when it came to where the threads had been 
crowded together it picked them up, one by 
one, without a miss. 

The auxiliary 


parts for preparing the 


warps for the tying process and then, when 
tied, for the loom, are simple and efficient. 
Every part of this really wonderful machine 
has the stamp of the inventive genius that 


THE BARBER WARP TYING MACHINE. 


devised the Barber knotter and then com- 
bined it with a thread-selecting mechanism 
for tying warps. The machine is so largely 
automatic that any good weaver can learn to 
operate it in a very short time. 

We have already called attention to the 
chief advantages of this machine, the substi- 
tution of machine for hand work thus mak- 
ing it certain that the warps will be made 
ready for the loom as fast as they come from 
the beamer. Added to this is the further ad- 
vantage of having the work done at a ma- 
terial reduction in the cost. In the follow- 
ing cost estimate the work of one machine, 
at an efficiency of 66 2/3 per cent., equal to 
100,000 knots tied in ten hours, is com- 
pared with hand work. We are informed 
that the working efficiency is considerably 
above the two-thirds assumed for this com- 
parison: 
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Operating cost for 10 hours: the machine on this kind of work is nearly 


CIE 505 5808 erences $1.50 
Ee. cis aseesmeupaeen Gene 1.00 
OG ORG CF ib scincanderaiacs .60 


[Interest and depreciation 


I 













[ying 100,000 ends 


Cost per thousand ....... 4 2/10 cents. 









[he price paid for hand work varies in 
different mills, and also on different work in 
the same mill, but for comparison we will as- 
sume that the mill is paying 28 cents for 
drawing-in a 2,500-end warp, which is equal 
to 11.3 cents per thousand. To this should be 
added the cost of a helper, which at $1.00 for 
40 warps would amount to one cent a thou- 
sand additional. Then: 























40 warps 2,500 ends each, 
Tied by hand per day .......... $12.30 
Tied by machine per day ....... 4.21 


Reduction of cost by machine per 





FIG. 5. THE OLD WARP PREPARED FOR TYING ON 


For drawing-in warps on which stop-mo- ~~ 
tion drop wires are used, the cost of draw- double the amount shown in the statement 
ing in by hand is largely increased, this in- above. 
crease varying from 50 to I00 per cent. Thus the machine effects a considerable 









FIG. 6. THE NEW WARP WITH THE KNOTS DRAWN THROUGH THE HARNESS. 


These warps are handled by the Barber warp saving in the cost, which alone would make 
tying machine as readily as are ordinary it a profitable addition to a mill. That sav- 


warps, and consequently the saving made by ing, important as it is, is the least of its ad- 
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vantages, which may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

1. Perfect work. 

2. Substitution of machine for skilled 
hand work in a process that must proceed 
without interruption to prevent loss of pro- 
duction, and where it is very difficult, fre- 
quently impossible, to get and keep a suff- 
cient number of skilled operators. 

3. A large reduction, 50 per cent. or 
more, in the cost of drawing-in or twisting- 
in by hand. 

We have personally examined the ma- 
chine in operation in a New England mill, 
and took pains to verify the claims made for 
it. We are confident that all of them are 
well founded. Since our examination of the 
machine, one has been installed in the Bos- 
ton office of Barber-Colman Company, 77 
Washington St., North (Trade Building), 
where anyone interested can see it in actual 
operation under conditions as near like 
those of the mill as can be obtained. 

ehiniinineiguiannetiinions 

SMALL, VERTICAL HIGH SPEED 

ENGINES. 


BY F. R. STILL. 
In Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies. 


Having had years of experience with vari- 
ous other makes of small engines, and com- 
paring experiences of the past with those of 
the last three years, it has been found very 
difficult to avoid an almost exclusive refer- 
ence to the one recently developed by an en- 
gineer associate of mine in the employ of the 


same company I am connected with, 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 

From experience and close observation we 
decided that fully 80 per cent. of the 
small engine troubles are due to improper 
lubrication; whereas only about 10 per cent. 
are due to inadequate proportions and finish 
of the working parts, and the other Io per 
cent. to the neglect or ignorance of the 
operator. 

It will thus be seen that if such conclu- 
sions are correct, the efforts of most of the 
designers have been in the wrong direction; 
that greater attention should be paid to prop- 
er lubrication and refining some of the details 
than to the production of something entirely 


the 
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new, with which there are likely to be as un- 
satisfactory results as before. Anything 
radically new is more likely to be misad- 
justed by the average engineer than some- 
thing built on lines with which he is perfectly 
familiar. 

Being so satisfied that these conclusions 
and deductions were correct, it was decided 
to carry them into effect, if with no other re- 
sult than to prove their fallacy. To get 
away from any fixed notions, and to gain new 
ideas from the practice of others and, fur- 
ther, to give “an opportunity to criticise 
somebody else,” an engine designer of long 
experience in some of the best shops in this 
country was engaged. Before him were 
spread these ideas, also what he was ex- 
pected to accomplish. This briefly was as 
follows: 

1. An engine that could be sold with a 
guaranty that it would run three months or 
more without requiring any attention, either 
to the oiling system, or for adjustments, ex- 
cept the filling of the sight feed cylinder lu- 
bricator. 

2. An engine that would be economical 
in the use of steam and oil. 

3. That could be easily adjusted and not 
liable easily to get out of adjustment. 

4. That could be used anywhere and for 
any purpose that an engine can be used for. 

5. That had ample bearing and wearing 
surfaces to make it long lived and unlikely 
to overheat at full load. 

6. That it should be constructed of the 
best materials for the purpose intended. 

7. That it should be devoid of any sem- 
blance to “freaks” of every sort; and last, 
but not least, and, perhaps, the most difficult 
of all, it must not be so costly to build as to 
make the selling price prohibitive to the 
average buyer. 

How well these requirements have been 
accomplished is shown by the satisfactory 
reports since obtained from the engineers 
having charge of them. 

Being so thoroughly impressed with the 
importance of a good system of lubrication, 
the first step was to work out something 
more effective than previously used. It does 
not take much thought to arrive at the con- 
clusion that if metal does not run on metal, 
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but is always separated by a heavy film, 
there can be very little wear. The problem 
then settles down to the production of the 
ncessary heavy film. 

In looking over the many systems of lu- 
bricating engines, the most rational seemed 
to be forced lubrication by means of a pump. 
But experience shows this has many defects. 
The oil being under pressure necessitates ex- 
treme care in adjustment, as any bearing be- 
ing looser than another vents the entire sys- 





LONGITUDINAL SECTION THROUGH THE ENGINE, 


tem and destroys the desired effect. Again, 
any foreign material that may get into the 
small tubes or grooves which are an essen- 
tial part of this system will be rammed in 
tight by the oil pressure. To overcome these 
objections it was decided to adopt a gravity 
flow, the oil being lifted by a pump to the 
top of the frame, from which elevation it 
would flow downward by gravity. In this 
way large tubes can he used; the velocity of 
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the oil will be rapid, the volume of oil in cir- 
culation will be much greater, it will not be 
necessary to have the bearings tight, neither 
will all of them have to be adjusted exactly 
alike, and any foreign matter will be washed 
out, instead of being rammed in. 

Being satisfied that this came close to the 
ideal way of producing the flow of oil, the 
next step was to distribute the oil along the 
bearing and wearing surfaces to separate 
them completely by that all-essential film. 
For ages it has been common to groove the 
upper or lower half of the journal box or 
perhaps both. There are as many ideas on 
the proper way to groove a box as there are 
people in the business, and there are evidently 
many more who have no ideas at all, judging 
from the way it is sometimes done. Con- 
sidering the question from a _ mechanical 
standpoint, it is at once apparent that an oil 
film takes up space, so a bearing cannot be 
tight or the oil cannot get in unless it is 
forced in at a pressure greater than is ex- 
erted on the journal. The thicker the film, 
the more space there must be between the 
metals, hence a loose bearing is desirable 
if it does not cause pounding. 

When the crank is on the downward 
stroke, it pushes the journal away from the 
upper part of the bearing. The shaft is also 
rolling in the direction the crank is traveling 
Hence, the oil should enter at the beginning 
of the gap, which intervenes between the 
shaft and bearing, and ‘thence be rolled up 
into the remaining space by the rotation oi 
the shaft. The gap naturally begins at one 
side of the circumference of the shaft, so the 
oil grooves should most naturally be on the 
sides. 

After the crank passes the lower center on 
the up-stroke, oil should flow in from the 
groove on the opposite side in the same way. 
These grooves can thus be made large, say 
from one-fourth to three-eighths inches in 
width and the whole length of the bearing 
metal. The same scheme is applicable to 
the oiling of the main bearings, crank pin. 
crosshead pin, eccentric and governor weight 
pin, and it works to perfection, better even 
than was ever thought possible. To gain 
some idea of the way it is working, it may be 
in order to point out a few cases. 
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Cards were sent to nearly all the pur- 
chasers of these engines, asking them to have 
their engineer answer the questions printed 
thereon. 

Replies were received in nearly every in- 
stance and with the exception of five or six, 
all ran over five months without any adjust- 
ments or additional oil. One most excep- 
tional case was at Davenport, Iowa, where 
a 14-inch by 7-inch low pressure engine is 
running in a school building. The speed is 
180 r. p. m.; the steam pressure is 40 pounds. 
At the start 4.5 gallons of oil was poured into 
the base and in two years only one gallon 
had been added and one adjustment made, 
which was to the crosshead pin. 

At the plant of the Trexler Lumber Co., 
Allentown, Pa., is another engine driving a 
blower which is attached to a dry kiln. This 
was installed February, 1905, and up to No- 
vember 18, 1905, only one gallon of oil had 
been added and one adjustment made to both 
the crank and the crosshead pins. 

The success attained with these engines, 
while due largely to the perfection of the 
oiling system, could not have been attained 
if it alone had been the only thing carefully 
developed. 

Every engine is set up, given a day’s run 
under full load, and then taken down, care- 
fully inspected, and if found in a satisfactory 
condition is re-assembled, indicated and ad- 
justed before leaving the shop. 


———————————— 


SETTING TOP ROLLERS. 


The device, shown at Figs. I and 2, for set- 
ting top rollers of drawing frames is the in- 
vention of Clement J. Charnock, Sereda, 
Russia, and is now being manufactured in 
England. The instrument consists of a suit- 
ably shaped frame having a convenient sup- 
porting handle. After the bottom rollers 
have been set, the frame, which carries a 
series of circular guide pieces (two to each 
roller), is placed upon the rollers in such a 
manner that the guide pieces fit over the bot- 
tom rollers. The guide pieces have attached 
to them short bars which run at right angles 
to them, and at their outer ends have conical 
pieces fitted, as shown in Fig. 1. Suitable 
springs are threaded on the bars and other- 
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wise employed to retain them in position. It 
is an easy matter to set the upper rollers, as 


FIG, I. 


the centre dots on the neb conical setting 
pieces are equivalent to the distance from 


FIG. 2 


centre to centre of the corresponding fluted 
rollers.—Textile Recorder. 
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ANILINE DYES IN THE ORIENT. 


BY ARTHUR STONE. 


A correspondent asks why the import of 
aniline dyes is prohibited in certain Eastern 
countries in which the hand manufacture of 
rugs is carried on. He looks at the matter 
with the eyes of a Western manufacturer and 
he wonders that such ignorance can exist 
even in the mysterious Orient. Yet the ac- 
tion of Asiatic governments need not be un- 
intelligible even to us. Use of chemical and 
artificial dyestuff had proved prejudicial to 
the native industry. The relative merits of 
vegetable and coal tar dyes are not the whole 
question. Syrian, Persian, Afghan, Indian 
and other rugs commanded their market- 
values on faith of being what they seemed. 
They sold as being the outcome of the art in- 
stinct working untutored in semi-barbarian 
craftsmen, The full colors and quaint designs 
were valued by connoisseurs for the insight 
they afforded into the minds of an alien race. 
The rugs sold well because they were made 
in the prehistoric manner. New methods 
might be better, but people would not will- 
ingly pay for antique rugs made by modern 
methods any more than for bogus Rubens 
or pseudo-antique furniture. 

The market suffered and although the 
Shah had long ago ordained that any dyer 
using anilines should suffer the loss of his 
hand, amputations were infrequent. Then, 
in 1900, came the Persian ordinances pre- 
scribing a year’s imprisonment, confiscation, 
and a fine equal to the value of the goods, 
rewards for common informers and the de- 
struction by fire of any aniline dyes discov- 
ered. These were instigated by the Belgians 
who managed the Customs department and 
no doubt the regulations have been in a 
measure effective. In India,—where prohibi- 
tion is impracticable owing to the need of 
aniline for other purposes, the chief carpet 
concerns attest their faith by offers of large 
forfeits to anyone finding evidence of ani- 
lines in their fabrics. These measures have 


been imposed by a special necessity and it is 





not to be concluded that we ought hastily to 
adopt them. Anilines offer a cheaper, more 
convenient and better means of dyeing for 
most of our purposes than do vegetable stuff. 
One authority considers coal products to cost 
about one-seventh of the cost of the ingre- 
dients used in Persia. Ruskin, Morris and 
the aesthetes generally, agree that no colors 
of modern invention rival the vegetable mat- 
ters in beauty. Their plaint is that the ani- 
lines are garish, hard and violent, but on that 
point opinion may be left to care for itself. 

In a very interesting book, “Oriental 
Rugs,” J. K. Mumford has dealt with the 
means of coloring used by the _ rug- 
dyers of Persia. The Persian dyer is a 
man of 


some consequence and _ honor, 
the . holder of hereditary office and 
the repository of innumerable _ tradi- 
tional trade secrets. He has no written 


formulae, but a marvelous memory and a 
matchless eye for color enable him to set 
about making, with no hesitation, any one 
of some thousands of shades. As well as a 
dyer he is a horticulturist who digs roots, 
gathers nuts and berries, leaves and flowers, 
all in their proper seasons and who tills his 
patch of tinctorial vegetables when he is not 
in the steam of his vats. Yarn dyeing is his 
especial branch and his.craft teaches him to 
dip skeins, but never to wring them. He 
knows precisely how long, in view of the ef- 
fect desired, yarn should be left in a particu- 
lar decoction. But his trained senses serve 
him best in determining exactly when the 
“aging” process is ripe. The dyer hangs his 
skeins overhead in the sun, stares at them 
fixedly by the hour, taking down first one rod 
and then another as the beauty of the dye is 
developed to the utmost. Having regard to 
the results achieved, these professional facul- 
ties are things the scientific dyer might well 
envy. 

Until recently no mineral mordants were 
used. Valonia, sumac, divi-divi, pomegranate 
rind and the barks of trees were used in place 
of the borax, saltpeter, tartar, or copperas 
which find some employment now. With ex- 
ceptions, the dyes employed are evanescent, 
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but they are not used singly. The peculiar 
skill of the Oriental lies in his blending and 
superposition of colors and thus comes the 
justification for his vaunt that after fifty 
or a hundred years his rugs have only grown 
in beauty. His art is more developed than 
that of the Highland and Irish peasants who 
dye wool brown by adding layers of lichen 
to lavers of wool and boiling the potful for a 
day. Like them, he may use the onion to 
stain yellow and if he does not use heather, 
as they do, that will be for want of its pres- 
ence. What the Persians do use are madder 
roots and a fermented decoction of madder 
flowers, sheep’s blood, Kermes, cochineal 
beets and Brazil woods. Out of these, by 
superposing them upon the unlikeliest pre- 
liminary dyes, the native gets hundreds 
of red shades from pink to crimson. Indigo 
is the main source of blues and Persian ber- 
ries with turmeric, saffron and sumac give 
yellows, in combination they yield greens. 
3rowns come from gall-nuts or mixtures of 
the foregoing materials. Purples as well as 
from vegetable mixtures, are obtained like 
the famous purple of Tyre from shell-fish and 
marine insects. Blacks are dyed in a bath of 
iron-filings, vinegar, pomegranate skin and 
logwood. 

Other materials named by Mr. Mumford 
include vine-leaves, mulberries, myrobolans, 
laurel and angelica berries, artichokes, this- 
tles, capers, ivy and myrtle. These and 
the others are used in conjunction with 
grape-juice or milk and water and such like 
primitive ferments or acids. Blindly, the 
tribesman uses the reagents which we buy in 
a refined condition. He has to submit to no 
competition in prices and the problem of in- 
creasing the output troubles him as little as 
it does anybody on earth. He dyes a pound 
against our hundredweight or ton and doubt- 
less goes a long way round in some instances 
to obtain an effect that might be attained 
more directly. Withal, he has discovered for 
himself means of making the strong colors 
support the weak ones. He has shade peep- 
ing from beneath shade and his masterpieces 
excite envy wherever they are shown. To 
lose so much technical excellence even at 
the gain of time and money would be but 
a doubtful economy. For rugs that are 
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meant to wear out and be replaced the com- 
mercial dyes are all that need be desired. 
The fine Eastern rug is designed for no such 
vulgar end. It is primarily decorative, it is 
a picture, a curtain, a wall-paper, a table- 
cover or a ceiling as much as a mat to walk 
on. It bears to ingrain or Axminster about 
the same relation as an old master to an 
oleograph. And the business of the colorists 
is to show how to reproduce with factory- 
made dyestuffs the beauty, the brilliance and 
the kindliness that characterize the work of 
the untutored East. Or if they are bent on 


imposing anilines upon the Eastern rug-ma- 
kers, they will have to produce colors that no 
amount of wetting will cause to bleed and 
that sunlight will not make dingy. 


NR 


BLEACHING WOOLEN PIECE GOODS. 


An improved process for bleaching woolen 
piece goods proposed by Thierry, Mieg & 
Co., has recently been described in the Bulle- 
tin of the Industrial Society of Mulhouse. 

A roller washer is used instead of a jigger 
and the use of soap dispensed with. It is 
stated that these changes result in a consid- 
erable saving and that the objectionable for- 
mation of insoluble lime salts, which cause 
great difficulties in printing, is avoided. The 
process is as follows for muslin-delaine: 

1. The pieces are handled thirty minutes 
in the roller washer in water at 100 degrees 
F. Four and one-half pounds of soda crys- 
tals are used for six pieces. 

2. Rinsed thirty minutes in water at 100 
degrees F. 

3. Treated in a foulard in a 6 degree Be. 
solution of bisulphite of soda. 

4. The goods are steamed from three- 
quarters to one minute in a steam chamber 
without pressure. 

5. The pieces are next rinsed in cold water 
in the roller washer. 

The goods are now ready for the chlorine, 
which is substituted for the old method of 
mordanting with stannate of soda. A good 
white is thus obtained at a low cost and the 
process is very rapid as the roller washer can 
handle six pieces an hour. 

At the time this description appeared in 
the Mulhouse Bulletin the process had been 
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in use for about a year. The same operations 
carried out with the jigger give a good white 
on flannei. They are as follows: 


1. One pound of crystallized soda for six 
pieces of flannel in water at 100 degrees F. 
Rinse in lukewarm water. 

Eleven pounds of crystallized soda. 
Rinse in lukewarm water. 

Treat with a bisulphite solution at 6 
to 7 degrees Be. 

[If the roller washer is used for the flannels 
great care must be taken that the goods are 
not damaged. 

August Lau and Felix Binder tested the 
process for the Mulhouse society and re- 
ported upon it as follows: 

The new process is characterized by two 
important features: 


nb wn 


1. The substitution of soda for soap. 

2. The goods are steamed instead of left 
in bisulphite solution for twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours. 


Two pieces, one of which was soaped and 
the other treated with the soda as described 
in the process, were handled in the bisulphite 
solution, left two days, then washed, soured, 
and again washed. The white was the same 
in both cases. Designs with white ground 
and those with a dark blue ground subse- 
quently printed on the goods gave good re- 
sults. 

The soda used by the Thierry, Mieg & Co. 
process is an excellent substitute for soap, 
both for white goods and those that are to be 
printed afterward. The soda process offers 
an advantage in respect to the non-formation 
of the insoluble lime salts. Two scoured 
pieces, treated one minute in the bisulphite 
solution at 2 to 6 degrees Be., were steamed 
and gave a better white than before steaming 
The difference was slight, however, when the 
goods were left two or three hours in the bi- 
sulphite solution before steaming. A quick 
passage in the bisulphite and a subsequent 
steaming did not give as good a white as 
when the goods were left for a longer time 
in the bisulphite solution of the same 
strength. This was proved by a series of 


tests with bisulphite solutions of different 
degrees 
duration. 


and with steaming of different 
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OXIDIZED BLACK ON WOOL. 


A German process for dyeing oxidized 
black on wool, for which an American patent 
has recently been issued, is described as fol- 
lows by the inventor: In dyeing oxidation- 
black on fabrics made from animal fibres or 
from mixtures of animal and vegetable 
fibres various difficulties present themselves, 
due to the different characters of the two 
classes of fibres. The methods hitherto 
known attempt to counteract the reducing 
properties of the animal fibres, and espe- 
cially the capacity of the wool for the ab- 
sorption of acids, either before the actual 
oxidation-black process by treatment with 
acids or oxidizing agents, or with both com- 
bined, or by first treating the material with 
acid, then dyeing by the oxidation process 
the cotton alone (an excess of acid and oxi- 
dizing medium being used for this purpose). 
and then steaming the wool, or by using in- 
stead of hydrochloride of aniline the ferro- 
cyanide of the same and developing the 
black color by steaming. 

Careful experiments on dyeing black by 
the aniline oxidation process have shown 
that the difference between the chemical 
character of animal and vegetable fibres is 
no longer apparent in dyeing black by the 
oxidation aniline process, and that conse- 
quently animal and vegetable fibres may be 
padded with the same aniline black mordant 
and afterward dyed uniformly black by dry- 
ing and oxidizing (greening, aging) and sub- 
sequent chroming or steaming, it being im- 
material whether the two kinds of fibres are 
dyed separately or in the shape of mixed 
fabrics, provided that the animal fibre is 


dyed Prussian blue (Williamson’s blue) 
either before or after the oxidation. 
The proposed method for producing 


Prussian blue on animal fibres is to apply a 
bath of potassium ferricyanide and sulfuric 


acid. The production of a very dark blue is 
not necessary. Nor will this treatment 


weaken the vegetable fibres contained in 
mixtures with animal fibres, provided that no 
greater quantity of sulfuric acid is used 
than that necessary for the decomposition of 
the potassium ferricyanide. Tin salt may be 
added, but does not offer any advantage. 
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Potassium ferrocyanide may also be used, 
but the color obtained with it is not so at- 
tractive as that obtained with ferricyanide. 
Instead of potassium salts of hydro-ferri- 
cyanic acid or of hydro-ferrocyanic acid, 
other salts of these acids, the cyanides or 
cyanurets of manganese and potassium, of 
manganese and sodium, of chromium and 
potassium, of chromium and sodium, of co- 
balt, nickel, copper or uranium with potas- 
sium or sodium, sodium nitro-prusside or 
other nicro-prussides may be employed. 

The action of the Prussian blue has not yet 
been clearly explained, it not only acts 
physically to intensify the black, but it ap- 
pears to have also a very important action in 
the process of dyeing by means of oxida- 
tion-black. The greening (aging) process 
takes plate in the usual manner, care being 
taken that the fibres will not become dry, but 
remain moist. The chroming takes place 
subsequently in the usual manner. On pure 
animal fibre the black color may be devel- 
oped also by steaming. Finally the material 
is washed and soaped. The treatment of the 
animal fibre with potassium-ferrocyanide 
and acid may be performed after (instead of 
before) the greening (oxidation) process. In 
either case a fast oxidation-black may be 
produced. 

The aniline salt or aniline-oil may be re- 
placed by equivalent quantities of diphenyl- 
amine salt and base or by other organic 
amins and their salts. These substitutions, 
however, cause a variation in the shade of 
black produced by the process. 


eS 


The only imports on which customs duties 
are levied in Great Britain are chicory, 
cocoa, coffee, dried fruits, spirits, tea, sugar, 
tobacco and wine. 


It is estimated that Belgium exports an- 
nually raw wool to the value of 19 million, 
woolen yarn at 5 million, and woolen cloths 
at 2 million of dollars. 


The total amount of capital employed in 
the textile industry of Great Britain and 
[reland, is about $1,000,000,000, and at least 
five million people are dependent upon this 
industry for their livelihood. 
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WHAT IS THE EVAPORATING EFFI- 
CIENCY OF A CLOTH DRYER? 


BY GEO. A. CUTTER. 


In judging the efficiency of a machine, 
there are a number of considerations which 
enter. In the case in question, namely a 
drying machine, we naturally regard it in this 
way: we put heat into the dryer, and that 
heat does the work of drying the cloth, or 
in other words evaporating the water which 
the cloth contains, and causing the goods to 
be left free of moisture. The first measure, 
then, of the efficiency of a dryer, is the re- 
lation which exists between the useful work 
of evaporation done, and the total number of 
heat units supplied to the machine for 
drying. 

The next point to be considered is the 
mechanical work required to get the cloth 
into position to receive the benefit from the 
heat supplied the machine, and to get it 
away from the machine after being dried. 
This work, of course, must be charged up 
against the machine. For convenience the 
power may be expressed in heat units, using 
for the transposition, the mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat. 

The second measure of the efficiency of 
a dryer is the relation which the number of 
heat units used for power, bears to the total 
heat units furnished the machine. 

These two measures give when taken to- 
gether an excellent way of judging the effi- 
ciency of the dryer as a user of heat. There 
are, however, two other things to be con- 
sidered. The first of these, is the amount 
and quality of labor required in operating the 
machine. This, strictly speaking, must be 
charged up against the dryer, as other things 
being equal, that machine is the most efh- 
cient which requires the least expenditure for 
labor in proportion to the work done. The 
second consideration is that of fixed charges, 
which, in this case, means as usual the sum 
of interest, taxes, depreciation, and main- 
tenance charges. Fixed charges are of just 
as much importance as any of the others 
mentioned. because of two machines, other 
things being equal, that is the more efficient 
which does the greater amount of work, in 
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in use for about a year. The same operations 
carried out with the jigger give a good white 
on flannei. They are as follows: 


1. One pound of crystallized soda for six 
pieces of flannel in water at 100 degrees F. 
Rinse in lukewarm water. 

Eleven pounds of crystallized soda. 
Rinse in lukewarm water. 

Treat with a bisulphite solution at 6 
to 7 degrees Be. 

[f the roller washer is used for the flannels 
great care must be taken that the goods are 
not damaged. 

August Lau and Felix Binder tested the 
process for the Mulhouse society and re- 
ported upon it as follows: 

The new process is characterized by two 
important features: 


i 2» W W 


1. The substitution of soda for soap. 

2. The goods are steamed instead of left 
in bisulphite solution for twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours. 

Two pieces, one of which was soaped and 
the other treated with the soda as described 
in the process, were handled in the bisulphite 
solution, left two days, then washed, soured, 
and again washed. The white was the same 
in both cases. Designs with white ground 
and those with a dark blue ground subse- 
quently printed on the goods gave good re- 
sults. 

The soda used by the Thierry, Mieg & Co. 
process is an excellent substitute for soap, 
both for white goods and those that are to be 
printed afterward. The soda process offers 
an advantage in respect to the non-formation 
of the insoluble lime salts. Two scoured 
pieces, treated one minute in the bisulphite 
solution at 2 to 6 degrees Be., were steamed 
and gave a better white than before steaming 
The difference was slight, however, when the 
goods were left two or three hours in the bi- 
sulphite solution before steaming. A quick 
passage in the bisulphite and a subsequent 
steaming did not give as good a white as 
when the goods were left for a longer time 
in the bisulphite solution of the same 
strength. This was proved by a series of 


tests with bisulphite solutions of different 
degrees 
duration. 


and with steaming of different 
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OXIDIZED BLACK ON WOOL. 


A German process for dyeing oxidized 
black on wool, for which an American patent 
has recently been issued, is described as fol- 
lows by the inventor: In dyeing oxidation- 
black on fabrics made from animal fibres or 
from mixtures of animal and vegetable 
fibres various difficulties present themselves, 
due to the different characters of the two 
classes of fibres. The methods hitherto 
known attempt to counteract the reducing 
properties of the animal fibres, and espe- 
cially the capacity of the wool for the ab- 
sorption of acids, either before the actual 
oxidation-black process by treatment with 
acids or oxidizing agents, or with both com- 
bined, or by first treating the material with 
acid, then dyeing by the oxidation process 
the cotton alone (an excess of acid and oxi- 
dizing medium being used for this purpose), 
and then steaming the wool, or by using in- 
stead of hydrochloride of aniline the ferro- 
cyanide of the same and developing the 
black color by steaming. 

Careful experiments on dyeing black by 
the aniline oxidation process have shown 
that the difference between the chemical 
character of animal and vegetable fibres is 
no longer apparent in dyeing black by the 
oxidation aniline process, and that conse- 
quently animal and vegetable fibres may be 
padded with the same aniline black mordant 
and afterward dyed uniformly black by dry- 
ing and oxidizing (greening, aging) and sub- 
sequent chroming or steaming, it being im- 
material whether the two kinds of fibres are 
dyed separately or in the shape of mixed 
fabrics, provided that the animal fibre is 


dyed Prussian blue (Williamson’s blue) 
either before or after the oxidation. 
The proposed method for producing 


Prussian blue on animal fibres is to apply a 
bath of potassium ferricyanide and sulfuric 
acid. The production of a very dark blue is 
not necessary. Nor will this treatment 
weaken the vegetable fibres contained in 
mixtures with animal fibres, provided that no 
greater quantity of sulfuric acid is used 
than that necessary for the decomposition of 
the potassium ferricyanide. Tin salt may be 
added, but does not offer any advantage. 
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Potassium ferrocyanide may also be used, 
but the color obtained with it is not so at- 
tractive as that obtained with ferricyanide. 
[Instead of potassium salts of hydro-ferri- 
cyanic acid or of hydro-ferrocyanic acid, 
other salts of these acids, the cyanides or 
cyanurets of manganese and potassium, of 
manganese and sodium, of chromium and 
potassium, of chromium and sodium, of co- 
balt, nickel, copper or uranium with potas- 
sium or sodium, sodium nitro-prusside or 
other nitro-prussides may be employed. 

The action of the Prussian blue has not yet 
been clearly explained, it not only acts 
physically to intensify the black, but it ap- 
pears to have also a very important action in 
the process of dyeing by means of oxida- 
tion-black. The greening (aging) process 
takes plate in the usual manner, care being 
taken that the fibres will not become dry, but 
remain moist. The chroming takes place 
subsequently in the usual manner. On pure 
animal fibre the black color may be devel- 
oped also by steaming. Finally the material 
is washed and soaped. The treatment of the 
animal fibre with potassium-ferrocyanide 
and acid may be performed after (instead of 
before) the greening (oxidation) process. In 
either case a fast oxidation-black may be 
produced. 

The aniline salt or aniline-oil may be re- 
placed by equivalent quantities of diphenyl- 
amine salt and base or by other organic 
amins and their salts. These substitutions, 
however, cause a variation in the shade of 
black produced by the process. 


8 eee 


The only imports on which customs duties 
are levied in Great Britain are chicory, 
cocoa, coffee, dried fruits, spirits, tea, sugar, 
tobacco and wine. 


It is estimated that Belgium exports an- 
nually raw wool to the value of 19 million, 
woolen yarn at 5 million, and woolen cloths 
at 2 million of dollars. 


The total amount of capital employed in 
the textile industry of Great Britain and 
Ireland, is about $1,000,000,000, and at least 
five million people are dependent upon this 
industry for their livelihood. 
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WHAT IS THE EVAPORATING EFFI- 
CIENCY OF A CLOTH DRYER? 


BY GEO, A, CUTTER. 


In judging the efficiency of a machine, 
there are a number of considerations which 
enter. In the case in question, namely a 
drying machine, we naturally regard it in this 
way: we put heat into the dryer, and that 
heat does the work of drying the cloth, or 
in other words evaporating the water which 
the cloth contains, and causing the goods to 
be left free of moisture. The first measure, 
then, of the efficiency of a dryer, is the re- 
lation which exists between the useful work 
of evaporation done, and the total number of 
heat units supplied to 
drying. 

The next point to be considered is the 
mechanical work required to get the cloth 
into position to receive the benefit from the 
heat supplied the machine, and to get it 
away from the machine after being dried. 
This work, of course, must be charged up 
against the machine. For convenience the 
power may be expressed in heat units, using 
for the transposition, the mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat. 

The second measure of the efficiency of 
a dryer is the relation which the number of 
heat units used for power, bears to the total 
heat units furnished the machine. 

These two measures give when taken to- 
gether an excellent way of judging the effi- 
ciency of the dryer as a user of heat. There 
are, however, two other things to be con- 
sidered. The first of these, is the amount 
and quality of labor required in operating the 
machine. This, strictly speaking, must be 
charged up against the dryer, as other things 
being equal, that machine is the most eff 
cient which requires the least expenditure for 
labor in proportion to the work done. The 
second consideration is that of fixed charges, 
which, in this case, means as usual the sum 
of interest, taxes, depreciation, and main- 
tenance charges. Fixed charges are of just 
as much importance as any of the others 
mentioned, because of two machines, other 
things being equal, that is the more efficient 
which does the greater amount of work, in 


the machine for 
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proportion to the fixed charges. By “inter- 
est” we mean interest on the first cost of the 
machine ready to run at the works, including 
the interest on the cost of the floor space 
occupied. 

In order to make the meaning of that 
which goes before perfectly clear, let us 
divide what might be called the net or ul- 
timate efficiency, of the dryer, into several 
parts. For this purpose, let: 

A == heat units of useful evaporative work 
done, 


B heat units supplied the machine for 
drying, 

C = heat units supplied the machine for 
power, 


d= cost per heat unit supplied the ma- 
chine for drying, 

e==cost per heat unit supplied the ma- 
chine for power, 

F = the labor cost, 

G = the fixed charges. 

It is then plain, that 

A + B = the drying efficiency. 

A + (B + C) = the machine efficiency as 
the user of heat 

Ad ~ (Bd + Ce + F) = the machine and 
labor efficiency, while 

Ad + (Bd + Ce + F + G) = the net or 
ultimate efficiency. 

This ultimate efficiency is, in fact, a close 
measure of the efficiency of the drying plant 
as an investment. If the various factors 
were known for different machines, it would 
be an easy matter for the mill manager to 
pick out the drying machine which would 
give him the best return on his investment, 
it being assumed, of course, that the various 
machines to be compared give equally good 
results, so far as the quality and quantity of 
the work are concerned. 

Having reached this point, it is certainly 
worth while to see what can be done to make 
the drving plant efficient. For this purpose, 
we will go back to what we have called the 
drying efficiency, or the efficiency of the ma- 
chine as the user of heat for the purpose of 
drying. In order to get at this intelligently, 
we must consider the type of machine to be 
used. There are three ways of drying cloth: 
by conduction, by which we mean actual con- 
tact between hot surfaces and the cloth; sec- 
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ond, by convection, of which the usual form 
is blowing heated air through the goods; 
third, by radiation, by which is meant the 
passage of the heat-from hot surfaces to the 
goods through an intervening medium, such 
as air, which does not become correspond- 
ingly heated. 

Drying by conduction is the most efficient 
way to utilize steam for drying. The fact 
that the goods are in actual contact with 
a metallic surface on one side while the 
steam is in actual contact with the other 
side of the shell, means that there is a 
minimum amount of heat lost or spent in 
doing useless work, as compared with the 
other two methods. In drying by convec- 
tion, or the ordinary hot air drying, a large 
part of the heat is lost, for the reason that 
it is necessary in the usual mechanical opera- 
tion, first to heat the air by means of steam 
heated coils, plates, cylinders or other shaped 
shells, and then to get this heat transferred 
from the hot air to the goods. For our pur- 
pose, it is perhaps sufficiently obvious that 
the cutting out of the intermediate medium 
is in favor of drying by conduction. In dry- 
ing by radiation, if the heat from the surfaces 
could all be radiated to the material to be 
dried, all would be well and good, but in 
practice, this condition does not hold, as all 
other objects in the immediate vicinity of the 
hot surfaces receive their share of the radi- 
ated heat, just as well as does the cloth. 
Without going into this further, it may be 
stated that other things being equal it is con- 
ceded that the most efficient way of getting 
heat from ordinary steam to evaporate the 
water contained in cloth, is by conduction, 
or the actual contact between steam heated 
surfaces and the goods. This puts us in a 
position to note that, other things being 
equal, a cloth dryer to be efficient should dry 
by conduction. 

We have assumed all along, that heat is 
supplied by steam. Now in order to get the 
full heat value from the steam, it must all 
be condensed inside of the heated shells. An 
interesting way of getting at the importance 
of accomplishing this, is to note that each 
pound of saturated steam at about ten 
pounds gauge pressure, contains 1155 British 
thermal units, and that when this pound of 
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steam is condensed, it gives up 946 units of 
heat, leaving in the water into which the 
steam condenses only 209 heat units, al- 
though this water has just as high a tem- 
perature as the steam had immediately be- 
fore condensing. This is, to one who does 
not happen to be familiar with the subject, 
a surprising fact, but it gives the true rea- 
son why the steam must be condensed in or- 
der to get its heat to do the work we desire. 
What it means in practice, is that we must 
be particularly careful to keep the heat shells 
drained of the water of condensation, and 
that at the same time, we must be even more 
careful not to allow the steam to escape be- 
fore it is condensed, 

\nother practical point is that the water of 
condensation is suitable for many purposes 
about a mill, and if we can, by putting it to 
good use, extract some of the heat units 
which it still contains, we can fairly credit the 
dryer with this amount of heat, thus adding 
to its apparent efficiency. Water of con- 
densation is usually removed by means of a 
steam trap, and this is the ideal way, or 
rather would be, if there were any ideal 
steam trap. The pressure of the steam de- 
livered to the dryer for heating is not a par- 
ticularly important factor in determining the 
drying efficiency, although it is of greater or 
less importance in obtaining what we have 
called the machine efficiency. 

Assuming that the points mentioned above 
are looked out for, let us see what there is 
left for us to do in order to make our dryer 
efficient. For a moment, instead of consid- 
ering the efficiency of the machine, let us 
consider the reverse of this, or rather the 
amount of steam wasted by the dryer. Of 
course, we know that some amount of heat 
is wasted. There is no such thing as a per- 
fect machine. Now, how is it wasted? By 
radiation into the room, or by being carried 
away from the machine by convection. The 
amount of steam which would be radiated 
from the machine varies with what we may 
call the amount of waste radiating steam- 
heated surface, or in other words, the total 
amount of steam-heated surface which is 
not in contact with the goods being dried. 
This is one of the most important factors, 
and is, fortunately, very largely within our 
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control. If we are looking for the best re- 
sults, we should see that our drying ma- 
chine has this waste surface reduced to the 
lowest possible point. 

One common source of loss is the radia- 
tion from hollow steam-heated frames. An- 
other is the radiation from large can heads. 
Still another is the radiation from heating 
surfaces not always in contact with the goods. 
Another is that radiated from complicated 
piping or from uncovered piping. The other 
source of loss mentioned, the heat conveyed 
away by air currents, can be kept low by hav- 
ing the usual fan or exhauster which serves to 
remove the vapors given off from the cloth, 
run at as low a speed as is consistent with 
the removal of the vapors. In other words, 
it is sufficient to remove the steam given off 
from the cloth without drawing a lot of cold 
air over the heated surfaces. This result 
can often be facilitated by a proper arrange- 
ment of the flues connected to the fan, These 
should, of course, be arranged so as to get 
out the vapor to be removed, rather than to 
pull indiscriminately from all parts of the 
machine, whether they need it or not. Then 
again the cloth should not leave the machine 
over-dry or heat will be wasted in this way. 

To sum up, a cloth dryer to utilize to ad- 
vantage the steam supplied it for drying 
should dry by conduction; should have as 
small a proportion of waste steam heated 
surface as possible, and should have the 
steam given off from the cloth removed with- 
out any unnecessary volume of air passing 
over the heated surfaces. The cloth should 
leave dry, but not super-dry, and drips 
should be used elsewhere to good advan- 
tage. 

The additional factor to be considered in 
getting what we have called the “machine 
efficiency,” is the cost of power. Having 
kept the drying efficiency as high as possible, 
we have to drive the machine with as cheap 
a power as we can get. 


In choosing a dryer, 
we should naturally take the one which, other 
things being equal, will require the least 


power for driving. An ordinary way of driv- 
ing a cloth dryer, is to use a small engine, 
exhausting the steam from the engine into 
a portion or the whole of the drying shells. 


This makes a fairly efficient way, for while 
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the engine, being small, will use a large 
amount of steam in proportion to the work 
which it does, the heat remaining in the 
steam will not be wasted, as it will go 
through the dryer and be used for drying. 
Loss at the engine, through radiation, 
should be kept as low as possible if this 
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machine is best for which there is the least 


expense for labor in proportion to the work 
done. 


It is well here to mention that in keeping 
down the cost of steam supplied the machine, 
the local conditions of each particular in- 
stallation will usually prove the deciding fac 


FIG. I. 


method of driving be used. Fig. 1 shows 
graphically how the heat is distributed. 

The machine and labor efficiency, previ- 
ously referred to, explains itself, the addi- 
tional factor being the cost and amount of 
labor. It is obvious that the cost of the 
steam should be kept as low as possible, and 
that the cost and amount of labor should 
also be small. Other things being equal, that 


tors. Generally speaking it is true that it 


costs but little more, only three or four per 
cent., to generate steam at 100 pounds pres- 
sure, than at 10 pounds pressure, and that 
this slight increase in the cost is made up b; 
the increased number of heat units contained 
in the steam. The use of the high pressure 
steam is moreover an advantage, for the 
reason that the work that each square foot of 
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drying surface will do will increase with the 
pressure of the steam used. There are, un- 
fortunately, a number of disadvantages in 
using high pressure steam, as the drying 
shells of whatever shape they may be, have 
to be heavier the higher the pressure, and as 
there is more danger of accident, and more 


FIG. 


trouble in keeping the joints and stuffing 


boxes (if any are used), tight. In practice, 
an excellent arrangement is to carry high 
pressure steam directly to the dryer, and 
there to reduce to a feasible pressure, such as 
fifteen or twenty pounds. The heat units 
contained in the steam are not lost by this 
reduction, as the steam becomes slightly 
superheated by the wire drawing or friction 
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generated in passing through the reducing 
valve. However, as before noted, local con- 
ditions often come into play, and when there 
is exhaust steam available, which would 
otherwise be wasted, it is almost always a 
measure of economy to use it in the dryer. 
We are now brought to the ultimate or in- 


2. 


vestment efficiency of the installation. This 
is what, in the last analysis, counts, and in 
comparing drying machines all of the factors 
shown must be considered and each ane 
given suitable weight. Fig. 2 shows graph- 
ically the relations which we have been try- 
ing to bring out. If all factors are known, it 
is a very simple matter to determine which of 
a number of drying machines is the best. In 
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closing, it should be particularly emphasized, 
even though these points have already been 
mentioned, that a cloth dryer should dry by 
conduction or actual contact, if possible; that 
the actual contact surface should be kept as 
large as possible in proportion to the total 
heated surface; that the water of condensa- 
tion drawn from the heated shells should be 
used to advantage in other parts of the plant, 
if possible, so that the machine may be cred- 
ited with the heat units thus made use of; 
that the power required to drive the machine 
should be as small as possible; that the cost 
per unit of steam should be kept down; and 
that the quantity and value of labor used 
should be reduced as low as feasible. The 
efficient machine will usually be of a moder- 
ate cost, will occupy a small amount of floor 
space, and will require few repairs and little 
mechanical attention. 

Bearing these points in mind, we can 
readily walk through a bleachery or print 
works, and by considering the installations, 
point for point, determine which are the effi- 
cient ones and which are the inefficient ones. 
Actual tests conducted with the accuracy of 
steam engine tests are very desirable, but un- 
fortunately few have been made. There is 
an enormous amount of steam used through- 
out the country for the purpose of drying 
cloth. When it is considered that many kinds 
of goods have to be dried six or more times 
before they are ready for the market, it will 
be seen that the cost of drying is an impor- 
tant factor in the cost of production. 


eS 


Color Cards. 


Immedial Brilliant Black; Cassella Color Co., New 
York City. 

Four samples of cotton yarn and two of cotton 
piece goods dyed different shades with Immedial 
Brilliant Black 5 B V, and 6 B G. The former 
gives a pronounced blue black and the latter a jet 
black with a bluish cast. 


————____¢— 


Cashmere Green B; Continental Color and Chem- 
ical Co., New York City. 


One sample of woolen piece goods showing a 3 
per cent. dyeing of Cashmere Green B, a new 
dark green wool dye put on the market by the 
Continental Color & Chemical Co. 
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DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac. 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care- 
fully made, and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
the market demand, The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. Subscrip- 
tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 


Recipe No. 161. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Naphtamine Blue 7 B on 100 lbs. bleached cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


%4 lb. Naphtamine Blue 7 B. 
(Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St., New York 
City.) 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Naphtamine Blue 7 B will be found an excellent 
direct cotton color, both in the production of direct 
dyeings and compound shades. 


Recipe No. 162. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 
Chloramine Yellow W Extra on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Chloramine Yellow W Extra. 
(Continental Color & Chemical Co., 128 
Duane St., New York City.) 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter the yarn at 180° F. and dye at a boil for 
one hour. 
Chloramine Yellow W Extra possesses very 
good fastness for a direct cotton color. 


Recipe No. 163. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Mercaptol Black T Extra on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


First Bath. 
10 lbs. Mercaptol Black T Extra. 
(W. F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St.. New 
York City.) 
20 lbs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals. 
10 Ibs. Soda Ash. 
100 Ibs. Common Salt. 


Standing Bath. 
71%4 lbs. Mercaptol Black T Extra. 
(W. F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., New 
York City.) 
15 lbs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals. 
5 lbs. Soda Ash. 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 


Dissolve the dyestuff in boiling water, together 
with the sodium sulphide, then add soda ash, boil 


the bath and skim the surface, if necessary, then 
add the common salt. 
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Dye at a temperature just below a boil for one 
ur, keeping the material below the surface of 
» liquor as much as possible. 

Mercaptol Black T Extra is a very level dyeing 
lor and does not produce bronzing. It possesses 
markable fastness to soap and milling, to acids, 
calies and light. 


Recipe No. 164. 
Sulphur Green on Cotton Yarn. 


Pyrol Green 3 G on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
re the dye bath with 


10 lbs. Pyrol Green 3 G. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
New York City.) 
10 lbs. Sodium Sulphide. 
5 lbs. Soda Ash. 
80 lbs. Common Salt. 


Dissolve the 


Pre- 


color with the sodium sulphide 
separately, using sufficient sodium sulphide to in- 
sure complete solution of the color. Enter yarn 
at 180° F. and dye at a temperature just below the 
boil for one hour. 

Keep the yarn as much below the surface as 
possible. 

Brilliant Green 3 G possesses excellent fastness 
to light, acids and alkalies, and at the same time 
is very brilliant for a sulphur color. 


Recipe No. 165. 
Sulphur Green on Cotton Yarn. 
Pyrol Green 4 G on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 
10 lbs. Pyrol Green 4 G. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
New York City.) 
10 lbs. Sodium Sulphide. 
5 lbs. Soda Ash. 
80 lbs. Common Salt. 

Dissolve the color with the sodium sulphide sep- 
arately, using sufficient sodium sulphide to insure 
complete solution of the color. Enter yarn at 180° 
F. and dye at a temperature just below the boil 
for one hour. 

Keep the yarn as much below 
possible. 

Brilliant Green 4 G possesses excellent fastness 
to light, acids and alkalies, and at the same time is 
very brilliant for a sulphur color. 


Pre- 


the surface as 


Recipe No. 166. 
Brown on Worsted Yarn. 
Meta Chrome Brown B on oo Ibs. 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
4 Ibs. Meta Chrome Brown B. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., New 


York City.) 
4 lbs. Meta Chrome Mordant, 


worsted 
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dissolving the mordant first and adding the dye- 
stuff afterward. 

Enter yarn at 140° F., raise to a boil and dye at 
a boil for one to one and one-half hours, or until 
the bath appears exhausted, and then continue the 
boiling for one-half hour longer in order to fix the 
dyestuff completely. 

Meta Chrome Brown B possesses 
qualities characteristic of most of the 
acid colors. 


the good 
mordant 


Recipe No. 167. 
Tan Color on Cotton Yarn. 

Diamond Phosphine D on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
First mordantethe yarn with tannic acid by allow- 
ing it to steep for several hours or over night in 
a bath containing 

4 lbs. Tannic Acid. 


Wring, without washing, and work for twenty 
minutes to one-half hour in a bath containing 


2 lbs. Tartar Emetic. 
Wash and then dye in a bath made up with 


2 lbs. Diamond Phosphine D. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York City.) 
YZ lb. Acetic Acid. 
Dye at a temperature not exceeding 140° F. 
Diamond Phosphine D is excellently suited for 
dyeing and printing as well as the topping of dia- 
mine or immedial colors. 


Its fastness to washing is very good. 


Recipe No. 168. 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 
X L Carmosine R on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. X L Carmosine R. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt St., New 
York City.) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Dye in the usual manner for acid colors. 
X L Carmosine R is a very brilliant color and 
dyes exceedingly level. 


Pre- 


Recipe No. 160. 
Garnet on Worsted Yarn. 
Meta Chrome Bordeaux B on 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
6 lbs. Meta Chrome Bordeaux B 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St.. New 
York City.) 
6 lbs. Meta Chrome Mordant, 
dissolving the mordant first and adding the dye 
stuff afterward. 


100 lbs. worsted 


Enter yarn at 140° F., raise to a boil and dye at 
a boil for one to one and one-half hours, or until 
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the bath appears exhausted, and then continue the 
boiling for one-half hour longer in order to com- 
pletely fix the dyestuff. 

Meta Chrome Bordeaux B possesses the good 
qualities characteristic of most of the mordant acid 


colors. 


Recipe No. 170. 
Sulphur Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Thioxine Black G O on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 


Prepare the dye bath with 
10 Ibs. Thioxine Black G O. 
(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., New 
York City.) 
30 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals. 
8 Ibs. Soda Ash. 
50 lbs. Common Salt. 
Dissolve the dyestuff in boiling water, together 


with the sodium sulphide, then add soda ash, boil 
the bath and skim the surface, if necessary, then 
add the common salt. 

Dye at a temperature just below a boil for one 
hour, keeping the material below the surface of the 
liquor as much as possible. 

Thioxine Black G O is a very level dyeing color 
and does not produce bronzing. It possesses re- 
markable fastness to soap and milling, to acids, 


alkalies and light. 


Recipe No. 171. 
Violet on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Violet R on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
2 Ibs. Direct Violet R. 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass.) 
25 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Dir ct Violet R is fairly fast to light and is par- 


ticularly good for shading purposes 


Recipe No. 172. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Chrome Blue B on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
Ibs. Acid Chrome Blue B. 
Continental Color & Chemical Co., 128 
Duane St.. New York City ) 
1< lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
lb. Acetic Acid 
nter yarn at 140° F., bring slowly to a boil and 
dve ata b il for one-half hour. Then add 
2 Ibs. Acetic Acid, or 
Sulphuric Acid 
to exhaust the dye bath. 
When the bath is thoroughly exhausted, add 
1%4 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 
ind boil 40 minutes longer 
Acid Chrome Blue B possesses very good fast- 
ness to alkalies, milling, stoving, rubbing and per- 
spiration. Its fastness to light and acids is also 


good 





Recipe No. 173. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Tetrazo Fast Brown B on 100 lbs. cotton yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Tetrazo Fast Brown B. 
(American Dyewood Co., 154 William St 
New York City.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 
Tetrazo Fast Brown B gives an excellent shade 
of reddish brown which possesses the character 
istic properties of the direct cotton colors. 


Recipe No. 174. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Naphtamine Blue 7 B on 100 Ibs. bleached cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Naphtamine Blue 7 B. 
(Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St., New. York 
City.) 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Naphtamine Blue 7 B will be found an excellent 
direct cotton color, both in the production of 
direct dyeings and compound shades. 


Recipe No. 175. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 
Tetrazo Fast Green B on too Ibs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Tetrazo Fast Green B. 
(American Dyewood Co., 154 William St. 
New York City.) 
1% lb. Soda Ash. 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Tetrazo Fast Green B is characterized by its 
fastness to light, which is excellent for a direct 
cotton color. 


Recipe No. 176. 
Orange on Cotton Yarn. 

Diamond Phosphine R on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
First mordant the yarn with tannic acid by allow- 
ing it to steep for several hours or over night in a 
bath containing 

4 lbs. Tannic Acid. 
Wring, without washing, and work for twenty min- 
utes to one-half hour in a bath containing 
2 lbs. ‘Tartar Emetic. 
Wash and then dye in a bath made up with 
2 lbs. Diamond Phosphine R. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York City.) 
4 lb. Acetic Acid. 

Dye at a temperature not exceeding 140° F. 

Diamond Phosphine R is excellently suited for 
dyeing and printing as well as the topping of dia- 
mine or immedial colors. 

Its fastness to washing is very good. 





Mill News. 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargements, 
improvements, fires facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued 


lishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year. 
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New Mills. 


*Canada, Ontario, Hamilton. The Eagle Spin- 
ning Mills, Ltd., are placing the machinery in their 
new 5,000 spindle mill. This company expects to 
start operations about Jan. Ist making hosiery 
yarns. The mill is two stories, concrete, 100 by 
136 feet and will be operated with electric power. 
Mr. Louis Carter is superintendent. 


Dalton. The new mill 
Mills is under construction. 


for the Elk 


Georgia, 
Cotton 


*Georgia, Habersham. The Habersham Mills, 
capitalized at $100,000, will start operations about 
Nov. ist, making 30/2s yarns. S. Y. Stribling is 
president and treasurer of the company and Au- 
brey Motz, superintendent. Plant is equipped with 
7,250 ring spindles and 5,000 additional new ones 
will be installed. Operated by water. 


*Georgia, La Grange. The Elm City Cotton 
Mills, whose new plant is under construction will 
start operations about March or April, 1907. This 
plant will be operated on cotton duck, with equip- 
ment of 10,400 ring spindles and probably 150 
looms, using steam power. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. Mr. Whitman of 
the Harding, Whitman & Co., with associates in- 
tends to erect a 60,000 spindle cotton yarn mill at 
this place. Plans have not yet been definitely 
made 


*Massachusetts, Taunton. It is expected that the 
Taunton River Mills will be ready to start opera- 
tions Nov. 1st. High grade weave of dress goods 
will be made. 


*Mississippi, Batesville. The Batesville Yarn & 
Cordage Co. expects to have their new plant ready 
to start operations by December Ist, making cotton 
rope and twine. This company has capital stock of 
$30,000; C. B. Vance, president; J. C. Price, treas- 
urer and Ben. N. Love, superintendent. Product 
will be sold direct. A steam plant will be installed. 


*Missouri, Kansas City. The Kansas Cotton 
Mill Co. proposes having the new mill, under con- 
struction, in operation about Jan. Ist, making 


7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 oz. flat or single filling duck, with 
equipment of 10,000 ring spindles and 240 looms. 
Wm. Peet is president of the company; Witten 
McDonald, vice-president and buyer; E. E. 
Holmes, tr and L. B. Foster, superintend- 
ent. 


asurer 


*North Carolina, Cherryville. The Melville Man- 
ufacturing Co., a newly incorporated concern, has 
started work on erection of their new plant, which 
they comtemplate having in operation early in the 
spring. This company is capitalized at $125,000, 
W. A. Mauney, president; M. L. Rudisill, treas- 
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urer and J. S. P. Carpenter, superintendent. Plant 
will be operated on 30/2 yarns, with equipment oi 
5,000 spindles, using electric power. Product will 


be sold through W. M. & F. W. Sharples. 


*North Carolina, Fayetteville. Work is progres 
mill for the Victory Manufacturing 


sing on the new 
Company. 
*North Carolina, Gastonia. 


shortly on erection of the new 
Manufacturing Co, recently 


Work will begin 
mill for the Fliut 
incorporated with capi- 
tal stock of $100,000. G. A. Grey is president of the 
company; L. F. Grooves, treasurer and J. R. 
Withers, superintendent. They will make yarns, 
50 to 80; operating 5,000 mule spindles, and will 
use electricity. 

*North Carolina, Lumberton. The Dresden 
Cotton Mills, capitalized at $200,000, will start 
operations in their new plant about January, 1907, 
making hosiery yarns, 12 to 30. This plant will 
have an equipment of 10,000 spindles. R. D. Cald- 
well is president of the company and H. B. Jen- 
nings, treasurer. 


*North Carolina, Mooresville. The new 5,000- 
spindle mill reported proposed at this place has 
been organized with capital stock of $100,000 and 
will be known as the Dixie Cotton Mills. Build- 
ing will start in early spring. Electricity will be 
used for power. 


*North Carolina, Spray. The American Yarn 
Company which has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $225,000, B. Frank Mebane, president; W 
R. Walker, treasurer, and S. H. Marshall, secre- 
tary, will not begin business yet. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Fox Chase. Oper 
ations have begun in the new plant established 
here by J. H. Margerison, making Turkish towels 
and bath robe goods. Plant is equipped with 24 
looms and 6 sewing machines. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. A. J. Gor 
don & Co., have started up 8 looms on upholstery 
goods and draperies which they are selling through 


New York. The plant is located at the S. E. cor 
of Mascher and Somerset streets, where they oc 
cupy the old quarters and use the same name, 
Dellwood Mills, as its former proprietor, Samuel 
McKeagie, who is no longer in business 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The American 
Fabric & Rug Co., reported by us as having asked 
for a charter, with Spencer P. Hazzard, Samuel 
Hazzard and Albert Glyndon Priestman as direc- 
tors, will a capital of $10,000 and the follow 
ing officers: Gerald Priestman, president, and 
Samuel Hazzard, secretary and treasurer. The 
company manufactures a line of fabric rugs, buys 
the warps and has them woven on commission by 
a mill in Kensington, which they sell through a 
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commission house in New York. The office of 
the company is at Germantown and Chelten ave- 
nues. 


Rhode Island, Providence. The Brindle Web- 
bing Company has been organized by Thomas 
Brindle, formerly of Woonsocket, and David Ly- 
man of this place, to manufacture webbing from 
1/2 to 2 1/2 inches wide, also non-elastic and 
elastic for the garter trade, mostly in white and 
gray and fancies. 


*South Carolina, Calhoun Falls. Work has been 
started on construction of the new mill for the 
Calhoun Mills, recently incorporated with capital 
stock of $400,000. This plant will be operated on 
four-yard goods and will use electrical power. W. 
F. Cox is president and treasurer of the company; 
Robt. E. Ligon, vice-president and P. K. Mc- 
Cully, Jr., secretary and assistant treasurer. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Alabama, Anniston. Contract has been let for 
the erection of an addition to the American Net & 
Twine Co.’s mill, controlled by the Linen Thread 
Co. They will install 5,000 new spindles. 


*Alabama, Florence. The Cherry Cotton Mills, 
which have been closed for repairs and installation 
of new machinery, have resumed operations in full. 
Four new 169 h. p. boilers have been put in, 
replacing four of 100 h. p. 


Alabama, Opelika. It is reported that the Ope- 
lika Cotton Mills have placed an order for 2,500 
additional spindles to be installed in the mill. The 
company has recently completed and put in opera- 
tion a finishing plant. 


Alabama, Piedmont. The Coosa Mfg. Co. is 
enlarging the picker room. They are also building 
a machine shop. 


Connecticut, Middletown. An additional build- 
ing, 100 by 50 feet, three stories, has been built to 
the Arrawanna Mills (I. E. Palmer, proprietor), 
as a finishing department for their increasing busi- 
ness. 


*Connecticut, Moosup. Foundations have been 
completed for the new additions to the Cranska 
Yarn Mills; one will be 40 by 80 feet, two stories 
and the other 54 by 8o feet, three stories. A new 
engine and boiler house, 40 by 30 feet, one story, 
will also be built. 


Connecticut, New Haven. The Narrow Fabric 
Co. has awarded contract for erection of a new 
building at Allington. The new plant will be 100 
by 120 feet, one story, brick. 


Connecticut, South Willington. Work has been 
started on an addition, 60 by go feet, three stories, 
brick, to Gardiner Hall, Jr. & Co.’s mill. 


*Georgia, Dalton. The Crown Cotton Mills, 
which started work on erection of a separate mill, 
to be operated under same management, will equip 
same with 12,000 ring spindles and 250 looms, 
making flat ducks and osnaburgs. 


Georgia, Lafayette. At recent meeting of the 
stockholders of the Union Cotton Mills, it was 
voted to increase the capital stock to $200,000. 


Georgia, La Grange. The Dixie Cotton Mills 





are to enlarge the plant. Plans have been pre- 
pared and work will soon start on erection of an 
addition to be completed within six or eight weeks, 


Georgia, Woodstock. The Little River Mills, 
formerly located at Wauleska, have been removed 
to this place, where the plant has been enlarged, 
an additional 1,000 spindles having been installed. 
Plant is operated on rope, with total equipment of 
1,500 spindles. 


Massachusetts, Chicopee. The Dwight Manu- 
facturing Company has placed a large order for 
humidifiers with the American Moistening Com- 
pany, of Boston, Mass. 


*Massachusetts, Easthampton. The West 
Boylston Manufacturing Co., reported to enlarge 
the plant, have not yet decided upon’ details of 
the machinery. , 

Massachusetts, Fall River. A new engine is be- 
ing installed in the No. 2 Mill of the Wampanoag 
Mills. A new engine room has been built recently. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The Granite Mill is 
installing 20 new combers in the No. 2 mill. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The Foulds Narrow 
Fabric Co., located in the old White Mill, expects 
to build an addition to the plant in the spring and 
will then use a gas engine of about 15 or 25 h. p. 
and a 300 or 400 light generator. This plant was 
started last June on tapes and braids and all nar- 
row fabrics. Product is sold direct. Reginald A. 
Foulds is treasurer of the company and Julius L. 
Lanciault, superintendent. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The Cornell Mills 
are making a large installation of humidifiers, 
having adopted the American Moistening Com- 
pany’s system. 

Massachusetts, New Bedford. Contract has been 
placed for erection of the new mill, No. 2, 750 by 
150 feet, three stories, for the Manomet Mill. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. An addition will 
be built to the Kilburn Mill, 150 feet long, two 
stories high, with capacity of 15,000 new spindles. 


*New Brunswick, St. John. The Cornwall & 
York Cotton Mill Co. will start work this month 
on erection of the new addition, which they pro- 
pose having completed about February. 


*New Hampshire, Nashua. The Nashua Manu- 
facturing Co. has made changes in the original 
plans of the new mill under construction. An ad- 
dition of 30 feet is to be made to the structure. A 
further addition of 100 feet will be made next year. 


New Hampshire, Penacook. A new boiler is 
being installed in the New Hampshire Spinning 
Mills. 


*New York, Oswego. The Standard Spinning 
Co. will start operations in the new addition which 
they are building, about February, 1907, with 5,000 
additional spindles. 

New York, Utica. The Utica Steam Cotton 
Company has placed a large repeat order for 
humidifiers with the American Moistening Com- 
pany, of Boston, Mass. 


North Carolina, Charlotte. The Louise Mill is 
making arrangements to replace old looms with 
400 Draper ones. 
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North Carolina, McAdenville. The McAden 


Mills have installed 350 new looms in the plant 


North Carolina, Mooresville. The Mooresville 
Cotton Mills have purchased the machinery of the 
Overland Cotton Mills at Denver, Colo., viz: 
16,000 spindles and 480 looms for making ging- 
hams. They will install the additional machinery 
in their present plant, now run on yarns and 
lomets 

North Carolina, Raleigh. The Raleigh Cotton 
Mills have recently installed additional twisters in 
the mill. 


North Carolina, Rockingham. The Roberdel 
Manufacturing Company is to install additional 
Crompton-Thayer looms in their No. 2 mill. 


< 


*North Carolina, Swepsonville. Work is nearing 
completion on the new weave shed for the Vir- 
ginia Cotton Mill. 


*North Carolina, Wilmington. The Wilmington 
Cotton Mills expect to rebuild and equip their dye 
house (destroyed by fire, recently) within the next 
60 days. They will build with capacity of 7,000 to 
10,000 Ibs. raw stock daily. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
facturing Company, Frankford, twisters, winders, 
coners and tubers of cotton, linen and worsted 
yarns, report that they have recently put in 3 addi- 
tional twisters, 2 winders and several spoolers. 
This company. which is continually increasing its 
plant and putting in new machinery to enable 
them to fill their orders, are now occupying two 
floors in the building in which they are located at 
Adams and Church Streets, and state that it will 
not be long before they will be compelled to take 
in another floor if they want to keep up with the 
work which they have coming in. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. J. Turner, manu- 
facturer of hair cloth on 60 looms at the S. E. cor. 
of Howard and Lehigh avenue, has fitted up the 
basement of the old Carson Carpet Mill on Han- 
cock Street, above Lehigh Avenue, with machinery 
for the finishing of his own production. He is very 
busy and sells direct. 


*Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. Work has been 


completed on the new addition to the Wilkesbarre 
Lace Mill and the machinery will soon be placed. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Providence 
Braid Co. expects to occupy their new mill about 
Nov. 5th. The post office and freight address will 
continue to be at Providence. 


The Stanley Manu- 


Rhode Island, Riverpoint. An electric lighting 
plant is to be installed in the Royal Mills. 


South Carolina, Fort Mill. The Fort Mill Mfg. 
Co. is reported as making arrangements for build- 
ing and equipping a bleachery. 


South Carolina, Greenville. The F. W. Poe 
Manufacturing Co. has placed an order for 750 
Northrop looms to be installed. 


*South Carolina, Jonesville. Work will soon be 
completed on the new addition to the Alpha Cotton 
Mill. 

*South Carolina, Union. 
Mills 
plant 


The Monarch Cotton 
are making extensive improvements in their 
and within a few days will have installed 
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additional machinery, 3,072 spindles and 20 looms. 


*Texas, Dallas. The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
have awarded contract for machinery to be in- 
stalled in their branch mill at this place. 


Texas, Dallas. The New Century Cotton Mills, 
operated by negro help, has been closed for the 
present, during which time some repairs will be 
made. It is stated that machinery will be installed 
later on for manufacturing duck, in addition to 
yarns, on which the mill is now being operated. J. 
E. Wiley is manager of the mill. 


*Virginia, Danville. The Dan River Power & 


Mig. Co.’s new weave shed has been completed 
and the machinery is being installed. 


Mills Starting Up. 
*North Carolina, 


been started 
Cotton Mill. 


*Texas, Denison. The Denison Cotton Mills 
have started manufacturing duck. This plant was 
formerly run on yarns only. 

een tia 


WOOLEN. 


Concord. 


Operations have 
in the No. 3 mill 


of the Cabarrus 


New Mills. 


*Connecticut, Central Village. The Central 
Worsted Co., Inc., $50,000, has started work 
on erection of the new buildings for making wor- 
steds and cotton worsteds. They expect to have 
the plant ready to start operations Feb. Ist, 1907, 
with equipment of 30 looms; using steam. A dye 
house will also be attached. Geo. S. Mawhinney 
is president of the company, Charles Bragg, treas- 
urer, agent and superintendent, Chas. E. Barber, 
vice-president and Henry K. Lorenz, secretary. 


*Connecticut, Putnam. Twenty-five looms have 
been started in the Pine Tree Worsted Company’s 
mill, in which Jere Emery is. interested. Cottcn 
worsteds for men’s suitings are made. 


*Massachusetts, Farnumsville. The Excelsior 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock of 
$300,000 to manufacture cotton and woolen goods. 
George Otis Draper (Hopedale) is president of the 
company. Edward J. Brady (Uxbridge) vice- 
president; Chas. A. Root (Uxbridge) treasurer; 
Francis P. Brady (Uxbridge) secretary. New ma- 
chinery will be installed in old mill building which 
has been secured. 


*Massachusetts, Farnumsville. The Excelsior 
Mills, which have been reported incorporated re- 
cently with capital stock of $300,000, will start 
operations January 1907, with equipment of 130 
looms. H. S. Wood will be superintendent of the 
plant. Product will be sold through L. Bachmann 
& Co., New York. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. W. H. 
Co., with 16 narrow looms, are 
cotton, woolen and worsted men’s wear, which 
they are selling direct. The plant is superintended 
by Robert McPuen, who is also one of the part- 
ners. They are located at 1543 Ruan St., Frank- 
ford. 


Thorpe & 
manutacturing 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
leased space 


R. M. 
in the Bromley Mills, 


has 
and 


Smith 
Jasper 
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York Streets, in which he will install 14 broad 
looms, for the manufacture of dress goods. Mr. 
Smith was formerly employed by the Fern Rock 
Mfg. Co. It is not known under what name the 
plant will be run or how soon it will be started up. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Marsden & 
Bloom is the name of a new concern about to 
start out in the manufacture of cotton and woolen 
goods, men’s wear. This firm, which will com- 
mence its operations in the Bromley Mills, Jasper 
and York Streets, will have 14 broad looms 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Columbia Rug 
Co. are fitting up the buildings at 2218 and 2220 
Martha Street with looms for the manufacture of 
rag, jute and glazed rugs and carpets. The pro- 
prietor of the establishment is W. Greenhalgh. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Solway Dyeing 
& Textile Company has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $300,000 and will establish a plant 
at this place. Abra F. Sterne (New York), Lewis 
Levi (Paterson), and Wm. Helliwell (Pawtucket) 
are interested. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The French Wor 
sted Co. expects to have their new plant completed 
and ready for operations about March or April 
(1907). This company, which is capitalized at 
$400,000, will make French worsted yarns, with 
equipment of 10,000 worsted spindles. Charles 
Tiberghien is president of the company; Aram J. 
Pothier, acting treasurer and P. Glorieux, man- 
ager 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Montville. The Monarch Woolen 
Co. is making arrangements for installing new ma- 
chinery and have placed order for two new mules, 
280 spindles each. Repairs will be made to the 
mill in general. 


*Connecticut, Norwalk. The plant established 
here by the Salts Textile Company of Bridgeport, 
is being operated to its fullest capacity. 


*Connecticut, Rockville. The Rock Mfg. Co. 
contemplates having the new addition to finishing 
room completed about Nov. 15th. Will add new 
wet and dry finishing machinery. 


Massachusetts, Charlton City. The Akers & 
Taylor Co. is to install 30 new looms (ordered). 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Mass. Mohair 
Plush Co. is having plans prepared for an addi- 
tion 196 by 609 feet, brick, one story, to be used 
as a dye house. 


Massachusetts, North Andover. An addition is 
under way to the dye house of the Osgood Mills. 


*Massachusetts, Worcester. The Queensbury 
Worsted Co. has given up the lease of plant of the 
Rhode Island Worsted Co. at Providence, and is 
installing additional machinery at their new mill 
in this city. The object is to concentrate their 
business, 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Oxford St. 
3ranch of the Fern Rock Woolen Mills in which 
they operated 66 looms on dress goods, will be 
removed and consolidated with the main mills at 
Trenton Ave. and Wishart Sts. 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Salts Textile 
Co., who recently started a branch plant in this 
city for the manufacture of Eiderdowns and Astra- 
kans with 16 machines in the Fretz Building, roth 
& Diamond Sts., are setting up the machines. The 
superintendent is R. J. Steiner. The main office 
of the company being located at 96 Spring St., 
New York.” 

Rhode Island, Glendale. Ten new looms are be- 
ing installed in William Orrell’s mill. 

Rhode Island, Greystone. Work has. been 
started on erection of a large addition to Jos. Benn 
& Sons mill. The building will be 300 by 64 feet, 
five stories. 

Rhode Island, Peacedale. The Peacedale Manu- 
facturing Company has awarded contracts for a 
large addition to be built. Latest improved ma- 
chinery will be installed, including spinning frames 
and about 50 looms (ordered). 


*Wisconsin, Racine. Work will start at once on 
establishment of branch mill at this place for the 
Olsen Rug Co., of Chicago, Ill. About 40 people 
will be employed. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Massachusetts, Holliston. Operations have 
been resumed in the Darling Woolen Mills, closed 
for purpose of installing new motive power. 


*Massachusetts, Huntingdon. The Massasoit 
Woolen Mills have started 26 of the looms in 
operation. 


Rhode Island, Ashaway. William Rodger and 
Charles G. Bancroft of the Nashua Valley Mills, 
recently sold, will operate the Progress Wersted 
Mill at this place, making worsteds. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. E. D. Thayer’s mill 
at Cherry Valley has been closed owing to diffi- 
culty with the weavers. 


Illinois, Springfield. The Springfield Woolen 
Mills have been closed for. an indefinite time. It 
is reported that mills will not start until plant is 
reorganized. 


Rhode Island, Wickford. The Wickiord Woolen 
Mill, which has been running under lease by 
Joseph Fletcher, has been closed. 

ee 
For Knitting Mill News, see Knitting Department. 


ee 


SILK. 





New Mills. 


*Massachusetts, Taunton. The Taunton River 
Mills, which are going to install between 500 and 
600 looms in the mill for making cotton and silk 
and all silk goods, expect to have machinery ready 
to start by December rst. Company is capitalized 
at $300,000; D. G. Dery, president and treasurer 
and P. H. Fenton, superintendent. Product will be 
sold direct. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Guthrie Silk Manu- 
facturing Co., capitalized at $25,000, is operating a 
plant at this place with equipment of 40 looms, 
making fancy silk dress goods and tie silks. 
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*New York, New Berlin. Site has been pur- 
hased at Moss and Green Streets for erection of 
new mill building, 106 by 38 feet, two stories, for 
the New Berlin Silk Mfg. Co. It is expected to 
have the building completed before first of the 
new year. 

Pennsylvania, Allentown. A large silk mill is 
to be erected here by Kaltenbach & Stephens, 
yperating mills at Brooklyn and New York City. 
The new building will be three stories and will be 
equipped with about 150 looms, for making nar- 
row ribbons. They propose starting operations 
about March Ist. 


*Pennsylvania, Bangor. The Bangor Silk Com- 
pany is now operating a plant of 80 broad looms, 
making broad silks. This company is capitalized at 
$50,000; W. R. Thomas, Jr., president; J. Ruskin 
Jones, treasurer and superintendent. Goods are 
sold by W. M. Alford, 482 Broome St., New York. 


*Pennsylvania, Berwick. Work will soon be 
completed and operations started in the new Baer 
Silk Mill at this place. Some 250 people will be 
employed. 

*Pennsylvania, Old Forge. Work has been 
started on erection of the new building for the Old 
Forge Silk Co., recently incorporated with capital 
stock of $50,000. Fowler Curl is president of the 
company; W. H. Hollister, treasurer, and Wm. H. 
Ashley, agent. They will operate a silk throwing 
plant. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Putnam. John A. Dady, operating 
a silk plant at this place and also at South Coven- 
try, has purchased the Putnam Silk Co.’s mill. 


*Connecticut, Shelton. Sidney Blumenthal & 
Co., (Inc.) which are building new additions to 
their plant, propose having same ready for opera- 
tions about December. 


New York, Geneva. The silk mill at this place 
is to be enlarged and employment furnished to 
about 200 more people. 


*New York, Port Jervis. Katterman & Mitchell 
Co. is installing 15 new looms in the plant. 


Pennsylvania, Alburtis. The Alburtis Silk Miil 
(manufacturing ribbons) will build an annex to 
the plant. 

Pennsylvania, Bradford. The Leon Silk Mill is 
being equipped with an electric light plant. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The New Jersey Silk 
Company’s plant has been closed owing to strike 
of the silk weavers. 

a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


California, Marysville. The Marysville Wool 
Scouring Co. has been incorporated to operate a 
scouring plant at this place. Eastern parties are 
interested in the project and P. L. Clay of this 
place. 

Towa, Sioux City. The Morley Twine & Ma- 
chinery Co. is erecting a new mill, which they 
propose having in operation about March Ist, 1907, 
making binder twine and rope, with equipment of 
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120 spindles. Company has capital stock of $200,- 
000; W. Morley, president and Harry 
treasurer. 


Massachusetts, North Brookfield. The Indian 


Orchard Flax Co. has completed erection of their 
new boiler house and installation of power plant. 


Morley, 


*Massachusetts, Plymouth. The new mill under- 
way for the Plymouth Cordage Co. will add quite 
materially to their capacity. All arrangements 
have been made for the equipment. 


*Michigan, Port Huron. Operations have begun 
in the new plant of the Summers Fibre Company, 
manufacturing twine exclusively. 


New Jersey, Linden. M. Desaye & Co., capital- 
ized at $150,000 expect to have their new dyeing, 
bleaching, cleaning and finishing plant in operation 
about Dec. Ist or Jan. 1st. This company, of which 
Ch. Oblitzer is president, J. Perret, treasurer and 
A. Desaye, superintendent, will make a specialty 
of tapestries, embroideries, curtains, laces, piece 
goods, etc., and refinishing new goods. The New 
York office is located at 511 and 513 W. 46th Street. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The new silk dyeing 
plant, reported to be erected at this place, will be 
built for the Bohl Silk Dyeing Co., of which 
Joseph Wadsworth is president; Geo. A. Post, 
treasurer and A. J. Bohl, superintendent. The 
name of the plant will probably be changed to the 
Dundee Lake Dye Co. It is expected to have the 
new building ready for occupancy about Jan. 1, 
1907. 

Oregon, Pendleton. The scouring plant at this 
place has been closed for the season. 


*North Carolina, Lattimore. The Pink Manu- 
facturing Co., operating a plant on jute bagging, 
has an equipment of 50 spindles and 2 looms. This 
company is capitalized at $20,000; W. B. Gettys, 
president; J. P. Dillinger, treasurer and B. C 
Dillinger, agent. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Wayne Dyeing 
& Finishing Works, recently reported by us as 
commencing operations at Wayne Junction, have 
purchased a building on Venango Street, three 
stories, of brick, which they will fit up with the 
latest improved machinery for the dyeing and fin- 
ishing of hosiery, with a capacity of 400 dozen per 
day. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Angola Dye 
Works, recently reported by us having started a 
branch plant at Front and Somerset Streets, where 
they are operating the old Buckhalter Dye Works 
as a color dye and bleach work on hosiery, are, 
Mr. Thomas E. Brown, the president of the com- 
pany states, to remove the entire business to that 
address as soon as a new building is completed, 
for which plans have already been drawn, and 
which have been submitted to the builders for 
estimation. The contract calls for a two-story 
dye house 195 by 45.6 feet, in which they will con- 
duct their oxidized black dyeing plant and a two- 
story power house 42.9 by 62 feet. Both buildings 
are to be of concrete construction and are to be 
ready by April rst next. The plant will be 
equipped with new engines and boilers and up-to- 
date machinery of all kinds for this class of work 
The building now occupied by the company at 
Hancock and Huntingdon Streets is for sale. 
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*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Frank H. Grover is 
president of the Reliable Mfg. Co. incorporated 
with capital stock of $25,000; Samuel L. Ainscough, 
treasurer and Frank M. Benedict, superintendent. 
[his plant is operated on spool cotton and glazed 
yarns, 10/1 to 30/1, 10/2 to 40/2, 12/3 to 60/3. 
Product is sold direct. 

Rhode Island, Saylesville. The Saylesville 
Bleachery will built a two-story addition, 60 by 72 
feet, brick and wood. 

Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Rosemont 
Dyeing Company has been incorporated with capi- 
tal stock of $20,000 by Jacob Harry, Aram J. 
Pothier and John Mason. The above parties are 
also interested in the Montrose Woolen Co., which 
is having plans prepared for erection of a new 
building in which both plants will probably be 
located. 

South Carolina, Rock Hill. A new bagging fac- 
tory will start operations at this place some time 
in November or December, by T. J. Johnston and 
J. B. Creighton. The plant will have capacity of 
1,000,000 yards annually. Mr. Johnston will be 
president of the new company to be organized and 
Mr. Creighton, general manager. 

*Virginia, Manchester. The Virginia Rug & 
Drugget Co. advises us that there mill is located 
at this place, with office in Richmond. The build- 
ing is a new structure and when running to its 
full capacity, will employ from 18 to 20 people. 
Reproductions of Oriental rugs are to be manufac- 
tured exclusively, and they expect to be in opera- 
tion by Jan. 1st. Company has capital stock of 
$2,500. Robt. M. Smith is president of the com- 
pany; W. W. Smith, vice-president and treasurer, 
Robt. D. Smith, secretary and H. W. McKee, 


superintendent. 
——_—_—_—_—_—_——_e—_______ 


FIRES. 


Kentucky, Mayfield. The warehouse oi the May- 
field Woolen Mills has been damaged by fire. 
The loss, estimated at $350,000, covered by insur- 
ance, is mostly on finished garments. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A fire in the mill of 
Robert Lewis, Bridesburg, damaged the plant to 
the extent of $5,000 on Monday the 8th inst. The 
origin of the fire is supposed to be due to electric 
wires. The Lewis Mill. which occupies the 
buildings formerly owned by the old Bridesburg 
Mch. Co., is run on upholstery goods, etc., with 64 
broad looms, and the fire would have proved a dis- 
astrous one were it not for the prompt arrival of 
the fire department who extinguished it after a half 
hour’s hard fight. 

— 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


New York, New York. James B. Sharp, opera- 
ting a webbing plant under name of the New York 
Textile Company, 224-230 West 30th St., has made 
an assignment to Edward L. Dockray. 

coietedeiaitieiaiapaaanaiiaa creamatate 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 





Alabama, Anniston. W. T. Brown of the Rag 
& Water Power Co. and others, are said to be in- 
terested in locating a cotton mill along the Coosa 


River, where they are to develop water power and 
build their electric plant. 


*Connecticut, Stafford Springs. The Central 
Manufacturing Co, has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $50,000; Cyril Johnson, president: 
J. P. Jenness, treasurer; Fredk. Swindelle, agent. 
They will continue the old Central Woolen Co.’s 
plant, making high grade woolens, kerseys, broad- 
cloths, etc. The goods will be sold direct. 


_ Georgia, Athens. It is reported that a project 
is under way for establishing a $500,000 cotton mill 
between this city and Whitehall. 


*Georgia, Camilla. The people o! this place pro- 
pose and expect to erect a $200,000 mill if they can 
secure outside capital. Lucal parties propose sub- 
scribing $50,000 to $75,000. If they do not succeed 
in interesting sufficient capital irom home, building 
will be deferred. It is stated, however, that the 
prospects are good. 

*Georgia, McDonough. E. M. Copeland of ‘he 
H. J. Copeland Mercantile Company, seported in- 
terested some time ago in establishing a mill at 
this place, advises us that the project has been 
abandoned for the present. 


*Georgia, Rome. The Cherokee Water Milling 
Company, reported some time ago as contemplat- 
ing establishment of a cotton rope and twine mill, 
advises us that they will not build. 


Georgia, Stone Mountain. The Baxter Cotton 
Manufacturing Co., capitalized at $30,000, is uperat- 
ing plant at this place, making yarns, 8s to 20s 
single and double. A, J. Baxter is president and 
treasurer of the plant, and J. W. Blair is super- 
intendent. This mill is equipped with 1,500 ring 
spindies and operated by water. W. M. & I. W. 
Sharples sell the product. 


Indiana, Cannelton. The Indiana Cotton Mills 
have removed the general offices of the company 
at Louisville, Ky., to the mill town. 


Massachusetts, Boston. The Board of Direct- 
ors of the Re-Generated Cold Air Company has 
voted a general assignment for the benefit of its 
creditors to Geo. Fred Williams and James A. 
Halloran, the attorneys of the company. The cred- 
itors are asked to allow the business to be contin- 
ued by trustees for the present, in order that pres- 
ent contracts yielding considerable profit may be 
carried out. 

Massachusetts, Boston. A. F. Cleveland, for- 
merly N. E. Manager of the Harway Dyewood & 
Extract Co. has severed his connection with them 
and is now with the well known machinery firm of 
C. E. Riley Company of this place. Mr. Cleveland 
has charge of the woolen and worsted machinery 
for the above firm. 


*Massachusetts, Clinton. Operations have been 
started in the mills formerly known as the Nashua 
Valley Mills, by the Victor Manufacturing Co., re- 
cently incorporated with capital stock of $100,000. 
They will make fine woolen and worsted fabrics, 
selling product through H. W. T. Mali & Co., New 
York. Mills are equipped with 4 sets woolen 
cards, 64 looms, 4 combs, 7 worsted cards and 
about 3,000 worsted spindles (Bradford system). 
Victor P. Thewlis is president and agent of the 
plant; Wm. G. Wright, treasurer and Lloyd L 
Sykes, superintendent. 
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Massachusetts, Easthampton. The weaving de- 
partment of the Nashawannuck Mill is being oper- 
ited a few evenings each week. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Hamilton Manu- 
facturing Co. has had plans prepared for a large 
iddition. It is not known whether same will be 
erected this year or not. 

Massachusetts, Monson. S. F. Cushman & Sons 
have closed the carding and spinning departments 
of the mill. They will purchase yarn in the future. 

Massachusetts, New Bedford. The Wamsut 
Mills have placed their entire order for revolving 
flat top cards, combing machinery and roving ma- 
chinery with the William Firth Co., of Boston. 
These machines will be manufactured by Messrs. 
Asa Lees & Co., Ltd., of Oldham, England. 


*Massachusetts, Palmer. At mortgagee’s sale of 
the Grosvenor Woolen Company’s property, F. F. 
Marcy was purchaser. Price paid was $6,300. 


*Michigan, Port Huron. It is reported that the 
Chamber of Commerce has completed negotiations 
whereby John L. Fead & Sons, who have been op- 
erating a branch mill here, will remove their en- 
tire plant (at Lexington) to this place. 


Minnesota, St. Paul. The St. Paul Woolen Mill 
Co., which has been reported as being proposed to 
establish a plant here, has not yet started in busi- 
ness Owing to inability to secure a plant. 


*North Carolina, Charlotte. The Mecklenberg 
Cotton Mill will start operations about Jan. Ist in 
their mill which is being equipped with 13,000 spin- 
dles and 300 looms. 

North Carolina, Shelby. 
chased the Belmont 
Miller. 


North Carolina, Waynesville. W. W. Glenn is 
reported as interested in organizing a company to 
build a 10.000 spindle cotton mill at this place. It 
is stated that about $100,000 have been subscribed 
toward the capital stock ($125,000). 

*North Carolina, Willardsville. The Little River 
Manufacturing Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $100,000 for purpose of oper- 
ating a plant on high grade cotton yarns. A mill 
with equipment of 2,500 spindles is proposed at 
start. R. H. Wright is president of the company; 
J. D. Mason, vice-president; A. G. Cox, secretary 
and treasurer, and M. D. Harris, superintendent. 

Ontario. Ingersoll. The Ingersoll Woolen Mills, 
T. Waterhouse & Co., Ltd., have been quite busy 
during the season on their lines of tweeds, blan- 
kets, yarns, flannels, etc. Thomas Waterhouse is 
manager of this plant. 

Canada, Ontario, Milverton. The J. G. Grosch 
Felt Shoe Co. has been operating a plant at this 
place since January, making felt shoes. This mill 
is equipped with one set cards and 8 sewing ma- 
chines. ‘J. G. Grosch is president of the company, 
W. H. Grosch, treasurer and S. J. Grosch, super- 
intendent. Plant is also equipped with a dye 
house. 

*Ontario, Paris. The Penman Mfg. Co.’s mill 
at this place has been purchased by a Montreal 
syndicate, capitalized at $400,000. 


J. C. Smith has pur- 
Cotton Mills from A. C. 


Ontario, Paris. The Penman Mfg. Co. is erect- 
ing several new brick buildings at their main plant. 


MILL NEWS 


l6y 


One is three stories and will be utilized for carding 
and spinning purposes; the others, are boiler 
house, engine house and warehouse. This com- 
pany also operates mills at Port Dover, Thorold, 
Ont., Coaticook and St. Hyacinthe, P. Q. They 
will increase knitting, spinning and carding ma- 
chinery. 


_ *Oregon, Union. No change has yet been made 
in the Oregon Woolen Mills. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William Johnston, 
Jr., and Arthur Johnston, trading as Johnston 
Bros., operators of the Keystone Shoddy Mills, 
Leverington Ave. and Wilde St., Manayunk, were 
adjudged bankrupts on October 16th, the petition 
having been filed Aug. 17. The concern manufac- 
tured woolen shoddies with 9 cards, 4 garnetts and 
2 pickers. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. David M. Stroud, 
3340 North Broad Street, who formerly owned 
and operated the Franklinville Rug Mills at Mar- 
shall and Juniata Streets, now out of existence, is 
contemplating going into the manufacture of tex- 
tiles again. He is inquiring for looms for the 
manufacture of narrow fabrics. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The John Kuestner 
Manufacturing Company, with a capital of $5,000, 
has just received its charter from Harrisburg. The 
company operates the Belmont Carpet and Art 
Square Mills on Ruth Street, below Clearfield, 
with 23 looms, manufacturing art squares, mats, 
rugs and Terry carpets which they sell direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. An application will 
be made for a charter by Fred Pearson, Nicholas 
Albrecht and Frank M. Kaufman for Fred 
Pearson & Co. This company, which will have a 
capital of $125,000, will take over and consolidate 
the plush mill of Fred Pearson at Hancock and 
Somerset Streets, The Pennsylvania Pile Fabric 
Mfg. Co., with a capital of $10,000, at Howard and 
Huntingdon Streets, of which Mr. Pearson is the 
president and Frank Kaufman, the treasurer and 
superintendent; and the new plush finishing works 
recently started by Mr. Pearson at Bondsville, a 
short distance from Downingtown. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that 
the Keystone Silk Weaving Company has made a 
transfer of their assets to the Philadelphia Credit 
Men’s Association, with a view of protecting their 
creditors. If an extension is not granted by the 
creditors, the company will wind up its affairs. 
The liabilities are placed at $12,580. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Andrews Mills 
Co., now located at Leiper and Adams streets, 
Frankford, have applied for a charter with the fol- 
lowing incorporators: Andre Demetre, Andre Ve- 
luard and Jules A. Kerle. This company, which is 
of French origin, commenced its operations here 
about three years ago with a capital of $120,000, 
operating 83 broad looms on dress goods and has 
met with great success, the plant now occupying 
two buildings. The superintendent is A. Veluard. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William B. Riley, 
recently reported as being connected with a firm 
about to take over the Searchmont Attomobile 
Works, at Trainer, Pa., which they were to convert 
into a plant for the manufacture of blankets, states 
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that the concern will 


not locate in Chester. They 
have been 


looking over several towns with a view 
of starting a plant of this kind, but have not been 


successful as yet in securing a satisfactory loca- 
tion. He also states that it is not the intention of 
the company to put in looms for the weaving of 
the goods. The fabrics are bought in the piece and 
then cut up into horse blankets which they sell 
through their store on Market Street, below Third. 

RI Island, Anthony. The Coventry Com- 
pany has placed their order for humidifiers with 
t American Moistening Company of Boston, 


Mass 


Rhode Island, Centreville. Messrs. B. B. & 
Knight Company have placed a large repeat order 
for humidifiers with the American Moistening 
Company of Boston, Mass., for a complete equip- 
ment of their Centreville Mill 

Rhode Island, Drownville. The Annawamscutt 
Mill has changed hands and has been organized 
with ] 


capital stock of $400,000 under old name. 
Plant will be operated on manufacture of absorb- 
ent linen. George B. Frost is president and treas- 


urer under the new regime. 

Rhode Island, Olneyville. It is reported that 
Greaves & Reid are to erect a new mill and pro- 
pose a two-story brick building, utilizing present 
building for packing room and office. 

Rhode Island, The Snowdon Wor- 


sted Mills have incorporated with capital 


Pri Vv idence. 
been 
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stock of $50,000. This company will operate th 
mill which has been started by James W. Greave 
and John Reid. 


*South Dakota, Déadwood. We have been ad 
vised by J. F. Cahill of Minneapolis, that he ha 
made a proposition to the Business Men’s Club o 
this place, relative to establishing a full fashione 
underwear plant at this place, but that he has not 
yet heard regarding same. 


South Carolina, Woodruff. It is reported that 
a plan is under way to erect a new spinning mill at 
this place, at a cost of about $100,000. 


Tennessee, Nashville. The Warioto Cotton 
Mills have placed their order for humidifiers 
adopting the American Moistening Company’s 


system of humidification. 


*Texas, Gonzales. The Gonzales County Farm 
ers’ Union Warehouse Company, organized witl 
capital stock of $2,000, has built an iron clad ware 
house for storing cotton and other farm products 
W. H. Ainsworth is manager. The main purpos 
of the organization is to regulate by a chain of 
warehouses throughout the cotton belt the market 
ing of cotton and come into more direct business 
relations with the spinners and manufacturers of 
cotton goods. 


Vermont, Proctorsville. James F. Syme is to 
become interested in the woolen mill at this place 


operated by H. T. Murdock & Co. 


Personals. 


Thomas Wilmarth, for the past 23 years super- 
intendent of the Saunders Cotton Mills at Saun- 
dersville, Mass., has resigned, the resignation to 
take effect Nov. Ist. 


Charles Schotterer, Jr., manager of the Ripka 
Mills of the D. W. C. Ellis Co., at Manayunk, 
Philadelphia, fora number of years will take the 
position as superintendent of the mills of the Dela- 
ware Cotton Co., at Wilmington, Del. 


Charles Gorton, formerly of Woonsocket, R. I., 
and for many years manager of the Columbus Mfg. 
Co., of Columbus, Ga., has accepted a position as 
manager of a cotton mill in Aragon, Ga. 


Dexter Stevens, formerly of the Parkhill Mfg. 
Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the yarn department of the Lan- 
caster Mills, of Clinton, Mass. 


Arthur D. Lown has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Hargraves Mill No. 1 to succeed E 
E. Bartlet, who has gone to superintend the Parker 


Mill No. 2 at Warren, R. I. 


C. R. Craven has resigned his position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Victoria Cotton Mills, Rock 
Hill, S. C., to accept a similar position at the Gib- 
son Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C. 


W. E. Hammond has resigned his position as 
overseer of carding at the Mills Mfg. Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., to accept a similar position at the 
Pelzer Mfg. Co., at Pelzer, S. C., where he suc- 
ceeds J. A. McBrearty, resigned. 


Reuben B. Pitts has tendered his resignation as 
secretary of the Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C., to go 
into effect about the middle of October. 


Lawrence McRae has been elected to succeed A 
J. Draper as treasurer of the Rhode Island Com 
pany, Spray, N. C. 


A. J. Draper has been ‘lected treasurer of the 
Hoskins Mills, Chadwick Mills, Louise Mills, 
Dover Yarn Mills and Calvine Mfg. Co., with office 
at Charlotte. 


A. C. Phelps succeeds A. J. Draper as treasurer 
of the German-American Company, at Spray, N. C. 


John Casey, formerly of Peterboro, N. H., has 
accepted a position as overseer of carding and 
spinning for the Dryden Blanket Company, Dry- 
den, N. Y. 

J. F. Jones, formerly overseer of finishing for ] 
R. & C. W. Scott, Uxbridge, Mass., has accepted 
the position as overseer of finishing for Arthur L. 
Taft, Union, N. H. 


Wm. K. Sawyer, formerly of New Bedford, 
Mass., has accepted a position as superintendent 
and designer for the Chicago Hammock Company 
Chicago, Ill. Mr. Sawyer was formerly employed 
with the Hewitt Rubber Company of Buffalo, N. 
Y., as designer. 


Cornelius Murphy, Jr., who was employed a 
number of years in the wet finishing department at 
the Assabet Mills, Maynard, Mass., has accepted a 
position as second hand of wet finishing under 
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yverseer, W. H. 

N. H 
Walter E. Devine, who has been second hand in 
the dye — for the Oakland Mig. Company, 
under overseer Richard A. O’Donne vr has re- 
signed and accepte d a position with Mr. O’Donnell 
| lian Spring Woolen Mills, M a Me 


C. Mullen, who held the position as overseer 
of carding for E. M. Rockwell, Leominster, Mass.., 
has again entered their employ, having a position 
as overseer of carding with the Merrimack Woolen 
Mills, Dracut, Mass. 

H. Ri upt has left the employ of the Sawyer 
Mills at Soren M: Et. to Sacounn boss finisher for 
the Ashland Mfg. Company, Dickeyville, Md 
F. Brennan, who has held a position as over- 
of carding for the Oregon City Mfg. Com 
City, Oregon, has resigned. 


Collins, Sawyer Mills, Dover, 


\. Hosmer, who has been connected 
the Beaver and Eclipse Mills, North 
Mass., has resigned and will go to Clinton, 

n at the Lancaster Mill. 


with 
Adams, 
Mass., 


John Riley, who was formerly 
buryport, Mass., has acc 
seer of weaving at Phe 


North Pownal, Vt., Jos. C 


employed at New- 
epted a position as over- 
Pownal Mfg. Company, 
resigned. 


Me., aa 
Plainville Mfg 


“ookson. 
John Curran, yf Farmington, 

charge of spinning for the 

pany, Plainville. Conn. 


Geo. A. Judson, who was formerly overseer of 
finishing for the Cocheco Woolen Mfg. Company, 
Each Rochester, N. H., has accepted a position 
with the Concord Mfg. Company, as overseer of 
finishing, Chas. Pickles having resigned. 


John Scaife has taken charge of carding and 
spinning at the Franklin Woolen Mills, Franklin, 
Ky 

John G. Kearns, who held the position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Hecla Mills at Uxbridge 
for a number of years before it was taken over by 
the American Woolen Company, has accepted a 
position as overseer of finishing at the Beoli Mills, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


P. H. Rocks, formerly employed at the Green- 
wood Mills, Passaic, N. J., has accepted a position 
as overseer of weaving for the Beacon Mfg. Com- 
pany, New Bedford, Mass 


F. F. Seavey, for a number of years superintend- 
ent for Eureka Silk Company, Putman, Conn., has 
resigned his position on account of ill health. Mr. 
Seavey will go to California to spend the winter. 

Geo. A. Sanderson. who has been employed at 
the Taunton Knitting Mills, Taunton. Mass., has 
accepted a position as overseer at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. He was formerly employed at Troy, N. Y. 

Eugene P. Schmitt New Albany. Indiana, has 


taken charge of carding for the Hanover Woolen 
Mic . Company, Hanover, II. 


M. D. Hall. of Fort Plain, N. Y., has accepted 
a position as superintendent of a knitting mill at 
Barnesville. Ga. He was formerly employed at 
the Fort Plain Knitting Company, Fort Plain, 

Y 


taken 


Com- 
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William J 
pos ton 
Company 


Brady, of Uxbridge, has accepted 

superintendent for the Excelsior Mills 
Farnumsville, Mass. This is the new 
company rmed by C. A. Root of Uxbridg 
Mass. 


William Wood, overseer of weaving, spooling, 
warping and sla department of the Weetamoe 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., has been promoted super 
intendent of the mills to succeed the late Richard 
Thackery. Mr. Wood has been employed for this 
company for over twenty vears. 


Merton J. Wilmerth has taken a position as 
superintendent of the Lower Mills of the J. L. & 
T. D. Peck Mfg. Company, Pittsfield, Mass. He 
succeeds Herbert J. Bradley, who held the position 
for a number of years, as superinten 


W. P. Phillips has succeeded C. M. Suitor as 
superintendent of the Erwin Mills at Durham, N. 
C. Mr. Phillips has had charge of dyeing 
there for a number of years. 


J. E. Heyworth has resigned has position as 
overseer of weaving at the Salisbury Cotton Mills 
Salisbury, N. C., and has been succeeded by J. W. 
Wallace, formerly at the Gibson Mill at Concord. 
Wh. < 

T. W. Crocker has severed his connection with 
the Woodruff Cotton Mills, at Woodruff, S. C., to 
accept one as overseer of spinning at the Arcadia 


a. 


Mills, at Spartansbur; 


G. A. Going, formerly superintendent of the 
Aetna Cotton Mills, Union, S. C., has accepted the 
position as overseer of spinning at the Woodside 
Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

Bert Cook, overseer of spooling, winding and 
reeling at the Royal Worcester Mills, at Harris- 
ville, R. I., has resigned to accept a similar posi- 
tion in Central Village, Conn. 


shing 


len 
dent. 


George Hayes, overseer of spinning at the Bos- 
ton Mfg. Co., at Waltham, Mass., has resigned his 
position to enter the employ of the Pemberton 
Company at Lawrence, Mass. 


Isaac Prosser, formerly of Woonsocket, R. I., 
but more recently at Sunnybrook, N. H., has ac- 
cepted the position as overseer of weaving at the 
Lonsdale Company’s mill at Lonsdale, R. I. 


W. E. Hammond has resigned his position as 
overseer of weaving at the Mills Mfg. Co., of 
Greenville, S. a to accept a position as overseer 
of carding at the Pelzer Mfg. Co., at Pelzer, S. C. 


W. H. Dyer, formerly with the Arlington Mills, 
at Lawrence, Mass., nqw holds the position as 
overseer of spinning at the Boston Mfg. Co., at 
Waltham, George Hayes, re- 


signed. 


S. A. Thomas, of Old Town, Me., has 
charge of dressing for the Somerville Mfg. Com- 
pany, Somerville, N. J. M. H. Shea, formerly 
overseer of weaving of the Sayles & Jenks Mfg 
Company, Warren, Mass., has taken a position as 
overseer of weaving for this same company. 


Wm. H. Sanford, 


Mass., succeeding 


taken 


who has held the position as 
designer at the Westerly Woolen Company, 
Westerly, R. I., has been engaged as designer at 
the Oneko Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 
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Arthur R. Brown, who has been engaged for a 
number of years at the Auburn Woolen Company, 
at Auburn, N. Y., has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion as assistant superintendent and designer with 
the Somerville Mfg. Company, Somerville, N. J. 


Willard C. Hitchcock, who has been agent for 
the Oneko Mills, at New Bedford, Mass., has re- 
signed his position after seven years’ services. Mr. 
Hitchcock was formerly engaged at Bennington, 
Vt., by Holden Leonard & Company. 


Chas. Gilbert has succeeded Simon Mercier as 
night overseer at the Pontoosuc Mills of Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


Hugh F. Goff, formerly with the Pemberton 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has accepted a position 
as overseer of spinning at White Rock, R. I. 


Andrew F. Griffin has resigned his position as 
superintendent of the Northboro Woolen Mills, 
Chapinville, Mass. 

Geo. Hayes, overseer of spinning with the Bos- 
ton Mfg. Company, Lawrence, Mass., has resigned 
and accepted a position at the Pemberton Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Wm. Hill, formerly employed at the Pemberton 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has succeeded T. W. 
Thompson as overseer of dressing in the Massa- 
chusetts Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harry Horwell, of Springfield, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of carding at the 
Dawson Mfg. Company, Holden, Mass., J. H. 
Moorehouse having resigned. 


A. G. Hosker of North Adams, Mass., has been 
appointed master mechanic at the Lancaster Mills, 
Clinton, Mass. 


Tohn Keefe, who has held the position as over- 
seer of dyeing at the Indian Spring Mills, Madi- 
son, Me., for the past ten years, has resigned. 


Wm. M. Lacey, superintendent of the White 
Mills at Bridgeton, R. I.. has resigned to become 
superintendent of the Pequot Mills, Danielson, 
Conn. On behalf of the employes of White Mill, 
Chas, Place, overseer of dressing, presented Mr. 
Lacey with a gold watch chain and a Woodmond’s 
charm. He leaves with the best wishes of those 
employed at the mill. 


Alfred Linderson of the Falls Company, Nor- 
wich, Conn., has accepted a position as overseer 
of spinning and twisting for the Le Roy Cotton 
Mills, Le Roy, N. Y. 

Nelson H. Marsden, who has been overseer of 
spinning of the New York Mills, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted a position with Morris & Company, 
Groveville, N. J. 

Wm. Marsden, dresser tender at the Oakland 
Worsted Company, Oakland, R. I., has resigned. 


Thomas McArthur, engineer at the Wood Wor- 
sted Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has resigned to ac- 
cept a position at Beverly, Mass. 


Chas. H. Pepler has accepted a position as 
master mechanic for the Dwight. Mig. Company, 
Chicopee, Mass He was formerly employed at 
New Market, N. H. 

Frank Plunkett, formerly overseer of carding at 


1 


the Sterling Mills, Lowell, Mass., has accepted a 














position as overseer of carding for Gray Bros., 
Cavendish, Vt. 


J. L. Thompson, overseer of spinning at the 
Upper Woolen Mill-Company, Wilton, Me., has 
accepted a position in the Lower Mill as overseer. 


J. Arthur Towle, employed in the Sawyer Mills 
at Dover, N. H., has resigned to accept a position 
as assistant designer for the Kennebec Mills, Fair- 
field, Me. 

Geo. Vaughan, agent of the Putman Mig. Com- 
pany’s Mill, had a narrow escape from death by 
being struck with the cylinder head of an engine. 
As he was passing one of the large engines, a 
cylinder head blew off and went through a parti- 
tion and crashed into a machine. The mill was 
stopped for steam power the remainder of the day. 


D. F. Savage, of Franklin Falls, N. H., has ac- 
cepted a position with the Farnsworth Company, 
Lisbon Centre, Me. 

Simon H. Noon, overseer of burling and sewing 
for the Peacedale Mig. Company, Peacedaie, R. [., 
has resigned. 

H. L. Gammage, designer for the Namquit Wor- 
sted Mills, Bristol, R. I., has resigned and accepted 
a position with F. L. Sayles Company, Pascoag, 
R. 1. 

H. G. Newell las re-entered the employ of the 
Princeton Worsted Mills as overseer of finishing, 
Trenton, N., J. 

A. D. Mongeon, overseer of finishing at the 
Princeton Worsted Mills, has resigned. 


J. S. Johnston, superintendent of the Lawrence 
Duck Company’s mill, has accepted a position at 
Huntsville, Ala.. where he will be agent of the 
Abbington Mills of that city. 

Wm. E. Baton, who has been overseer of card- 
ing at the Beaver Brook Woolen Mills, Collins- 
ville, Mass., has accepted the position as overseer 


of carding at the Wood Worsted Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass. 


W. F. Barber has resigned his position as over- 
seer of carding for the Ellis Ricketts Company, 
Munson, Mass. Frank Partelow succeeds Mr. 
Barber at this mill. 


Chas E. Pallis has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the Merrimack Mills, Dracut, 
Mass. He was formerly employed at the Clinton 
Mills, Norwich, Conn. John B. Hutchinson at 
Stafford Springs, Conn., has succeeded Mr. Pallis 
at Norwich. 

James H. Guilfoyle has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding for the Dustin Island Woolen 
Mills, Penacook, N. H. 


Charles N. Borden, at a special meeting of the 
directors of the Richard Borden Manufacturing 
Company, was elected treasurer to succeed his 
father, Richard B. Borden. Mr. Borden has been 
performing the duty as treasurer during the illness 
ef his father and his appointment was generally 
expected. No election has been made for the 
treasurership for the Troy Cotton & Woolen Mfg. 
Company, which was also held by the late Richard 
D. Borden, but it is generally thought that Her- 
bert H. Norton, who has been a clerk in the mill 
for twenty-five years, will be elected to fill the 
vacancy. 
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H. E. Parkhurst, superintendent of the Oella 
Mills, Oella, Md., has resigned. Mr. Parkhurst 
was formerly employed at the Beoli Mills, West 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

J. C. Cady, who has been superintendent of the 
Eau Claire Linen Mills, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
luring the past several years, has been promoted 
to the position as manager of the mill, succeeding 
S. S. Kepler, who retires from the management. 


Max H. Wagner, who has been employed at 
Winnipauk, Conn., has resigned and accepted a 
position at the Lural Mfg. Company, Somerville, 
N. J. 

Chas. A. Cobbett, overseer of carding at the 
Franklin Mills, Franklin Falls, N. H., has resigned. 


Geo. Marshall, overseer of twisting at the Main 
Spinning Company, Skowhegan, Me., has resigned. 
S. Barrows, of the Washington Mills of Lawrence, 
succeeds him at the Main Spinning Company. 


J. H. Clifford, formerly employed as overseer of 
spinning at the Huguenot Mills, North Oxford, 
Mass., is now employed as boss spinner at the 
Oakland Woolen Company, Oakland, Me. 


R. G. Henderson, has resigned his position as 
superintendent of the Passaic Woolen Mills, Pas- 
saic, N. J., and has accepted a position as super- 
intendent of the Talcott Bros. Mill, at Talcott- 
ille, Ct. 

James Hogg, who for the past eighteen years 
las been superintendent of the worsted and yarn 
mills of S. Sanford & Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
has resigned his position to accept the manage- 
ment of the worsted and yarn mills of the Bige- 
low Carpet Company, of Lowell, Mass., and will 
enter on his new duties iin the near future. Mr. 
Hogg’s son, Walter, succeeds him at S. Sanford & 
Sons. Mr. Hogg leaves his present position with 
the cordial good wishes of S. Sanford & Sons and 
his many friends and business associates who wish 
him all possible success in his new position. Mr. 
Hogg is well and favorably known by mill men in 
every state as an author and inventor. More than 
twenty years ago, he exhibited an apt ability as a 
writer on textile matters by his frequent contribu- 
tions to the textile papers and is one of the oldest 
subscribers to the Textile World Record, which 
join in wishing him the same enviable reputation 
in his new position which we know he has earned 
in the one he now leaves. 


} 


Oscar Shafer, who has held the position with the 
Beckman Company, Cleveland, O., has accepted a 
positi of carding and spinning at the 
Camden Woolen Mills, Camden, N. Y. 

Geo. R. McDougall, overseer of carding at the 
Main Woolen Mills, Old Town, Me., has accepted 
a position as overseer of carding for the Hudson 
River Woolen Mills, Newburgh, N. Y. 

W. H. Cotton, overseer of weaving at the Whit- 
Mass., has resigned his 
f years of valuable ser- 
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Stephen A. Jenks, of Providence, R. I., has been 
elected president oi the Berkshire Cotton Mfg. 
Company Mill, at Adams, Mass., to succeed the 
late John A. McCall. C. T. Plunkett of Adams, 
was chosen vice-president and secretary and W. B. 
Plunkett was chosen treasurer. 


Joseph Hallows, superintendent of the Globe 
Yarn Mills, Nos. 1 and 2, Fall River, Mass., has 
resigned. Eben Willey, superintendent of the 
Bennett Mills, New Bedford, Mass., succeeds him. 
Mr. Willey’s place at the Bennett Mills will be 
taken by Samuel F. Winsper, now superintendent 
at the City Mills. The vacancy left by the transfer 
of Mr. Winsper will be filled by the promotion of 
Thos. Gilmore, overseer of spooling, twisting, reel- 
ing and warping in the No. 2 City Mill. 


Andrew Younger, employed at the Litchfield 
Woolen Company’s plant, Clinton, Mass., has ac- 
cepted the position as overseer of weaving for the 
Nashua Valley Mills, Ashaway, R. I. 


John W. Leonard, confidential secretary at the 
Puritan Mills, American Woolen Company, Ply- 
mouth, Mass., has resigned to accept a position at 
the Watson Nurseries of that town. 


Wm. C. Bennett, who was superintendent of the 
carding, weaving and spinning for the Pittsfield 
Mills, Pittsfield, N. H., has resigned. 


Geo. W. Eadie, of Greenville, R. L., has accepted 
a position as superintendent of the Brookville 
Woolen Mills, Brookville, Pa. 


Oliver Ainley, formerly overseer of weaving for 
the Springfield Woolen Company, Springfield, IIl., 
has accepted the position as overseer of weaving 
for the Oakland Mfg. Company, Sykesville, Md. 


Wm. R. Dailey, who has been overseer of dye- 
ing at the Nashua Valley Mills, Clinton, Mass., has 
resigned owing to one of the firm of the new com- 
pany, who is a dyer, is to succeed Mr. Bailey. 


Myles Birkbeck, who was formerly employed as 
overseer in the worsted department of the Nash- 
away Valley Mills, Clinton, Mass., has accepted a 
position with the Victor Mills, a new company 
formed that has taken over the Nashaway Valley 
Mills. He will be foreman of the combing room. 


Wm. Brooks, who has held the position for a 
number of years as second hand for the Talcott 
Bros.’ Mill, Talcottville, Conn., in the weaving de- 
partment, has been promoted to overseer. 


Mr. H. S. Brown, New England sales manager 
of the Power Specialty Company, with offices at 
10 Post Office Square, Boston, sailed this past 
week for a short trip to Europe, to return about 
November t1oth. 


Michael! Clancy has accepted a position as over 
seer of carding with the Central Yarn Company 
Central Village, Conn. Geo. Bramwell has ac- 
-epted the position as overseer of spinning for 
this company. 

Bert ¢ k, formerly second 
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cepted the position as superintendent of the New 
Whitman Mills. He is one of the oldest mill men 
in that section and is considered one of the best 
manufacturers. 

Willis Webster has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing for the Yantic Woolen Com- 
pany, Yantic, Conn. He was formerly at Saxon- 
ville, Mass. 

Mr. Harry Gill, formerly overseer of dyeing at 
the Springfield Woolen Mills, Springfield, Ill., has 
accepted the position as overseer of dyeing for the 
Pontiac Knitting Company, Pontiac, Mich. 


Joseph Krieger, formerly of Stafford, Conn., has 
accepted the position as overseer of carding for 
the Atlas Linen Company, Meredith, N. H. 

F. M. Rowan has accepted the position as super- 
intendent of the Jonesboro Yarn Mills, Jonesboro, 
Tenn. He was formerly at Cartersville, Ga. 


Geo. B. Payne, overseer of spinning for the 
Samoset Company, Valley Falls, R. I., has resigned 
to accept a position in Lowell, Mass. 


_—_—_—_— ~s———__—— 


Deaths. 


Charles H. Hobbs, agent for the Thorndike 
Company at Thorndike, and the West Warren 
Cotton Mills, in West Warren, Mass., died at his 
home in Thorndike, Sept. 29th, at the age of 58, 
after an illness of several weeks, of heart disease. 
Mr. Hobbs was born in Norway, Me., in 1848. He 
was educated in the common schools of his native 
town and when 17 years old went to Lewiston, 
Me., where he began work in the Bates Cotton 
Mills. He remained in the Bates Mills 16 years, 
rising to the position of superintendent. He then 
went to Cornwall, Ontario, where he had charge 
of a mill for 18 months, going from there to 
Slatersville, R. I., as agent of a cotton mill. He 
remained five years, when he was appointed agent 
of the Thorndike Company’s mills at Thorndike. 
In addition, he took charge of the West Warren 
mills in 1898. 

Herbert Pease, the well-known manufacturer of 
North Vassalboro, Me., died Sept. 28th of blood 
poisoning. He was 42 years of age. Mr. Pease 
was born in England and came to the United 
States 30 years ago. Going to Maine, he entered 
the employ of the American Woolen Co., and 
worked for the company both at Fairfield and 
North Vassalboro. A number of years ago he 
went into business for himself in the manufacture 
of shoddy. Some time ago the mill, valued at 
$10,000, was burned, and as there was no insur- 
ance, the loss fell heavily on Mr. Pease. He set 
about the building of two mills. They were com- 
pleted and have been running but a short time. 


Frank W. Hinsdale, formerly an old time woolen 
manufacturer of Hinsdale, Mass., died at Pittsfield 
at the age of 80 years. He was born in Hinsdale, 
Sept. 7, 1826. For many years he was interested 
in the woolen business with his brother, James H.., 
under the firm name of Hinsdale Brothers. They 
had a wide reputation. In 1897 the company was 
reorganized as the Hinsdale Woolen Company, of 
which Mr. Hinsdale was the president, but the 
change did not bring prosperity to the firm and 
since last spring the mills have been shut down. 





Mr. Hinsdale moved to Pittsfield some years ago 
and remained a resident of that place until the time 
of his death. 


Geo. W. Powell, vice-president of the Hammer- 
son Knitting Company, Muskegon, Michigan, died 
of apoplexy at Chicago. Mr. Powell was the pres- 
ident of the Protection and Mill Owners’ Insurance 
Company, treasurer of the Factory Mutual Insur 
ance Company. It was while in the office of this 
company that he took suddenly ill. He leaves a 
son, Walter C., and a brother, Myram H., the lat- 
ter being manager of the Amazon Knitting Com- 
pany. 

Harry K. Thompson, Sr., manufacturer of yarn, 
died at the home of his son, at 3207 Montgomery 
Avenue. Mr. Thompson was 65 years of age and 
was a member of the Quaker City Lodge, No. 116, 
A. O. U. W. 


Richard B. Borden, a leading cotton manufac- 
turer of Fall River, Mass., died at his home in that 
city after a prostrated illness. Mr. Borden was 
one of the best known cotton manufacturers in 
New England. He was a practical mill man, hav- 
ing learnt the business by experience in the dif- 
ferent departments and at the same time an able, 
conservative and successful financier. He was the 
son of Col. Richard & Abbie W. Borden, and one 
of the seven children, including Caroline, Thos 
J.. Edward P., Wm. H. H., Matthew C. D. He 
was born in Fall River, February, 21, 1834. 


David J. Boyd, recently appointed superintend- 
ent of the Wood Worsted Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
died at his home, 168 Andover Street, at an early 
hour October roth. The deceased was apparently 
in good health up to a few hours before his death. 
He attended to his duties at the mill during the 
day and while on his way home that evening, he 
was taken ill. He was a prominent citizen of 
South Lawrence and was connected with the 
Washington Mills for the past twenty years, 11 
years overseer of finishing. He was held in high 
regard by all that knew him and his sudden death 
will be a severe blow to his family, to his em- 
ployes and a large number of friends. He leaves 
a wife and five children. 


Charles P. Ring, a prominent manufacturer 
of Kensington and senior member of the 
firm of Jonathan Ring & Son, wool and 
merino yarn manufacturers, died Monday, Oc- 
tober 15th, at his residence, 1759 Hancock 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Ring was well 
known in the wool and knitting trade, having been 
identified with the business since 1871, when he 
formed a co-partnership with his father, Jonathan 
Ring. He was a member of the Manufacturers’ 
Club, Trades League and for twenty-five years was 
elder and treasurer of the Gaston Presbyterian 
Church. He was 60 years of age and is survived 
by a widow and four daughters. 


Frederick R. Kursheedt, president of the Kur- 
sheedt Mfg. Company, New York City, died in 
Paris, October 14th, where he had gone for his 
health in June. His death was entirely unex- 
pected. He was born in New York City, 61 years 
ago. 

John W. Scott died at his home on Andover 
Street, Ballardvale, Mass.; he was employed for 
many vears in the Ballardvale Mills as overseer. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


New Publications. 


Anv work noticed under this head can be obtained 
hrough the office of this journal. } 


The Chemistry and Practice of Sizing; by Percy 
Bean and F. Scarisbrick; 586 pages; Lord & 
Nagle Co., Boston, Mass., sole American 
igents. Price $12.00. 

This work has appeared in several editions in 
England, where it has had a wide sale. Mr. Bean 
s a recognized authority on this subject. The 
\merican edition, just issued, has been thoroughly 
evised to bring it up to date in every respect. 
[n order to make the work thoroughly practical 
Fred Scarisbrick of Darwen, who has a practical 
knowledge of sizing, was associated with Mr. Bean 
1 revising the book. The following abstract of 
the table of contents shows the scope of this 
valuable work: Substances for giving adhesive 
properties to the size; materials used for giving 
veight and body to the size and yarn; ingredients 
used to soften the size and yarn, oily and greasy 
substances; soap; deliquescent substances used foi 
giving weight and strength to the yarn; ingredi- 
ents used for preserving size from mildew; size 
mixings and the methods and plant employed in 
mixing size; tape-sizing; ball or warp sizing and 
hank sizing; the preparation of the yarn for the 
process of weaving and the testing of sized yarn; 
the physical and chemical properties of cotton and 
the chemical and microscopical examination of the 
textile fibres; the analysis of sized grey cloth; 
damage to which sized cloth is liable, mildew and 
iron stains; faults in sized cloth which cause dam- 
age when bleached and finished; the ventilation of 
humidified weaving sheds. 

The work is freely illustrated and will prove a 
valuable handbook to the cotton trade: Orders 
will be filled after December 1st from our Boston 
office in the order of receipt. 


Textile Design; Part V.; by Fenwick Umpleby, 
head of the Department of Textile Design of 
the Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass., and 
Clarence Hutton, Textile Editor; The Ameri- 
can School of Correspondence, Chicago, III. 

This paper begins with a study of leno fabrics, 
after which comes a chapter on textile coloring, in 
which much valuable information is given regard- 
ing the blending of colors in textile fabrics. The 
high standard of Part IV. is fully maintained. 


Cotton Spinning, Parts 4 and 5; by C. C. Hedrick, 
mechanical engineer, Lowell Machine Shop; 
American School of Correspondence, Chicago, 
Til. 

Part 4 treats of the drawing of cotton; Part 5 is 
devoted to the spinning processes. The construc- 
tion of the different machines is clearly explained 
and illustrated by numerous excellent drawings. 
The methods of calculation are given for change 
gears, roving, travelers, ring frame production and 
drafts, and weights of material in process. These 
papers have evidently been prepared with great 
care. Not enough has been said, however, about 
the manipulation of the stock in the mill, methods 

f handling the different materials and overcoming 
various defects Machine construction has re- 
ceived attention to the neglect of mill work. 


British Weights and Measures Association, 25 Vic- 
toria St., London, S. W.; Second Annual Re- 
port, 1906. 

“Our second report is one continued story of 
success.” With those words the secretary of the 
British Association begins his account of what has 
been accomplished during the last year in defense ° 
of British weights and measures against the at- 
tempts to introduce the metric system. Pro-metric 
legislation in the United States has been signally 
defeated. Protests from the manufacturers of Can- 
ada have caused the withdrawal of the official pro- 
metric lecturer, who had been engaged to inocu- 
late the Canadian people with the metric virus. 
The decision on the metric question in New Zeal- 
and has been left with the Governor. In Australia 
the metric agitation has been dropped. South 
Africa will have nothing to do with the French 
system until it is compulsory in the United King- 
dom. The Manchester (Eng.) Chamber of Com 
merce has recorded its opposition to the metric 
system in the textile and engineering trades after 
supporting it for fifty years. The Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of the Empire “this year 
rejected the usual” pro-metric resolution by a large 
majority. The Education Committee of a large 
English town “has refused to have the metric sys- 
tem in the school curriculum.” 

After recounting these triumphs of one short 
year the report indicates the policy of the Associa- 
tion by citing the following resolution passed at a 
recent meeting: “That the recognized policy of 
the Association for the present be one of opposi- 
tion to the metric system and of investigating and 
collecting data to be eventually considered by a 
Convention of English-speaking peoples.” It is 
gratifying to the supporters of the English system 
of weights and measures to have this Association 
by formal resolution of its Committee of Control, 
adopt a policy of investigation and referendum 
and thus tacitly abandon initiative to the collective 
authority of English speaking people. 

Annexed to the report are a number of news 
items and articles, the most important of which is 
a recent circular issued by M. Gaston Doumergue, 
French Minister of Commerce, to French cham- 
bers of commerce, in which the minister admits 
the failure of compulsory laws to change old 
French weights and measures and appeals to 
Frenchmen to adopt the metric system. Follow- 
ing is an extract from our own translation of this 
remarkable French circular: “I do not think there 
is need to require from the agents of the service 
a strict application of the provisions of Article 45 
of the Ordinance of April 13, 1839, which requires 
them to report to the Recorder all violations of the 
law in regard to prohibited weights and measures 
which they may discover in advertisements and 
announcements. I recognize that if such a pro- 
cedure were followed a considerable number of 
trades would be incommoded and much trouble be 
caused in the commercial operations of many 
manufacturers. Under these conditions I have 
been led to make an investigation whether it is not 
possible to bring about a change in the present 
usage by some other method than repression, and 
therefore I address the Chambers of Commerce 
asking their members to use their influence both 
with commercial bodies and with merchants them- 
selves to induce them to renounce practices which 


are contrary to the provisions of the law.” The 
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metric failure in France is well known to our read- 
ers. This circular is noteworthy by reason of its 
being the confession of that failure by a French 
cabinet minister in the year 1906, one hundred and 
fourteen years after the metric system was estab- 
lished by Robespierre. 





Business Literature. 


Cotton Roving Frames; Providence Machine Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

An illustrated catalogue of the cotton roving 
frames built by the Providence Machine Com- 
pany. In addition to a description of the machines 
there are many tables including production, draft, 
twist, and roving tables. There are also a num- 
ber of useful rules for calculations, and constants 
for twist and draft, all arranged for ready refer- 
ence. 


Preparing and Wet Finishing Machinery; James 
Hunter Machine Co., North Adams, Mass. 

A very convenient folder in which are inserted 
sheets each describing some special machine built 
by the Hunter Machine Co. The machines re- 
ferred to in the collection received are the self 
feed for raw stock, wool washer, yarn dryer, Stone 
dryer, fulling mills, conditioning machines, cone 
twister, indigo dyeing machine, cloth washer, 
kicker, fulling mill, acid soaking tank, crabbing 
machine, reel dyeing machine, etc. 


Leather Rollers; Dronsfield Bros., Atlas Works, 
Oldham, England. 

While intended to call attention to the special- 
ties manufactured by Dronsfield Bros., this cat- 
alogue forms a very valuable manual for roller 
coverers. It gives a description of the latest ma- 
chines and appliances with instructions for their 
use, also information for fitting up a roller cover- 
ing department. It also contains a plan of a roller 
covering room designed on the most approved 
lines. We advise every overseer of cotton spin- 
ning and every roller coverer to secure a copy of 
this catalogue. The publishers have gone into the 
subject with great detail and deserve credit for 
the manner in which they have prepared the hand- 
book. A copy will be mailed to anyone applying 
to Dronsfield Bros., Atlas Works, Oldham, Eng- 


land. 


Bulletin No. 139, Engineering Series; B. F. Stur- 
tevant Co., Boston, Mass. 

[his catalogue presents a full line of generating 
sets driven by direct connected vertical enclosed 
engines with forced lubrication. The list contains 
fourteen sizes ranging from 3 to 50 k. w. in out- 
put; the former driven by a 3 1/2 by 3 engine and 
the latter by a 12 by to. All the engines were 
specially designed for generator driving. 


Graphite as a Lubricant; Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

An 83-page catalogue treating of the use of gra- 
phite in lubrication, forming a text-book on the 
subject divided into the following chapters: Fric- 
tion and lubrication, graphite lubrication, scientific 
investigations, practical applications of graphite, 
oil or grease lubrication, ways of feeding gra- 
phite, graphite lubricants. products sold in compe- 
tition, general information. 


Knitting Machinery; Crane Mfg. Co., Lakeport. 
N. H. 

This catalogue was originally issued by the Pep- 
per Mig. Co. which has been absorbed by the 
Crane Mfg. Co., both of Lakeport, N. H. It con- 
tains illustrated descriptions of the automatic rib- 
bed top machine, plain ribber, flat body frame, 
flat frame automatic striper, automatic sleever, au- 
tomatic body frame, automatic striping machine, 
circular ribbed French welt machine, and the two 
section flat frame. 


Cotton Movement and Fluctuation; Latham, Alex- 
ander & Co., New York City. 

We have received the 23d annual edition of this 
publication which has become very well known in 
the cotton trade. The statistics, which cover the 
fluctuations for 1901-1906, daily receipts at the 
United States ports, cotton brought into sight, 
movement in interior towns, visible supply, dates 
of frost, rainfall in the cotton belt, condition re- 
ports of the Agricultural Department, commercial 
crops, and the cotton goods trade, have been 
brought to date. The volume forms a very valu- 
able manual for cotton traders and manufacturers. 


Steam Traps; The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

A very interesting pamphlet on the subject of 
steam traps. It is an illustrated description of the 
several varieties, with valuable suggestions by W. 
H. Wakeman, expert steam engineer and author 
of well known books on steam engineering. 

Some steam users seem to think that a steam 
trap is only a luxury to be enjoyed by those who 
have expensive plants in operation and wish to 
show many extra appliances which might be dis- 
pensed with, and not be missed. This is a great 
mistake, as a trap is valuable according to the cost 
of fuel that must be burned to make the steam. 
Certain it is that this pamphlet is well worth most 
careful reading, for it is instructive as well as in- 
teresting. 





There’s No Place More Homelike. 


Lakewood the fashionable—Lakewood the glori- 
ous, is the one resort to which the resorter now 
turns jor a period of enjoyment, and such enjoy- 
ment includes every known sport. 

Lakewood’s drives, than which there are none 
better, attract a gay throng and traps of every kind 
are in constant use. The hunt attracts many, like- 
wise cycling and polo, but when one finds such de- 
lightful, yes, wonderful links as Lakewood pos- 
sesses, one little wonders that golf is the popular 
game. Another feature of prominence is its hotels, 
hostelries commodious, grand or rather palatial, 
where one’s welfare is the first and foremost con- 
sideration. These qualifications, including a most 
marvelous atmosphere, have made Lakewood 
famous the world over. This resort is reached 
only by the New Jersey Central, and its passenger 
department in New York has issued a booklet on 
Lakewood which is replete with information and 
is yours for the asking. | 

i 
The Bristol Mfg. Company, New Bedford, Mass., 


have adopted the American Moistening Company’s 
system of air moistening. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


Fitch Manufacturing Company. 


This busy concern, which make a specialty of 
manufacturing eiderdowns, have been running over- 
time most of the season, so that it has become nec- 
essary to increase their plant. They have purchased 
what is known as the Brown Mill estate, in the 
town of Johnston, R. I. Their present mill is situ- 
ated on part of this estate, and the Pocasset River 
gives them an unlimited pure water supply for the 
dyehouse, thus cutting down the cost of using the 
city water supply, and enabling them to produce 
very fine colors in light shades. They are improv- 
ing their water power plant, and expect soon to 
use steam power for the dyehouse only. James 
P. Farrell, Jr., the vice-president of the concern, 
is the designer of a number of special machines 
used in finishing the goods, and all these machines 
are being built from his designs. They are now 
taking up the astrachan line, in which they expect 
success similar to that attained with their line of 
eiderdowns. Samples for next season are now in 
preparation and will soon be shown. The expense 
of these many improvements will be met by the 
issue of $100,000 of preferred 7 per cent. stock, 
which is being rapidly taken up. When the im- 
provements are completed it is expected that the 
present production will be doubled. 


Oo 


Recreation and Business Combined. 


In these days of strenuous effort where gigantic 
enterprises are the one absorbing question wear- 
ing to the extreme on one’s vital forces, and with 
the whirl and excitement of the busy city with its 
crowded, noisy streets, there can be no rest. The 
close application which is demanded of the busi- 
ness man, makes it necessary that he be healthy, 
hence the demand for resorts the environments of 
which tend to that aim. Half a day of golf, a 
brisk walk through the pines, or to indulge in any 
one of the numerous out-of-door sports sort of 
braces one up, but the trouble is where is there a 
place having just these opportunities. 

A ninety minute railroad ride 
York takes you to Lakewood, the 
mous, the most popular resort 
the business man. \ perfect 
healthful climate, delightful surroundings, fine 
hotels and a_ select social following are the 
qualities Lakewood possesses, and the resort is 
reached by the New Jersey Central. Its trains are 
fast and frequent, and coaches and parlor cars are 
of the latest design, in fact fully in keeping with 
the resort. If you are interested in Lakewood 
send to W. C. Hope, G. P. A., 143 Liberty St., 
New York City, for book No. 1; it’s free for the 
asking. 
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New Textile School. 


The city of Columbus, Ga., has started a new 
secondary industrial school, with a textile depart- 
ment in connection with it. It is known as the 
Columbus Textile School. C. B. Seal is the di- 
rector. 


Stead & Aveyard 


Arthur Stead and William Aveyard have formed 
a partnership to carry ona general mill supply busi- 
ness for the purchase and sale of textile machinery. 
They succeed Mr, Stead’s business at 227 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. They are the sole agents for 
the L. M. Bowes Co., of Boston, and will carry 
their line of roller leather worsted aprons, rub 
aprons, leather belting, etc. 


The Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Sizings, soluble oil and alizarine assistants are 
the staple products of the Arabol Manufacturing 
Co., 100 William Street, New York City. It is the 
absolute uniformity of their goods which has made 
them popular in the textile trade. Long experi- 
ence, scientific management and superior facilities 
enable the Arabol Co. to meet all conditions and 
tastes. 

SS 


Fans and Heaters. 


Among recent special applications of fans and 
heaters made by the B. F. Sturtevant Co., of Bos- 
ton, Mass., are the following: Warwick Iron & 
Steel Co., Pottstown, Pa., for use as an air drying 
apparatus for blast furnace; Wood Worsted Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., for conveying wool; Interna- 
tional Mineral Co., Moretown, Vt., for separating 
and grading mineral dust; Carter White Lead 
Works, Montreal, P. Q., for exhausting from cor- 
roding room; J. B. King & Co., New York City, 
for exhausting dust from sand drying mill; Krohn- 
Fecheimer & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, for removing 
refuse from polishing and trimming benches in 
shoe factory; Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass., for 
ventilating boiler room; American Can Co., May- 
wood, Ill., for exhausting from soldering ma- 
chines; Bellman Brook Bleaching Co., Fairview, 
N. J., for drying cloth on tenter frames; Lynn 
Manual Training School, Lynn, Mass., for blow- 
ing forge fires and exhausting smoke therefrom; 
Queen Dyeing Co., Providence, R. I., for cloth 
drying apparatus; and Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pacolet, 
S. C., for slasher ventilation. 


ee 


An Important Order. 


The Wood Worsted Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
have placed their order for humidifiers with the 
American Moistening Company of Boston, Mass. 
This order has been given after a very careful 
test of various air moistening devices which have 
been experimentally introduced in some of the 
American Woolen Company’s mills, and in rec- 
ognition of the merits of the American Moistening 
Company’s system. 

|: SRG heen rae 

The Newnan Cotton Mills, Newnan, Ga., have 
placed a large repeat order for humidifiers with 
the American Moistening Company of Boston, 
Mass. 

o-wnisiaaicacaagpsisie 

Hope Company, Hope, R. I., have adopted the 
American Moistening Company’s system of humid- 
ification. 
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Stains Caused by Dye Reduction. 


In a manufactory of woolen goods it often hap- 
pened that cloths of various colors, whether car- 
bonized before or after dyeing, showed small ir- 
regular greenish stains, which were at first set 
down as acid stains without any investigation. As 
the time went on, however, the trouble became 
much more serious, and there was no remedy but 
to dye the cloth black Even then the stains 
showed through with many black dyes, the best 
results being got with a chrome logwood black, 
or an artificial adjective black. A piece was se- 
lected for investigation. It was carbonized with 
sulphuric acid, and dyed a silver grey with a yel- 
low, a red, and a blue acid dye in the presence of 
Glauber’s salt and sulphuric acid. The green stains 
did not fail to appear when the dyed goods were 
dried, and gave an appearance as if the red dye 
had been omitted. Microscopic examination 
showed that the fibre was sound, so that the stains 
were not caused by acid. 

Among other tests, a sample was boiled in a 
bath of tin-salt and hydrochloric acid. As the 
stains were thereby increased the conclusion was 
drawn that they were reduction stains, and it was 
then discovered that the stains always contained 
tin, and that they could be produced by wetting 
the cloth with sulphuric acid of 4° B., and then 
laying a tin rod upon it. The question was then, 
where did the tin come from? The steam coils 
in the dye vats were of pure copper, and no tin 
entered into the construction of the drying ma- 
chine. It was finally found that the source of all 
the trouble was the leaden lining of the centri- 
fugal, which contained more than traces of tin, 
which was constantly being dissolved by the acid 
in the goods. When the lining was replaced by 
one of pure lead, the stains vanished from the 


factory for good.—Berlin Faerber Zeitung. 
ee 


The ‘‘Reeves’’ Variable Speed Transmission 


There are a number of machines in textile mills 
where variable speed is desired, and quick and ac- 
curate control of the speed most essential. Espe- 
cially in connection with tentering machines, drying 
cams and dyeing machines is the importance of a 
good speed controller most evident. The “Reeves” 
variable speed transmission has been found to meet 
the requirements for such purposes in a most satis- 
factory manner, and a number of representative 
concerns have put it in recently, not only in con- 
nection with new machinery, but in replacing other 
controllers that have become worn out. The Mer- 
rimack Manufacturing Co. of Lowell have recently 
ordered a carload of these transmissions for use 
in their finishing and dyeing department. Other 
recent orders have come from the Massachusetts 
Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass.; Danvers Bleachery & 
Dye Works, Peabody, Mass.; Wm. Wanton Dun- 
nell, Apponaug, R. I.; Narragansett Finishing Co., 
Cranston, R. I.; Queen Dyeing Co., Providence, 
R. I.; Saylesville Bleacheries, Saylesville, R. I.; 
Newburgh Bleacheries, Newburgh, N. Y. 

ee 

Pacolet Mfg. Company, Spartanburg, S. C., have 
placed a large repeat order for humidifiers with 
the American Moistening Company of Boston, 
Mass 
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New Philadelphia Office. 


The demand for Foster super-heaters has in- 
creased so rapidly and the results following the 
establishment of branch offices in Chicago and 
3oston have been so satisfactory, that the Power 
Specialty Co. have opened a branch office in the 
Land Title building, Philadelphia, in charge of W. 
E. Dowd, Jr. Besides selling the Foster super- 
heaters, this company act as consulting engineers 
for all power plant improvements, both steam and 
water. 

— 


Crane Manufacturing Co. 


The business of the Crane Manufacturing Co. of 
Lakeport, N. H., is making rapid strides under 
the new management. This company is well and 
widely known, having been established since 187v. 
They build circular knitting machines for shirts, 
drawers, jersey cloth, stockinet and astrachan. 
With the addition of new capital and young blood, 
rapid progress is expected. The officers of the 
company are as follows: J. S. Crane, president; 
C. H. Perkins, vice-president and manager; B. J. 
Smith, general foreman; H. R. Young, treasurer; 
I. S. Elliott, clerk. 


-’/7— 


The Geo. D. Mayo Machine Co. 





A visit to the works of the George D. Mayo 
Machine Company of Laconia, N. H., showed that 
concern to be working to full capacity. They are 
not only running full time, but are running a 
number of nights a week in addition. They are 
turning out large quantities of their full automatic 
knitting machine, and have large orders from all 
parts of the country. Through the courtesy of 
Mr. Mayo our representative was shown through 
the establishment, and found it a regular, hive of 
industry. They are continually increasing their 
capacity, and are adding new and the most im- 
proved tools, so as to increase their output even 
further. Their products are shipped not only to 
all sections of this country, but to a number of for- 
eign countries. Some idea of the popularity of 
their machine may be had by a glance at the fol- 
lowing partial list of new orders now on their 
books: Goldsboro Knitting Mills, Goldsboro N 
C.; Delaware Hosiery Mills Co., Wilmington, Del.: 
Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C.; Burling- 
ton Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C.; New Cum- 
berland Knitting Mills, New Cumberland, Pa.: 
Blue Ridge Knitting Co., Hagerstown, Md.: Wind- 
sor Knitting Mills, Hagerstown, Md.; A. R. 
Kreider & Brother, Lebanon, Pa.; Doak & Edd'- 
shaw, Germantown, Pa.; Lillian Knitting Mills 
Co., Albemarle, N. C.; Yadkin Knitting Mills, 
Lexington, N. C.; Pitman Mfg. Co., Laconia, 
N. H 


ee 


Slasher exhausting systems have been recently 
installed for Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville. 
Va.; Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pacolet, S. C.: and the 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass., by the 
B. F. Sturtevant Co., of Boston, Mass 
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INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


A Flourishing Business. 


Speed & Stephenson, textile machinery dealers 
d importers, whose offices are located at 170 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass., are building up 
in extensive business. In addition to a number of 
rge transactions in second-hand machinery, they 
importing a considerable quantity from the 
mcerns they represent in this country. One of 
e leading lines of machinery for which they are 
seneral agents for the United States is that of J. 
& T. Boyd of Shettleston, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Within the last few days they have filled four dif- 
erent orders for Boyd machinery, comprising twis- 
rs, redoublers, ring spinning frames for tow yarn 
nd ring spinning frames for French drawing. The 
latter machine is one to which they are giving par- 
ticular attention, and on which they invite corre 
spondence from any mill interested in that par- 
ticular line. 
—__—_—_¢—___—__ 


Box Shooks and Lumber. 


The Connecticut Box Company, New Haven, 
Conn., are doing a large and growing business 
with the textile trade, which they attribute to the 
special attention they are giving it, carrying stock 
which is peculiarly adapted for box shooks. They 
handle on a large scale, lumber, not only for 
boxes, but for almost every other use. From the 
outset their policy has been to guarantee satisfac- 
tion and stand back of the guarantee. They pre- 
fer to ship ten cars to one old customer rather 
than one car to each of ten concerns from whom 
they may never get another order. They have on 
their books a number of large textile customers, 
from whom they have many repeat orders, and in 
many cases, yearly contracts. Usually this busi- 
ness is done under contracts which run for a year 
or less, calling for as many carloads as are needed. 
They solicit orders for sample carloads, feeling 
confident that they can deliver good goods at the 
right price, and guarantee that the sample car will 
be no better than the rest of the contract. 


————— 


In New Quarters. 


The J. L. N. Smythe Company, wholesale paper 
dealers, are now located in their large new build- 
ing at 507 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia. Textile 
manufacturers are large users of paper and require 
so many specialties that a house catering to this 
trade must give it careful attention. This com- 
pany have done so, with the result that their busi- 
ness increased until they were obliged to move 
into larger quarters. Among the specialties with 
which they have had great success are colored tex- 
tile wrappers, silk papers and corrugated cloth 
boards. 

er 

Wool conveying systems are being installed by 
the B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Boston, Mass., for the 
Black River Woolen Co., Ludlow, Vt.; Wood 
Worsted Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; and a complete 
equipment of ventilating apparatus, consisting of 
nine fans, has been furnished by the same com- 
pany for the Martin Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


Quick Market for Knit Goods. 


Manufacturers of knit goods, especially under- 
wear and hosiery, who are up to date and sell their 
goods direct, are always on the lookout for a way 
in which to sell their production at the least pos- 
sible cost to themselves and at the same time to 
assure them of a reasonable profit for their labors. 
Ellis Brothers, who have made a name as jobbers 
of hosiery and underwear with their large store at 
533 Market Street, Philadelphia, and warehouse in 
the lower section of the town, state that they are 
in a position to dispose of large or small quantities 
of this class of merchandise on short notice. They 
also wish to acquaint the trade with the fact that 
they are in the market for the purchase of hosiery 
in the grey and are prepared to buy at all times, 
for cash, seconds in any quantities. 


RN 


Induced Draft. 


Two induced draft fans of exceptional dimen- 
sions are being built for the power station of the 
East St. Louis & Suburban Ry. Co. by the Green 
Fuel Economizer Co., of Matteawan, N. Y. The 
wheels of the fans, which are overhung, that is, are 
supported from one side only, measure 19 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter and 7 ft. wide at the tips of the blades. 
They are believed to be the largest overhung in- 
duced draft wheels ever built and will be driven by 
Corliss engines. They are carried upon Jo in. steel 
shafts and have specially designed two-part spool 
hubs which occupy comparatively little space on 
the shafts and permit the bearings to be set in 
close to the centers of gravity of the wheels. Each 
water-cooled bearing, by the way, weighs over a 
ton and is considerably larger than many of the 
planing mill exhauster fans built by this firm. The 
housings for these enormous wheels are of sheet 
steel and are of the three-quarter type. They are 
supported by 8 in. by 8 in. foot rails, 5/8 in. thick. 


$$ 


Another Addition to Plymouth Cordage Co. 


The Plymouth Cordage Co. are enlarging their 
already very large plant at No. Plymouth, Mass., 
by the erection of a new mill, 435 by 114 feet, 2 


stories and basement. This is called for by the 
rapidly increasing demand for their products, and 
will add quite materially to the capacity. Only 
recently the company established large works in 
Canada. Rope for transmission forms an import- 


ant feature of their product, as well as cordage of 
all kinds. 


—_—____2—________.. 


The American Moistening Company of Boston, 
Mass., report a large volume of business, having 
received orders for the last two months calling for 
over one thousand humidifiers. 


—— —- ———_@e———. -— —— 


The Latshaw Pressed Steel and Pulley Co., of 
Pittsburg, Pa., have arranged with R. R. Street 
& Company, Chicago, to carry a large stock of 
Latshaw steel split: pulleys for the greater con- 
venience of the constantly increasing number 
users in Chicago and vicinity. 
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Graduation of Textile School Students. 

























































































































































































































































































































































































During the last summer Prof. Fenwick Umpleby 
of the Lowell Textile School has studied and 
passed the examinations with honor at the 
Academie de Metiers et Textile Design, at Paris, 
France, and has had for his instructors the follow- 
ing professors: Rouselot, Delarnelle, Henri 
Huget, Frey, Pichon, Carl, Rene Brancour, Sam- 
son, Fauste-Laclotte, Jules Repert, Despiques, 
Doumic, and Mlle. E. Dequin, of the Institute de 
France, the Academie de Paris and the Sorbonne. 

Prof. Umpleby has crossed the Atlantic every 
two years of the last twenty-four in order to keep 
up with the “modes” of Continental Europe. The 
summer vacations of three years have been spent 
in studying the ‘art of weaving and designing fancy 
fabrics in the schools, museums, and ateliers of 
France, he having traveled north and south and 
visited the principal manufactures of Lille, Tour- 
coing, Amiens, Roubaix, Lyons, Rouen, etc. 

Prof. Umpleby has been in charge of the depart- 
ment of textile design and fabric structure at the 
Lowell Textile School since the school was estab- 
lished, and a large share of the success of the 
institution has been due to his persistence and 
enthusiasm in the work of textile education. 
Especial credit is due him for his efforts to keep 
in touch with the latest developments on both 


sides of the Atlantic. 
—__—_—_q———__—_—_————. 


Cotton Growers and Spinners Getting 
Together. 





In a bale of cotton recently delivered at the mill 
belonging to Messrs. T. B. Wood and Son. Ltd., 
Middleton, the following note has been discovered: 

“This bale of cotton was ginned by A. S. Allan, 
Pottsbrough, Texas, it is a little town on the 
north-west of Texas, about 500 population. The 
crops were very sorry here this year. If you will 
tell me where this bale of cotton is manufactured 
at and send me your name and post address I will 
send you a description of the Western State, and 
tell you more about it than you can learn by books. 
We have some good times and some bad ones. 
This bale was ginned January 1, 1906. Send me the 
name and address of a good-looking girl, twenty 
years old, who would like to correspond with a 
Texas boy twenty-three years old.”’—Cotton Fac 
tory Times 














COTTON GIN Roller 832,707 Abner D. 
Thomas, Little Rock, Ark 


COTTON PICKERS or Openers Means for 
Regulating Evening Mechanisms for. 833,155. 
Walter J. Britton, Spartanburg, S. C 


DYEING APPARATUS. 832,472. Gustave A 
Friedrichs, Woonsocket, R. I., assignor of 
one-half to Charles A. Proulx, Woonsocket, 
R. I 


FABRICS. Apparatus for Degumming Silk. 831,- 
997. Peter Schmid, Basel, Switzerland. 


Recent Textile Patents. 


The following students were graduated from the 
Textile Department of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools, New Bedford, Mass., C. P. 
Brooks, Principal, during the months of July, 
August, and September, 1906. 

Complete Cotton Course.—Frank A. Bean, Lis- 
bon, Me.; Frederic Pfeiffer, Roxborough, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; J. K. S. Ray, Asheville, N. C. 

Cotton Carding and Spinning Course.—W. L. 
Couch, Athens, Ga.; Willis Herring, Laure’, 
Miss.; Sydney S. Salisbury, Allenton, R. I. 

Cotton Warp Preparation and Plain Weaving 
Course.—Wm. H. Shaw, Hamilton, Ontario. 
Canada. 

Cotton Carding, Spinning and Plain Weaving 
Course.—R. L. Horn, Augusta, Ga. 

Complete Textile Designing Course.—Geo. A. 
Handwerk, Slatington, Pa.; Henry J. Hummer, 
ew Ohio; Robert H. Kershaw, New York, 
MS 

Theory of Textile Designing Course—W. H. 
Anderson, Mayfield, Ky.; Frank Byrom, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. 

Cotton Designing Course.—Aime Blanchette, 
Northbridge, Mass.; T. M. Fisher, McAdenville, 
N. C.; Ernest F. Simon, Auburn, Me. 

Woolen and Worsted Designing Course.— 
Lorenzo D. Miner, Wakefield, R. I.; J. A. Ron- 
deau, Leominster, Mass.; Steward F. Ziegenfus, 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Woolen Carding and Spinning Course.—E. E. 
Bigelow, Lebanon, N. H.; Lester F. Harris, Troy, 
N. H.; Oscar Sperling, Passaic, N. J. 

Woolen Warp Preparation and Weaving Course 
—Joseph Emond, Rochdale, Mass.; Robert Fal- 
coner, Ballardvale, Mass. 


—_____¢ 


New Mills in Lancashire. 


The number of spindles in the new mills, com- 
pleted and building in Lancashire since the boom 
started two years ago is estimated by Wm. Tatter- 
sall of Manchester at 6,032,660. The number of 
employes required for these new mills is estimated 
at 21/2 per thousand spindles, a total of 15,080. 
At the rate shown by the Federation census these 
6,000,000 new spindles will consume 484,000 bales 
of cotton annually, of which, estimating by the 
same basis, 406,000 bales will be American cotton, 
worth, at 10 cents a pound, $20,300,000. 








FIBROUS MATERITAL. Treating. 831,621. 
Benjamin C. Mudge, Boston, Mass. 

LOOM. Fancy. 832,013. John R. Fitton, Wor- 
cester, Mass., assignor to Crompton-Thayer 
Loom Company, Worcester, Mass. 

LOOM SHUTTLE for Box Operating Mechan- 
ism. 832,154. Alonzo R. Patten, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

SHEEP SHEARING MACHINE. 833,009. Wil- 
liam W. Virtue, Sydney, New South Wales. 
SHUTTLE BOBBIN. 833,174. Emily M. 

Palmer, Reading, Mass. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, ‘ BOSTON, lIASS. 


BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 


DIRECT . . 


wvorrens or EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
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Friction Load 


You know the friction load of a mill, the power to turn 
belts and shafting alone, is high, from 2050 per cent. of 
your total load. 

Half of this is from tight belts. 

Cling-Surface permits every belt to be run easy and 
carry fullest loads and turns this half from overcoming friction 
to doing work. 

Besides preserving the belts, saving oil, labor and fuel, 
and giving steady, even speed at machines. 

It is a belt food —not a sticky dressing. 

A trial order will prove it. Send for one. 


Cling-Surface Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y¥ 


3oston : New York: Philadelphia: 
170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street The Bourse 


Power, Lighting, Heating, Ventilating and Drying Complete New Plants Improvements and Extension to Old Plants 
Economies in Power Developement, Transmission and Application. Economies in Steam Generation and Utilization 


PRATHER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


HENRY B. PRATHER, President 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OUR. SE EEMALLICS 


The design of the “Steam End” of Paper, Textile and Knitting Mills 
and other Factories. ECONOMIES id®the “Steam End” of Mills already 
equipped. Improvement of Old Plants. Coated Paper and Other Drying 
Lithograph and Printing Establishments—Ventilation and Power Transmission. 
We make a study of your conditions and arrangements for Steam Generation, Trans- 
mission, and Utilization in Drying, Water Heating, Lighting, etc., also your arrange- 
ments for Power Development, Transmission and Application, and suggest improve- 
ments and changes which will save you money by increasing your efficiency of operation 
and reducing the cost of production. Saving in fuel cost. 


We should like to call and look over your plant. No charge for inspection. No proposition 
to submit to you unless we can guarantee results. 


Our fifteen years experience in stoker, boiler, power, heating, ventilating and drying engineering, is basis of our 
advice to clients. 





Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the follo 


classified index, may be found upon referring to their advertisement. 


this classified list. 


are accidental, not intentional. 


Acetylene Generators. 
Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co. 
Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Dean & Main. 
Ferguson, John W. 
Asbestos Materials. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Asphalt Floors. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 
Asphalt Tanks. 
Seaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool, 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Harwood, Geo. S., & Son. 
Hogg, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Automatic Warp Tying Ma- 
chines. 
Barber-Colman Company. 
Bale Ties. 
DeHaven Manufacturing 
Balling Machine. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Torrance Mfg. Co. 
Bandings. 
—See under Yarns. 
Baskets. 
Llane, W. T., & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 
Belting. 
Gandy Belting Co. 


Cotton 


Co. 


Shultz Belting Co. 
Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 
—fSee also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co. 
@hultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 


Belt Lacing Machines. 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co. 

Bindings. 

—See Tapes and Braids. 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Allen, Wm., Sons Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Bleaching Materials. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Blowers. 

Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Boston Blower Co. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 

Bobbin Covers. 
Kolb, Frank E. 


Calico 


Bobbin Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 


Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Kic. 
American Textile Specialty Mechy. 
Co. 


Leigh, Evan A. 

Tebbets, E. L., & Co. 

Wilson & Co. 

Boiler Inspection and Insur- 

ance, 

——See Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Boilers. 

——See Steam Boilers. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Ete. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Box Shook, 

Connecticut Box Company. 


Braiding Machinery. 

New England Butt Co. 

Textile Machine Works. 
Braids. 

—See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Bridges. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Brashers. 

—See Napping Machines. 
Brushes. 

Felton, 8. A., & Son Co. 

Mason Brush Works. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Burr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Printers’ Machinery | 
and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 


—See also Dyeing, 
chinery, etc. 


Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 


Carbonizsing. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 


Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Card Clothing. 

Ashworth Bros. 

Bowes, L. M., Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 

Carded Cotton. 

Blaisdell, 8., Jr., Company. 
Indian Orchard Company. 
Wonalancet Company. 

Card Feeds. 

—See Automatic Feeds. 

Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H. 


Bleaching, Ma- 


eadings will please notify the publishers. 


The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 
Buyers who are unable to find in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 
invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all probability, refer them to proper sources. 

« Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired b 


Such omissions 


Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Case and Barrel Trucks. 
Clark, The Geo. P., Co. 
Castings. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Go. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Cement Pans. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Chain Blocks and Hoist. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Chemicals, 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical @e. 
Solvay Process Co. 
Chemists, 
Little, Arthur D. 
Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. 
Clocks. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Smyth, J. L. N., Paper Co. 


Cloth Cutting Machinery. 
— See Cutting Machinery. 


Cloth Stretchers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Bireh, 
prop.) 
Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery @oe. 
Clatches. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Humphrey Machine Co, 
Hunter, James, Machine Co, 
Color Kettles. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Irena 
Company. 
Comb Aprons. 
Turner, J. 8., Mfg. Co. 


Comb Repairs. 
Blackstone Valley Comb Works. 


Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Hood, R. H. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowe, Stephen C. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Concrete Work and Construc- 
tion. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 

Conveyors, Pneumatic. 

—-See Blowers & Blower Systems. 

Cop Spindles. 

American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 

Cop Tubes. 

American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
— See Paper Tubes. 

Copper Print Rollers. 

Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Irom 
Company. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Ce. 

Coppersmiths. 

Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 

Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Co. 
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Cotton. 
Blaisdell, 8., Jr., 
Charies, W. B. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co. 
Wonalancet Company. 


Cotton Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Textile Appliances Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 

Barker, James. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Draper Company. 

Easton-Burnham Co, 

Elliott & Hall. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Hetherington, John, & Sons, Ltd. 
Howard & 


Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Providence Machine Co. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Baco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 


Co. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Bullough American Mach. 


Howard & Bullough American Mach. 


Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane. 


Cotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., 
Charlies, W. B. 


Cranes. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Crayons. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
Cutter for Knit Goods. 
Eastman Machine Co. 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Cutting Machinery. 
Eastman Machine Co. 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co. 
Dobbies. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Drawing Rolls. 
Hood, R. H. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Dryers. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 


Co. 


Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 


Boston Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing "Machinery Co. 


| 
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Whiteley, William, & Sons, 
Vacuum Process Co. 


Dry Goods Trucks. 
Clark, The Geo. P., Co. 


Drying Boards, 
Bull, William C. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Dusters. 
——See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dust Collectors. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 
Knickerbocker Co., The. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finish- 
ers. 

Brophy’s, T., Sons. 

Davidson, J. F. 

Fairhill Bleachery. 

Fawell, Arthur. 

Firth & Foster Co. 

Greenwood, R., & Bault. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Ingrahamville Dye Works. 

Lorimer’s, The Wm. H. & Sons Co. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
Peerless Co. 
Providence Mills Mfg. Co. 
Rowland, Samuel. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 

Aiton Machine Co. 

Allen, William, Sons Co. 

American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Dyeing Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 

Beaumont’s Limited. 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Heathcote, John, & Son. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Rice. Barton & Fales Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 

Sirocco Engineering Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Vacuum Process Co. 

Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Dye House Floors. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 
Dye House Trucks. 
Clark, The Geo. P., Co. 
Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Haedrich, E. M. 


Ltd. 


| Dye Tubs. 


——See Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 


| Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


(Arthur Birch, 


American Dyewood Co. 

Atteaux, F. E., & Co. 

Berlin Aniline Works. 

Bischoff & Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Cassella Color Co. 

Continental Color & Chemical Co. 
Kalle & Co. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 

Fortner, L. B. 

Geisenheimer & Co. 

Johnson, Chas. A., & Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 

Sykes, Walter F., & Co. 


| Employees’ 





Thayer, Ed. M. 
West Indies Chemical Works, Ltda. 


Dynamos, 

——See Electric Lighting. 
Edgings. 

—See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrical Construction. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Electric Cloth Cutter. 
Eastman Machine Co. 
Electric Fans. 

American Blower Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co. 
Electric Lamps. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 


Electric Lighting. 

General Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Compan 
Westinghouse Electric & Mtg. Ce. 
Electric Hoists, 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors, 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co, 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co. 
Elevators. 

Morse, Williams & Co. 

Salem Elevator Works. 


Embroidery Machines for Hos- 
lery and Knit Goods. 
Walther, Otto. 


Co. 


Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Engine Stops. 
Consolidated Engine Stop Co. 
Engineers’ Supplies. 
Moulton, P. A. 
Engravers. 
Smith Bros. 
Exhaust Heads. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
—See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


| Feed Water Purifiers. 


Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

The Hungerford Filter Corp. 

United Water Improvement Co, 
Feeds. 

——See Automatic Feeds. 


| Felt Hardeners. 


Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 


Felting Machinery. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 


| Filters. 


American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 

Phila. Water Purification Co., The. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

The Hungerford Filter Corp. 
United Water Improvement Co. 


| Finishing Machinery. 


— See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 

Fire Brick. 

Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


For All Night Lighting 


under the attention of the watchman 


A Sturtevant 
Generating Set 


proves that it will run 
if it’s only left alone. 
The engine doesn't 
need oiling because the 
pump keeps a pressure 
of 15 lbs. on all bear- 
ings. It doesn’t need 
cleaning because it’s en- 
closed. The generator 
is likewise built to 
run without attention. 


Send for Bulletin No. 63. 


B. F. SturtTeEvAntT Co., Boston, Mass. 


General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Ap- 
paratus; Fans, Blowers and Exhausters; Steam Engines, Electric Motors and Gen- 


erating Sets; Fuel Economizers; Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, Etc. 593 
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David Gessner 


Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 
Machines 


Fire Extinguishers. Kenyon, D. R., & Son. Humidifying Apparatus. 


Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. American Moistening Co. 
Fire Hose. ee + | Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 


Bureka Fire Hose Co. Smith & Furbush Machine Co. Hydraulic Rams. 
Fire Hydrants. Gas Blowers and Exhausters. Power Specialty Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 


sae | Sturtevant, B. F., Co. Hydro Extractors. 
ome s. eames tin | Gas Engines. American Tool & Machine Co. 
P ft D , a wi | 9 Machine Compan 
Wire Pree —— ™- | Gassing Machines. a 


Badger, E. B., & Sons Co | _“tubbs, Joseph. Stoatasd. ‘Bececten Richards & Co. 
Fire Pumps. Gauges. - } 


r Mac 
—See Pumps. Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co Whiteley, Willem, & i oe 
T H a dete | ea -Manehamtaring Co. Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Fiax, ‘ow, emp an ute Gears. Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Machinery. Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 1 a 
Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes- Barbour, New Process Raw Hide Co. msurance, Fire and for Loss 


Ltd. of Profits. 
Gear Cutting. 
Finted Rolls. Home Insurance Co. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works. Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. Ironing Machines for Knit 
Hood, R. H. Gear Cutting Machine. Goods. 
Leigh, Evan A. Whiton, The D. B., Co. Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. Generating Sets. Jacquards. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. Croecker-Wheeler Co. Halton’s Thomas, Sons. 


Flyers. Sturtevant, B. F., Co. Goods, Edgings, Trim- 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Lt¢ Grate Bars. 


i Ete. 
Machine Works. Tupper, W. W., & Co. w. 
Grease. 
Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Gat Cords and Strings. 
Wentworth, M. W. 
Forwarders. Heating. 
@alvator Transfer, Inc. —See Ventilating. Goods, Finishing Ma- 


Friction Clutches. Heddles. chines, Crochet, Etc. 
—Bee Clutches. Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co. 
Friction Cones. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. Eastman Machine Co. 
- Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Evans, G. Frank. Hoisting Apparatus. 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Fuel Economizers. Beonomy Engineering Co. Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. Larrabee, Jno. E. Nye & Tredick Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. a & Towne — Co. | Scott & Williams. 
ill f Woolen osiery Boards. Union Special Machine Co. 
Falling M Gen a oe — Pearson, J. T. | Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. Hosiery Labels. | Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Hopkins Machine Works. Beck, Charles, Paper Co. | Paxton & O'Neill. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. Kaumagraph Company. Stafford & Holt. 
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Note that our heddles are now 
made out of narrower wire. 


This makes them lighter in weight and permits plenty of light in harness. 







Our New Stop Motion is simplicity itself. 






Will work on any number of shafts, no extra entering of drop wires 
because no drop wires are required. It is all in the heddles and shafts. 
Our heddles can be used, or German wire heddles, just as you choose. 





Steel eddie Manufacturing Co. 


1842 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 

































Knitting Machinery. Labeling Machines. Machinists’ Tools. 
Boss Knitting Machine Co. Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. Whitin, The D. B., Co. 
Brinton, H., & Co. Lamps, Incandescent. Mails. 
en ee General Electric Co. Walder, J. 
Grane "Mfg. Co. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co Measuring and Folding Ma- 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co Leather. chines. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. Bowes, L. M., Co. —_ 6 _— Machine Co. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. Loom Clutches. . 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. Natl. Brake & Clutch Co. ani Co. 
Jones, Lewis. * Mec nica r . 
Kinsey, Walter. yn hy = American Blower Co. 
Koch, Edward W. oi | Boston Blower Co. 
Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. Loom Repairs and Parts. Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. e a Mfg. Co. Massachusetts 7 > on 
Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co. ° Murphy, Harry F., 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. Crompton & Knowles Loom Works | Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
National Automatic Knitter Co. Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. Mechanical Engineers. 
Nye & Tredick Co. ae See American Bl Co. 
, Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. eee 
Paxton & O'Neill. * Dean & Main. 
Scott & Williams. : Leigh, Evan A. = hte. Co. 
Stafford & Holt. Lowell Machine Shop. ae. F., & Co. 
Standard Machine Co. — a, bg Philad. + Fy ry Mact Co. 
7 Taylor, James. 7 Haserk .. haréds Co Prather Engineering Co. 
Tompkins Bros. mressare, me S Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
, Walter & = Ban Machine Works. snauiininennin "* 
b Walther, Otto. oopers. 1 & Baul 
ven — On Bepwerm, Sam W., & Co. a Bleach & Dre Works. 
Knitting Needles and Supplies. Leighton Machine Co. Lorrimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 












; Breedon’s, Wm., Son. Lubricators. Cotton Yarn Co. 
Geniaens’ Satoh Weetie Com oars. nF Go. shonin Machinery. 
tinen e pany. Borne, . 
° Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. Arlington a Wks. (Arthur Bireh, 
Grane Mtg.Co.” Lagenier. Dex, 609.) Butterworth, H. W., & Sons. 
Dodge Needle Co. Connecticut Box Co. Klauder- Weldon Dyeins Machine Co. 
Excelsior Needle Co. Sannena ‘Textile Machine Works th, Drum & Co. Co. 
Grosse! itti Machine Co. : Textile Finishing Machinery 
Ives, iat rT. Gerry, George, & Son. Whiteley, William, & Sons, Lté 





Schofield, Wm., Co. 


Jarrard Needle Company. Metallic Fire-proof Window 









Kolb, Frank E. Machinery Dealers. Frames and Sashes. 

Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. Badger, DB. B., & Sons Co 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. Kinsey, Walter. Metallic Packi 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. | Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. Co. te ‘a _” 

Page Needle Co. Schofield, Geo. L. wer Specialty 

Treat, Orion. Stead, Arthur. Mill Architects. 

Wardwell Needle Co. Taylor, James. —fee Architects and Mill Engineers. 
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Mill Brushes. 

—See Brushes. 

Mill tiutiders and Knunginecrs. 
Ferguson, John W. 

Mill Sewing Machines. 
—fiee Sewing Machines and Supp!ics. 
Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Barker, James. 

Buckley's, Kenj., Son, Gun Mil). 
Cresby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Baston-Burnham Co. 

Eureka Fire Hose Co. 

Gariand Mfg. Co. 

Glaser Mfg. Co. 

Jefferson. Ed.. & Bro. 

Kolb, Frank E. 

lane, W. T., & Bro. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Main Belting Co. 

Morris & Co. 

Murphy, BE. W.. & Co. 

Norwich Belt Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Richardson Bros. 
Ring Traveler Co. 
Btephenson Mfg. Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 

Tucker, W. W. & C. F. 

Turner, J. 8., Mfg. Co. 

Ward & Vandegrift. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Motors. 

—Bee Electric Motors. 


Napping Machinery. 
American Napping Machine Co. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co 

Whiteley, William, & Sons, Lid. 
Noils (Silk). 

Malcolm Mills Co. 

Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Oil Cups. 

Tucker, W. & C. F. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 

Olls. 

Borne, Scrymeer Co. 

Cook's, Adam, Son. 

Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 
Murphy, EB. W., & Co. 

New York & New Jersey Lubricant 


Co. 
Mephenson Mfg. Co. 
O11 Hole Covers. 
Tucker, W. & C. F. 
Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- 
ing. 

Johnson, C. A., & Co. 
Paper. 

Merwin Paper Co. 
Richardson Bros. 


@myth, J. L. N., Paper Co. 
Paper Boards. 

Merwin Paper Ca. 

Smyth, J. 


L. N., Paper Co. 
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Paper Box Machinery. 
Reck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd 
Langston, Samuel M. 

Patent Solicitors, 

Crosby & Gregory. 

Howson & Howson. 

Perforated Metals. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 

Peroxide of Sodium. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co 

Pipe Covering. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. 

Wipes and Fittings. 
Murphy, Harry F., & Cv. 
Pancoast, Henry B., & \'o 
Seaife, W. B., & Sons 
Walworth Manufacturing ‘o 

Plastic Cement. 

Griffin Roofing Co. 

Pneumatic Conveying. 
—SBee Ventilating. 

Portable Hoists. 
Larrabee, Jno. E. 


Power Transmission 


Ww. 


ery. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Mfg. Co. 

American Pulley Co. 

Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Evans, G. Frank. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Hunter, Jas., ne Co. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Latshaw Pressed Steel & Pulley Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Reeves Pulley Co. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Sellers, William, & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Vreparatory Machinery 

ton). 

Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Presses. 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Hart, Charles. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Spence & Rideout. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Press Papers. 

Merwin Paper Co. 
Pressure Regulators. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Printing Machinery (Cloth). 
Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron 
Company. 


(Cot- 


Pulleys. 

——See Power Transmitting Machinery 
Pulley Covering. 

Warren Company, The. 
Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 
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Humphrey Machine Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pump Governors. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Purifying & Filtration l'lants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 

Philadelphia Water Purification Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

The Hungerford Filter Corp. 
United Water Improvement 
Quillers. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Rag Pickers. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Ramie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney, Frank A. 
Raw Hide Gears. 

New Process Raw Hide Co. 


Reed and Harness 
turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Walder, J. 
Reducing Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Remnants. 
Feingold, H. & D. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros. 
Ring Travelers. 
DeHaven Mfg. Co. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
Roofing. 
Griffin Roofing Co. 
Lincoln Waterproof Cloth Co. 
Standard Paint Co. 
Roller Coverers. 
Turner, J. 8S., Mfg. Co. 
Roller Leather. 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 
Turner, J. 8S., Mfg. Co 
Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Hunt, Rodney, — Company. 


Co 


Manafac- 


Piymouth 
Roving Cans. 

Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Rubber Rolls. 


Ruberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co. 
Sample Cards. 
Hatheway-Sheffield Co., 
Seallop Machines, 
Merrow Machine Co. 


The. 





COS el ae Bal 


506 W. 26 ST aa 


ROOEFING 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED F lal 


COMPANY 


BADGER AND 


AVON AVE NEWARK 


GRAVEL, SLAG, PLASTIC CEMENT, OR ANY KIND OF COMPOSITION ROOFING 
ON NEW OR OLD BUILDINGS 


OUT OF TOWN WORK AT 


SLIGHT ADVANC 


Zz 


AT OR STEEP ROOFS 


TY PRICES 
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ROID ROOFING 


"at. Office 


STANDARD FOR FIFTEEN YEARS. 


The 
heat 
' 


original 


and the acid fumes 
Soler 


samples and booklet R. 


The Standard 





Schools. 
American School of Correspondence. 
Lowell Textile School. 

New Bedford Textile School 
Philadelphia Textile School. 

Secondhand Machinery. 

—See Mchry. Dealers, also classifies 
Ads. 


Separators. 
Draper Co., The. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch 
prop.) 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 

Bridoux, Chas. H. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 

Fales, L. F. 

Kinsey, Walter. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Union Special Machine Co. 

Walter & Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co 


Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 

——See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shearing Machinery. 

—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching an« 

Finishing. 

Sheet Metal Work. 

Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 


Shell Rolls. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 


Shoddies. 
——See Wool Shoddies. 
Shook (Box). 
Connecticut Box Co. 
Shutttes. 
——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc 


Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, IL. A., & Co. 


Silk Noils. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 


Singe Plates. 
Arlington Mch 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Knapp, Charles H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 


(Arthur Birch 


Wks. (Arthur 


weather-proof, an 
ot 
ially useful on saw tooth roofs 


Birch, 


(Arthur Birch, 


dyehouses, etc. Highly aia: 


aun e 


In stock in all large cities. 


Paint Company, 


oltie rts ae Bin 





Smith, Drum & Co, 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 


Skylights. 
Drouve, G., Co. 
Slag and Gravel. 
Griffin Roofing Co. 
Slashers. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 


Soaps. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 


Spindles. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 

Buckley, Benjamin, Sons, Gun Mill. 

Draper Company. 

Easton-Burnham Co. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Spinning Frames. 

—See Cotton Machinery. 


Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. 
Howard & Bullough American Ma- 
chine Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 


Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benjamin, 


Spool Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 


Spools, 
— See Bobbins, Spools, 


Spoolers. 
Diamond Textile 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Payne, George W., & Co. 

Stacks. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Steam Bollers. 

Allen, William, Sons Co. 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Steam Boller Insurance. 

Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 
Insurance Co. 

Steam Boxes. 

Allen, William, Sons Co. 

Steam Engines. 

American Blower Co. 


Sons. 


Shuttles, Btc. 


Machine Works. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this List. 


istic an aa resisting mer 
resisting 


and 


fine. Resists the great 


Contains no tar, 
Let us send 


Taste wale 


Sole Manufacturers. 


100 William Street. New York. 





Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 

Buffalo Forge Co. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co. 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co. 
Steam Jacket Kettles. 

Badger, EB. B., & Sons Co. 
Steam Pumps. 

Goulds Manufacturing Co., The. 


Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 

Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Steam Traps. 
Albany Steam Trap Co. 
American Blower Co. 
Moulton, P. A. 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F.. Co. 
Steel Frame Construction. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Stop Motion for Knitting 


chines. 
Hill, D. H. 


Stop Motion for Looms. 
— Bee Warp Stop Motions. 


Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Caldwell, W. E., Co. 

Cypress Lumber Co. 

Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co. 


Tapes, Braigls and Edgings. 
Cathetart, John, & Co. 

Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 

Weimar Bros. 


Telephones. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Temples, 
Draper Co. 
Tentering Machines. 
—See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery. 
Etc. 
Tenter Clips. 
— See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 
Textile Schools. 
—-See Schools. 
Ticketing Machinery. 
— See Labeling Machines. 


(Arthur Birch, 





























































A. D. LITTLE. 


Chemistry of Cellulose and Fibres 


Tiering Machines, 
Economy Bngineering Co. 
Larrabee, Jno. EB. 

Time Checks. 
American Railway Supply Co. 

Trade Mark Stamps. 
Kaumagraph Co. 


Trolleys. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Trucking. 

Salvator Tranafer, Inc. 
Trucks. 

Clark, Geo. P. 
Turbines. 

—Gee Water Wheels. 
Twine. 

American Mfg. Co. 

Piymouth Cordage Co. 

Richardson Bros. 
Twisting Machinery. 

Smith & Furbush Machine 
Valves. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 

Mason Regulator Co. 

Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Variable Speed Transmission. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Blower Co. 
American Machinery Co. 


New York Blower Co. 

Nichols, BE. M 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schnitzsler, Chas. H. 

Birocco Hngineering Co. 

@terling Pipe & Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Warpers. 

Draper Company. . 2 
Bntwistle, T. C., Co. 

Warping and Beaming Machin- 

ery. 
Altemus, J. E. 


Draper Cempany. 

BMutwistle, T. C., Co. 

@mith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Lid. 
Warp Step Motions. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
Draper Company. 

Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Washers = 
Arlington Mch 


prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 


es (Arthur Birch, 


Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. | 


Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Bunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Munter, Jas., Machine Co. 


| Wheels, 


Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main 
Specialists in the 


Philadeiphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Warp Tying Machines (Auto- 


matic). 
Barber-Colman Company. 


| Washing Soda. 


Ford, J. B., Co. 


| Watchman’s Clocks. 


Nans & Co. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


| Water Chemists. 


The Hungerford Filter Corp. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
Water Purifiers and Filters. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Hungerford Filtration Co. 


United Water Improvement Co. 


| Water Softeners. 


American Water Softener Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 

Hungerford Filtration Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife. W. B., & Sons Co. 

United Water Improvement Co. 


Water Towers. 
Caldwell, W. B., Co. 
Tippett & Wood. 
Water Wheels. 
Dayton Globe Iron Works. 
Humphrey Machine Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 
Smith, 8. Morgan, Co. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Iron and Rubber. 
Clark, The Geo. P., Co. 


| Winders. 


Altemus, J. EK. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
= Hyde & Co. 

Geo. W., & _ 
Cnbvenaal Winding Co ‘ 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


| ‘Winders (Back). 


Taylor, James. 

Winders eer 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 

Leighton Machine Co. 

Payne, G. W., & Co. 

Universal Winding Co. 
Winches. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. ©o. 

Wire Stitching Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Wood Pulleys. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Woodworking Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 
Wool. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Tierney, Frank A. 


Wool Oil Compound. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 


and Engineer 
93 Broad St., BOSTON 
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ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Chemical Expert 


CHEMICAL 
CONTROL 
OF 
MATERIAL 
AND 
PROCESSES 


Wool and Waste Dusters, 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Evan A. 
Riley, C. B., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Woolen and Worsted Machin- 
ery. 

Altemus, Jacob EK. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 

Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 

Barker, James. 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works. 


Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Speed & Stephenson. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 


| Woolen Machinery. 


Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 


Wool, attains ~~ “ae Process 
or. 
Heyer, Charlies H. 
~ Olling Apparntus. 
Harwood, Geo. 8., & Son. 
| Wool Oils. 


Co. 
omar Wool Oil Compound Co. 


| Wool Shoddies. 


| Wool Washing, 


Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 


Preparing and 

Drying Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. B., Company. 

Hunt Machine Co. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 









INDEX 


Stoddard 


Ve import a most complete and extensive 
a of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 


BUYERS’ 




























All Your Flywheel, and Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 

e r : otton an urlaps. senti the 
One-Fifth of Your Li- ee 
ability Insurance Pre- 


Baseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 
latest inprovements in Textile Ma- 
chines. We should be pleased to com- 


Richard 


municate with parties contemplating 
any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 
at length, our machines and supplies. 


& Zo. 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET, 
8 CURRER STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, 


miums by Installing the 


Monarch 
Engine-Stop and 
Speed Limit System 


Write and we'll tell you how. 
Ask for 































‘The Protection of a Monarch.’ 






Consolidated Engine-Stop Company 
127 East 12th Street, New York. 





BOSTON 
BRADFORD, ENG. 
BOURSE BLDG. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 









YARN, THREADS, ETC. 
Banding. 





| Glazed Yarns. 


| 


Ballou Yarn Co. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Harding, Whitman & Co. 

Indian Orchard Co. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Malcolm Mills Co, 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, 
Noils, Etc. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
| Malcolm Mills Co. 
| Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 


Cotton Yarns. Orswell Mills. Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Ballou Yarn Co. Saikeld, A. D., & Bro. Silk Noils. 
Catlin & Co. Sternberg, Fred, & Co. Tierney, F. A. 
Chalmers, Wm., & Co Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


Chapin, Geo. W. 

Charles, W. B. 

Dana Warp Mills. 

Eddy & Street. 

Grant Yarn Co. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 


Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


| Silk Yarns. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Cheney Bros. 
Eddy & Street. 

| Ryle, Wm., & Co. 

| Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Spool Cotton. 


Indian Orchard Co. Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. Chapin, George W. Warren, W., Thread Works. 
Littauer, Ludwig. Daly, James E. Tussah Waste. 


Lorimer, E. D. 


Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 


Clemoncon, B. 


Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. Harding, Whitman & Co. Woolen and Merino Yarns, 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. Hyde, E. 8. Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Monument Mills. Littauer, Ludwig. Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 


Orswell Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Faweett, Hughes. 

Ldttauer, Ludwig. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Mitchell, James E., & Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Mercerized Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Harper, E. G. 

Indian Orchard Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 


Bddy & Street. 

Hyde, E. 8. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Solis, Andrew J., Jr., & Co 
Speed & Stephenson. 


Woolen Yarns. 
Adams, Joseph M., Co. 


Tierney, F. A. Lorimer, E. D. Littauer, Ludwig. 

Lorimer, Wm. H., & Sons Co. | Worsted Yarns. 

Gassed Yarns. Montgomery, J. R., & Co. Boyer, B. F., Co. 

Ballou Yarn Co. Sternberg, Fred, & Co. Campion, Richard. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. Harding, Whitman & Co. 


Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, BE. D. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Mohair Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Littauer, Ludwig. 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Speed & Stephenson. 


Silk 
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Cross Spool Dyeing au Bleaching Machine 


The Latest and most successful 
for Cones, Cheeses and Parallel Tubes 


ADVANTACES: 


Uniform bleaching 
and dyeing 
throughout, Colors 
requiring several 
baths dyed without 
removing bobbins 
Good for fast sul 
phur black and all 
colors, little dye 
liquor needed; 
none lost. Bobbin 
deformation avoid 
ed, consequently 
good running off. 
Simple and accur- 
ate sampling, 
large production, 
little power. Very 
little attention 
needed. 


Low cost—high quality 


Many in operation in representative mills 


Tray 
with 
Cross- 
wound 
bobbins. 


requirement. 


The air current passes 
through the material from Tray full of material going up to enter dryer at the top. 


underneath keeping the material open and soft. The air gets warmer and warmer also dryer as 
tray descends, and by the time the bottom is reached all the moisture is carried off. Movement of 
trays is automatic. Enhances the value of the material dried. Large productive capacity. 
Occupies but little floor space. Economical, simple and easy working. rite for full particulars. 


L. H. A. Schwartz & Co. 141 Milk st., Boston 


Sole and direct agents for R. & O. Lindemann’s Egyptian Cotton 


East Indian and American Cottons 


German Textile Machinery Specialties 





Alphabetical Index to Advertisements. 


Adams, Joseph M., 
Aiton Machine Co. 
Albany Steam Trap Co. 
Allen Sons Co., Wm. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machine Co. .. 
American Dyeing Machine Co. .. 
American Dyewood C 
American Mfg. Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Napping Machine Co. 

Outside Back Cover 
Pulley Co., The 29 
Railway Supply Ge. .. 
School of Correspon- 

Dy 


American 
American 
American 
dence 
American Supply Co. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
American Textile Specialty Ma- 
chinery Co. 
Am. Tool & Machine 
American Water Softener 
American Wringer Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., The 
Arlington Machine 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atteaux, F. E., & 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. .. 
3udger Fire Extinguisher Co. 
Bailey, Frank “ras 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Bamford & Smith 
Barber-Colman Company 
Barker, James . 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 
Bass, E. L. 
Beaumont’s Limited 
Beck Paper Co., Chas. 
Bell Pure Air & Coolng Co. 
Berlin Aniline Works 
Berry, A. Hun 
Birch, Arthur 
Birch Brothers 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 
Bischoff, C., & Co. 
Blackstone Valley 
Blaisdell, Jr., Co., The 8. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. . 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
3orne Scrymser Co. 
Boss Knitting Machine 
Bosson & Lane 
Boston Blower Co. 
Boston & Maine — 
Bowes, The L. M., 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Breedon’s Son, Wm 
Bridoux, Chas. H. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons .... 
Brophy’s Sons 
Brown, W. H. 
Buckley’s, Benj., 
Bull, William C. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Butterick Pub. Co. 
Inside Back Cover 
Caldwell, W. E., Co. .... ... 235 
Campion, Richard ............s.e+: 216 
Cannon Mills 213 
Cassella Color Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
Chaffee Bros., Company 
Chalmers & Co., Wm. 
Chapin, Geo. Ww. 
Charles, William B. 
Cheney Bros. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Railway 
Claes & Filentije 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Connecticut Box Co. 
Consolidated Engine Stop Co. 
Continental Coer and Chemical 
Co. 


Co. 


Works.. 


191 


- 210 | 
230 


Continental Latch Needle Co. 
Cook’s Sons, ¢ 
Cooper, Chas. 
Corey, Wm., 5 
Crane Mfg. Co. 2 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Mchy. Co. 
Cresson, Geo. V., Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Crompton 

Works 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 
Crosby & Gregory 1 
Crosby Steam Gauge & Valve 

Mfg. Co. 
Curtis’ & Marbie Mac hine Co. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
Dana Warp Mills 
Davidson, J. F. 
Dayton Globe Iron Works Co. 
Dean & Main 
Defiance Machine Works 
De Grauw, Charles F. 
De Haven Mtg. Co. 
Diamond Textile Machine 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
OE co ciwnceceedveee 252 
Draper Company 
Drouve, The G., Co. 
Eastman Machine Co. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Eddy & Street 
Elliot & Hall 
Entwistle, T. . i 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Evans, G. Frank 
Excelsior 


Wks. 


Excelsior Needie Co. 
—__ Wool Oil 


Fairbairn - Lawson-Combe-Bar- 
bour, Ltd. 


6 | Fairhill 
Comb Works 196 | 
21 


Fales, L. F. 
Farrell Foundry & Machine Co. 


Pf PD ccncervasccsanteed 215 


Fawell, "Arthur 
Feingold, H. 
Felton, 8S. A 
Ferguson, John W. 
Firth & Foster Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 

Outside Back Cover 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. . 239 
Frisco System af: ae 
Gandy Belting Co. 

Outside 
Garland Mfg. Co. .. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Gerry, W. Geo., & Son 
Gessner, David 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Grant Yarn Co. 

Green Fue! Economizer Co. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 

Greenwood, R., & Bault 

Griffin Roofing C 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co. .. 

Haedrich, E. M. 

Haegler, O. J. 

Hall, Amos H., Son & eaal 

Hall, I. A., & Co in pan coe 

Halton’s, Thomas, Sons 

Harding. Whitman & Co. 

Hart. Charles 

Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion & Insurance Co. 

Harwood, Geo. S., & S 

Hatheway-Sheffield Co., 

Heathcote, John, & Son 

Hemphill Mfg. Co. 

Hepworth, John W., 


Cover 


Back 


| Hyde, 


Leffel, ee 
| Leigh. Evan ‘Arthur ....: ‘ 
| Leighton Mch. Co. 
| Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 


| Mayo 


De neck dawdis 188 | 


Heyer, amine H, 
Hill, D. nN 
Hill, a Mfg. 
Hoffman, DeWitt & Sain 216 
Home Bleach & Dye Works ... 
Home Insurance Co, 
Hood, R. H. 
Hooven, 
Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Howard & Bullough Am. 
chine Co. 


Humphrey Machine 

Hungerford Filter C orp. 
Hunt, Rodney, 
Hunter, Jas., 


Te .. 
Machine Co. . om 
‘Machine Co. . 
Edward 8 


Indian Orchard Co. 
Ingrahamville Dye Works 
Ives, L.. T., Co. 
Jarrard Needle Works 
Jefferson, es & Bro. 
Jenckes, Mfg. Co. 
Jenckes Spinnine: Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., 
Johnson, Chas. A., '& Co. 
Jones, Lewis 
Kalle & Co. 
Kaumagraph 
Kenyon, D. R., 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. ; iets 
A aaa 246 
Kip-Armstrong Company é 
Kitson Machine Co. 7 
Klauder-Weldon 

chine Co., The 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Knickerboe ker C oO. 
Kolb, Frank E. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. h: opecsevess On 
Lamb Knitting achine Co, .... 247 
Lamb, J. L., Textile Mach. Co. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Larrabee, —— E. 


Company 
& Son 


James, & Co. 


eee 


Lincoln Waterproof Cloth Co. .. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Little, Arthur D. 
Lorimer, E. D., 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., Sons Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
T.owell Machine Shop 
Lowell Textile School 
Luzern Cotton Yarn Co. 
Main Belting Co. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
Mason Brush Works 
Mason Machine Works 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
Knitting 

Needle Co. 
Mayo, Geo. D., Machine Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Metallic Drawing 
Metz H. A., & Co. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., 
Montgomery, J. 
Monument Mills 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Morris & Co. 
Morse, Williams & 
Moulton, P. A. 
Murphey, E. W.. 
Murphy, Harry F., 
Nanz, T., & Co. 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 
National Brake & Clutch Co. ... 
New Bedford Textile School 
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New England Butt Co 

New Process Rawhide Co 

New York Blower Co. . 

New York & New Jersey 
cant Co 


Nicetown Mfg. ¢ 
N ‘ E. M. 


Lubri- 


Norwich Belt Mfg Co., 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Nye & Tredick C eens 
Oliver Typewrite Co. : 
CE De. Kadsuncésavtcnusiasena 214 
Page Needle Co. 25: 
Pancoast, Henry B., 

Parks & Woolson ; 33 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Ble: iii : 


Co 
Paxton & O'Neill 
Payne, Geo. W. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Peerless Company, 
Pettes & Randall Co. . 
Philadelphia Drying mchy. 
Philadelphia Textile Mchy. 
Philadelphia Textile School 
Phila. Water Purification Co. ... 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Prather Engineering Co. 
Providence Machine Co. 
Providence Mills Company 
Rice, Barton & Fales Machine 
& Iron Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Richardson Bros. 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. ............ 222 
tock Island System ... 
Roessler & Hasslacher C ‘hemical 
cok. - subbshewebbadoeveedaabereste 229 
Rowland, Samuel 
Ryle, William, & Co. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Sheps ok 
Saginaw Mfg. Co. . 


Salem Elevator Works | 


Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Salvator Transfer, Inc. 
Sargent’'s, C. G., Sons 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co 
Scaite, W. B., & Sons .. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H,. 
Schofield, Geo. L, 

Schofield, William, Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Scott & Williams 

Sellers, Wm., , 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler 
Shultz Belting Co. 

Simpson Bros. Corporation 

Sirocco Engineering Co. .. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 
SURI, EPR Ge CO. ccc nccsccceas 
Smith, S Morgan, Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine 
Smith & Nichols 

Smythe, J. L. N., 

Solis, Andrew Pag Phos 
Solvay Process Co. 
Southern Railway 

Speed & Stephenson 

Spence & Rideout 

Stafford, Geo. W., 

Stafford & Holt 

Standard Machine Co. 
Standard Paint Co. 

Stead, Arthur 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Stoddard, 

Co 


Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 

Stubbs, —- 

Sturtevant, 

Suttill, 

Sykes, Walter F., & Co. 

Taunton-New 
Co. 

Taylor, 

Tebbetts, 


He aserick, Richards & . 
1 


Bedford Copper i 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Inside k'ront Cover 
Textile Machine Works 

Thayer, Edward M., & Co. 
Thurston, A. G., & § 

Tierney, Frank A. 

Tippett & Wood 

Tompkins Bros. Co. 

Toohey, M. J., & Co. 

Torrance Mfg. Co. 

Treat, Orion 

Tucker, W.&C 

Tupper, Ww. we 


United Jater ‘Improve me nt 
Universal Winding Co. 
Vacuum Process Co. 
Walder, J. 


Walther, 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Outside Back Cover 

Ward & Vandergrift ( 

Wardwell Needle Co. 

Warren Co, 

Warren, W., Thread Works 

Weimar Bros. 

Wentworth, M. ‘ 

West ee Chemical 

Ltd. 


Whiteley, Wm., & Sons, Ltd. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning ae 
Whiton, D. E., ee 
Wildman Mf 
Willeox & 
chine Co, 
Wilson & Co., parnaley, Ltd. 
Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co 
Wolfenden, C. 
Wonalancet Co. 20 
Wagers, G., Wood Tank Mfg. 


Woonsocket Mach. & 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Salvator Transfer, Inc., 


SB@) BBE. 


2 WASHINGTON ST 
Telephone Connection. 


ichiirers. 


. FEW YORK 


Again and again for the 


same firms— 


Manufacturers, selling agents and jobbers—Feingold 
has quickly converted remnants. left-overs, odds and 


ends into cash. 
we'll do the rest. 


To Imitate “ Sable” 


The former has been, 


Send samples and state quantities— 


Forwa 


line 


‘H. & D. 


FEINGOLD 


126 BEDFORD ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Belting is Easy; To Reproduce Its Power 
and Money Saving Qualities Is Quite a Different Thing. 


and is being done ; 


the latter, ‘* not yet, 


nor soon. 


Only the Shultz secret process of surface tanning can produce the qualities 
that make ‘** Sable” cheaper by the year and better all the time than any 


oak-tanned leather belting, and that 
a ** Sable” 


Book No. 6. Get 


secret 


is ours 
Belt on 60 days’ 


alone. Ask for 


free trial. 


Shultz Belting Company, St. Louis, [lo. 


New York, 111 Chambers St. 


Boston, 114 High St. 


Philadelphia, 116 N. Third St. 





Nov. 1906 MILL EQUIPMENT 


Motors 
For Textile Mills 


Are You Using Them? 


If so, you can do no better. If not, 
write at once to our nearest district 
office. They will show you how to 


both increase and better your product. 


Westinghouse Induction Motors Driving Speeders. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Atlanta Buffalo Cleveland Detroit New Orleans Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Baltimore Chicago Dallas Los Angeles New York St. Louis Seattle 
Boston Cincinnati Denver Minneapoiis Philadelphia Salt Lake City Syracuse 


Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd,, Hamilton, Ontario Mexico: G. & O. Braniff & Co., City of Mexico 


TEXTILE Sa 


BRCON OM Y 


DEVICES 4 


KIP-ARMSTRONG ELECTRICAL WARP STOP-MOTION 


Simplest, Safest, Surest and Most Practical in Operation. 


WESCOTI-POTTER SLIVER EVENER DRAWING MACHINE 
Eliminates Two Drawings — Reduces Floor Space 6624%.—Number of Operatives 50%. 


And Improves Quality. 


BATTEN-HAYES ADDITIONAL TOP STRIPPER 


For Revolving Flat Cards. 


Increases Cotton Carding Production 25 to 35% and Improves Quality. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


KIP =-ARMSTRONG COMPANY, 
Pawtucket, R. I., U. S. A. 





TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Plans, Specifications and 
Superintendence for the 
Construction or Reorgan. 
ization of Textile Plants 
including Steam an d 
Water Power, 








DEAN & MAIN, 
Mill Engineers and Architects, 


1112 EXCHANGE BUILDING, 53 STATE STREET, 


Valuations and Reports 
of Plants for Sale, Rental, 
Taxes or Insurance, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


Builder and 
General Zontractor. 


MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. References made to some of 


: the largest mill owners in the 
Middle States, including Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 
Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 


253 Broadway,N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 


WATCHMAN’S CLOCK, LATEST IMPROVED 


Portable and Electric 
Controls Night 
Watchman. 

Allowance made fot 

old clocks, 


T. NANZ & CO. 
127 Duane St., N.Y. 


SAVOGRAN 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 


Cue 


Y 
‘i 


Ce, 
CT 


SS 


7 
M 


You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment. 


80 it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI 
CAN WATCHMAN’S CLOCK Fully approved 
by allinsuranee companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Alara, Signals, etc., aleo Employee's 
Time Recorders, an? Telephone Systems. Electric 
Time system consists of Master Regulator in office 
with secondary electric clecks throughout the miil 
insuring accurate time. Send for particulars. 


Pettes & Randall Co.,150 Nassau St. New Yor 


May we serve 
you with 
Crayons 


Lowell Crayon Company, Lowell, Mass, 


A great many cotton, woo! 
en and worsted mills are 
our customers and we want 
to send you samples for a 
trial. Any color you need. 


Booklets, Pamphlets and Cir- 
cular Letters forcibly written 
for manufacturers and others. 


In addition, I furnish a CONTINUOUS CORRESPON. 
DENCE SERVICE, which covers a field peculiarly 
its own, and which no one can afford to neglect. 
Through its use you can get and keep in close and 
constant touch with those you wish to reach by send- 
ing out of forcibly written matter from time to time, 
atasmall cost. Will make special rates for trial. 
Correspondence solicited. Reproduction work fur- 
nished when desired. 
r. 


Charles 
346 Broadway, 


DeGrauw 
New York City. 


Cotton COMBER repairs 


te-needling or building for English 
or Alsatian strips or Half Laps. 


Write for prices. 


Blackstone Valley Comb Works, Lonsdale. R. 1. 


or Reversible Fans 


with 


One-Piece Fan Wheels 


will handle any stringy material as well as dust. 


They are efficient and lasting, run steady and cool. 


THE NEW 


Factory, Bucyrus, O. 


Write for Catalogue No. 58 D. 
YORK BLOWER COMP’ Y=, 


MAIN OFFICE: —Stewart and 25th, Chicago. 
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OSBY & CRECG 


TEXTILE PATENTS 


PATENTS °F 


ORY, 


GEO. W. GREGORY. JOHN ©. EDWARDS. 


Old South Building, Washington St., Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. 
Patents secured in the United States and all other conntries. 


Office Established 1854. 
Reissues obtained. 


Cable Address, “ Aniline.” 
Interferences conducted. Suits brought and de 


fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involv- 


ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical, che 
We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. 


inventions and steam engine ring. 
preliminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 


Kdward Jefferson & Brother, 


Worsted Machinery 


127 South 2d St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
J. B. FARRAR & SONS, Halifax, England. 
TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH & CO., Leeds, England. 


mical and metallurgical 
Correspondence solicited. No charge for 


Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON 


Solicitors 
of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 
NeEw York, 38 Park Row 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 


I CAN SELL YOUR PATENT 


My New [lethod brings quick results. 


O. J. HAEGLER, 


ARTHUR STEAD 


DEALER IN 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery 


ALL, SUPPLIES 
227 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Send for list and state what is wanted. 


BOSTON & MAINE RAILROA 


Through Train Service 
to the 


Send for booklet. 


14 So, Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
WootLeEN 


Machinery 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA., PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


West, Northwest and Southwest. 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON 


VIA THE FITCHBURG DIVISION. 


9.30 a. m. Daily for Troy, Albany, Binghampton, 
Elmira, Chicago and Cincinnati. Puliman buffet Parlor 
ear Boston to Albany week-days. Sleeping car Boston to Chicago. 
lourist car Boston to Chicago on Wednesdays, via D. & H, and 
Erie Roads. Dininy car Bostonto No, Adams. 


12.50 p. m. Daily for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam, 
Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Detroit, Buffaio, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City. Pullman Buffet 
Parlor car Boston to Troy on week-days, Sleeping car to 
Chicago, also St, Louis, Tourist car Boston to Chicago on ‘Tues 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays via West Shore and Wabash 
Roads; on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays via West Shore 
and Nickel Plate Roads. Puliman Sleeping car Boston to Troy, 
Sundays only. Dining car Boston to Rotterdam Jet. 


4.830 p. m. Daily for Troy, Albany, Binghampton, 
Elmira, Cincinnati, Rotterdam, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Cleveland and Chicago. Pullman Sleeping car 
Boston to Chicago via Nickel Plate daily, and to Chicago and St, 
Louis on Sundays only via West Shore and Wabash Roads. 
Dining car Boston to Rotterdam Jct, 


619 p. m. Daily, except Sundays, for Rotterdam, 
Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis and Kansas City. Puliman Sleeping car Boston 
to Chicago and St. Louis, Dining car Boston to Greenfield. 


VIA THE SOUTHERN DIVISION. 


10 OO a. m. Daily for Newport, Montreal, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. Pullman Sleeping car 
Boston to Montreal, St. Paul and Minneapolis. Tourist car 
Boston to Chicago via C. P. and Wabash Tuesdays only. Cafe 
car Boston to Montreal via C, P. Ry. Tourist car to Vancouver, 
via C, P. Ry., Mondays. 


11.30 a. m. Daily for Montreal, Toronto, Detroit and 
Chicago. Pullman Sleeping car Boston to Chicago. Tourist 
car Boston to Chicago on Mondays and Wednesdays via C, V. 
and G, T, Cafe Parlor car Boston to Montreal via C. V. and G. 
rr, Ry. 

7.30 p. m. Daily for Montreal, Toronto, Detroit, 
and Chicago. Pullman Sleeping car Boston to Montreal and 
Montreal to Chicago, 


8.30 p. m. Daily for Newport, Montreal, Detroit 
and Chicago Pullman Sleeping car Boston to Montreal daily. 
also Montreal to Chicago except Sundays. Pullman Sleeping car 
Boston to Sherbrooke via Plymouth and Q. C. Ry., except 
Saturdays. 


D. J. FLANDERS, Pass. Traffic Mer., 
Cc. M. BURT, Cenl. Pass. Agt. Boston, Mass. 





TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILB WORLD RECORD to be forwarded. 


If replies 


go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. Count seven words to a line and include side head and 
address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 per inch single 


column each time. 


W. F. Suttill, Lille, France, Import House for 
Textile Apparatus, Sole Agent for France and 
Belgium, since 1886, of leading British Cotton Ma- 
chinists, Expert in Ring Spinning and Doubling, 
desires to introduce approved American Novelties. 
Highest references given and required. 


MAPLE LOCS 


FOR ROLLERS. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


BEETLE STICKS, ETC. 
E. L. BASS, Randolph, Vt. 


Cc. WOLFENDEN, 


2316 North 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dealer and Jobber in 


Textile Machinery, New and Second Hand 


Will buy Odd Lots of Varn of Any Kind. 
Send Samples and Price. 


12 Knowles Looms 4x4 Box Stafford Tops, 20 har- 
Nearly new 


FOR SALE 


ness 


| 


FOR SAIL E. 
10 French Nappers, 2 Rotary Presses, good con- 
dition, very cheap. Address ‘‘F & R”’ care Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale 
Cotton Yarn Mill with 3300 Spindles 


A Massachusetts Savings Bank has the property 
and it must be sold. Price very low. Terms 
very easy. Mill now in operation, should pay 
for itself in a short time, factory substantial 3 
story and basement building, sprinklers and 
electric light plant. Good dye house and bleach- 
ery, excellent water power, side track in yard. 
Good house and barn for owner, also one for 
superintendent and 8 tenements. Good loca- 
tion where wages are low and help easily se- 
cured. Grand opening for a practical man witha 
little capital, to get started. Address ‘* Yarn 
Mill,” care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Speed & Stephenson 
Textile [lachinery Importers 


170 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
LIST OF MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


Spindle Gill Boxes 

14 x9 Bobbin, Pitch. 
12 Fallers up and 6 down, 
16 pins per inch. 


Spindle Gills 9 x 14 Bobbin, 
s Piteh of Screw, 
Fallers up and 6 down, 
Pins per inch, 
Spindle. 


1— 2 


3/8 


1 
12 izx7 
15 


Spindle Gill Boxes 
14 x9 Bobbin, 

3/8 Pitch of screw, “ 
12 Fallers up and 6 down, 6 
16 Pins per inch. 
Spindle Gill Box . 
14x 9 Bobbin, 4 
12 Fallers up and 6 down. 
Spindle Gill Box 

14x99 Bobbin, 

7/16° Pitch of screw, 

12 Fallers up and 6 down. 
Spindle Gill Box 

14x99 Bobbin, 

5/8 Pitch of screw, 

12 Fallers up and 6 down, 


Without Fallers. 3% 


Spindle Gill Box 
12x 8 Bobbins, 3 i,’ 
Pitch of screw, 
17 Pins per inch. 


Spindle Drawing Boxes 
4° Front Roll, 10% 
7 Bobbin. 


Spindle Drawing Boxes 
4 Front Roll, 9'4° Pitch, 
10 x 6 Bobbin. ! 


Spindle Drawing Box 
Front Rolls, 7 4 
5/8 Spindles, 4 x 8 Bobbin. 


Spindle Drawing Box 
6',° Piteh, 4 
8% x 4 Bobbin. ~~ 


Spindle Roving Frames 
4° Front Rolls, 
6x 3 Bobbin. 


2—144 Spinning Frames 
Pitch, By J. & 8. Smith. 3- 


5—168 Spinning Frames 


Pitch. By Smith & Sons, 
Without Spindles. 


New Boyd Flyer Twister 
200 Spindles, 3's" Pitch, 
3% x2. 10” Cylinder. 
Collins Plain Twisters 
200 Spindles, 3144 Pitch, 
2 Ring, 5° Traverse, 

« x 15/16" B. 


Pitch, 


Spindle Drawing Boxes 1-7/8 
Front Roll, 5/8" Spindles, 
10 x 5 Bobbin. 


-¢« 
With plain Spindles. 


Collins Twisters as above 
with Stop Motion. 


Double Ball Gill Box 

3/8 Pitch of Screw, 

14 Fallers up and 4 down, 
Double Back Rolls. 


Burr Picker 42" wide 


1— Woonsocket Card Feed 45 
wide. 


1— Harwood Feed 37' wide. 
1—6 Head Mixing Gill. 
Noble Combs. 


Pitch, 


Front Rolls, 


Some of this machinery is equal to new and most of it is by Prince Smith & Sons. 


All the above Machinery will be put in first class order throughout. 
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FOR SALE. 


\ splendidly equipped knitting mill in a south- 
erntown. All improved machinery for making 
men’s and women’s ribbed underwear. Capacity 
250 dozen a day, solid four story brick building 
10 xX 100 with separate fire proof dye house. 
Will sell entire or 
machinery separate, and you can buy it cheap 
as dirt. Sale,”’ 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. 
The Selling Agency 


for Chicago and the West, of an up-to-date 


Property cost over $45,000. 


Address, ‘*Southern care 


manufacturer of dress-goods by a CHICAGO 
DRY GOODS COCITISSION HOUSE of 20 
Address, ‘*Commission,” care 


years’ standing. 


Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Underwear Gutter Wanted, 


A new Underwear Mill located in the middle west, manu 
facturing ribbed goods made to order, want a first class 
man to take charge of their Cutting and Seaming depart- 


Ad 
salary 
soston, 


ment. This is a good chance for a competent man. 
dress, giving full particulars as to age, references, 
wanted, ete. ** Cutter,’”’ care Textile World Record, 
Mass 


MISCELLANEOUS 


199 


A Splendid Mill to Rent. 


This mill is ninety by fifty feet and five stories 
high, brick lined and equipped with Grinnell 
Sprinklers. Connected with the mill is a brick 
lined Boiler House with New 8o I]. P. Boiler, 
a Picker House, Dye House and Dry House. 

The Millis run by water but has a new 35 
H. P. Engine to use if necessary and is wired 
throughout for Electricity and for an Eco Mag- 
neto Watch Clock. 

Apply to Cole Mfg. Co., Lakeport, N. H. 


Wanted a Fixer. 


A thoroughly competent man who understands Crane 
Mfg. Company’s, Scott & Williams and Stafford & 
Holt Toque Machines. No other need apply. 
Address ‘Toque,’ care Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. Boss knitter 
knitting mill in Canada. 
quainted with Stafford & 
man circular machines 
machines, overseaming 
Must be experienced in 
Good wages to the right 
care Textile World Record, 


and superintendent for 

One practically ac- 
Holt, Leighton and Wild- 
for sweaters, Grosser flat 
and seaming machines. 
keeping down waste. 
man Address “Right,” 
Boston. 


Wanted. 
handle the 
machines. 
edge of 
One with 
preferred. 
expected. 


Immediately, a 


practical 
selling 


agency of Dyeing 
Must have practical all-around knowl- 
the textile industry, and kindred lines. 
knowledge of modern dyeing processes 
State age, experience, references, salary 
Machine, Textile World Record, Boston. 


mill man to 
and Drying 


Wanted. We have an inquiry for a 
man to take charge of Picker Room in 
making shoddies and blending A 
wanted. If interested write 
care Textile World Record, 


first class 
a large mill 
first class man 
Overseers Bureau, 
Boston, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Silk Mill Manager. — 


With wide and first class experience desires to make new 
connections. Can take entire charge of large mill and also 
thoroughly all the the 
, ete., etc. Familiar with best 
of mill accounting, costing of goods, and annlyzing the 


understands branches of trade, 


throwing, finishing methods 


work and expenses of the different departments 
Inquiries will be 
Addre-s ‘“ Manufacturer,” 


soston, Mass. 


Unex 


ceptionable referenees. regardcd as 
strictly confidential. 


Textile World Record, 


care 


a 


Master Mechanic open 
tils mills, cotton, wool or worsted, or 
inette mills. Large experience on 
pumps, condensers, water wheels 
repairs and construction in above 
and good handler of help. Several years last plac: 
satisfactory reference Address § >. care Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston 


Prefers tex 
large stock- 
engines, boilers, 
and all general 
mills. A worker 


for position. 


Agent or Manager of Cotton, 
Woolen or Worsted Mill. 


Experienced manager desires to make a change, 
Thoroughly up-to date in best methods of following work 
and costs through the mill and getting a large and perfect 
output at minimum of cost. Competent totake ull charge 
of first class mills. Bestreferences. Answersconfidential 
Address, “ Agent,” care Textile World Record, Boston 
Mass 


Wanted. Position as designer or superintendent 
in cotton mill Have had four years’ experience as 
designer of jacquards and dobbies in large mills. 
Textile School graduate Address P. O. Box 18, 
Carolina, R. I 


Roller Coverer. Position 
oughly experienced man 
the business and 
home preferred, 
Slater St., North 


wanted bv a 
who has been 30 
is second to none. 
Address Alphonse 
Webster, Mass 


thor- 
years in 
Location near 
Patnande, 8&4 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full particulars are 
on file at this office. Manufacturers who may be in need of such men may address them in care of Textile World Record, 
or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will be furnished without charge. 

Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with mill men, 


is now a member of the Textile World Record staff, and gives special attention to-this department. He would be 
pleased to hear from any of his friends who may be interested. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent of a Woolen Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 40 years of age, American, mar- 
ried Worked on Kerseys, thibets, meltons, cheviots, 
cassimeres and government goods. Familiar with 
all kinds of stock. First-class reference. 3771, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent in a Woolen Mill or overseer of 
finishing in a large woolen mill. Position wanted 
b i man, 50 years of age, American, married. Has 
had a wide experience in large mills as superin- 
tendent; previous to taking up this end, was over- 
seer of finishing in large mills. First-class recom- 
mendations. 3762, Textile World Record, Boston 


Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent in a 
large woolen mill Position wanted by a man 52 
years of age, married, English. Has worked on 
unions, satinets, cheviots, thibets, cloakings, over- 
coatings, dress goods, beavers and all kinds orf 
woolen goods. Familiar with all kinds of woolen 
machinery. Good reference 3776, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Superintendent or Overseer of Spinning, Twist- 
ing, Reeling in a worsted mill or carpet mill. Po- 
sition wanted by a man 40 years of age, married, 
English. Has worked on knitting worsteds, Scotch 
fringerings, carpet worsteds, long wool, serge yarn 
on tube or bobbin, cap or fly frames Familiar 
with the Prince, Smith spinning and twisting ma- 
chines, Hall & Steele twisting machines. Good 
reference. 3783, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Supt. in Small Mill, or Asst. Supt. and Designer. 
Position wanted by a man 31 years of age. Grad- 
uate of English Textile School, and is experienced 
on fine fancy worsteds, worsted cheviots, piece dyes 
for men’s wear, having been designer on these 
goods for past 8 years. Good references. 3545 
Textile World Record. 

Assistant Superintendent. 
and worsteds of all kinds. Graduate of a Textile 
School. American; 23 years of age; single. 3228, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or Manager. Over 35 years’ mill 
experience; last 20 years as superintendent; active, 
energetic, competent and excellent manager of help, 
Understands all raw materials, wool, cotton, shoddy 
and their values. Also understands carbonizing. 
Could take a position at short notice. 3279, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Woolen Superintendent and designer. Worked 
on men’s wear, worsteds, fancy cassimeres, smok- 
ing jackets, over-cloth, ladies’ dress goods. 28 
years of age; English; single. 3234 Textile World 
Record. 

Superintendent of a Woolen Mill. 44 years of 
age; American; married; familiar with all kinds of 
woolen goods, including cassimeres, dress goods, 
cheviots, covert cloth, cotton warp goods, both high 
and low stock. First-class recommendations. 3321, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Worked on woolens 


Position wanted 
years of age and married. 
Has worked on Scotch tweeds, fancy cassimeres, 
overcoatings, wool and worsted dress goods. Is 
familiar with all kinds of machinery and has first- 
class references. 2496, Textile World Record, 
Boston 

Superintendent and Designer. Position by a 
man who has had a number of years of experience 
in good mills on men’s wear, dress goods of all 
descriptions, worsteds, wool, cotton and silk. 36 
years of age. American, married. 3453, Textile 
World Record, Boston 


Superintendent and designer. 
by a man, Scotch, 81 


Superintendent of Woolen Mill. 
years of age, accustomed to 
cottons and shoddy. Worked on all kinds of ma- 
chinery. Would accept position as Superintendent 
and Designer and would lke to go South. 3405, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


American, 40 
woolens, worsteds, 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Asst. Supt. or Overseer of Spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 35 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Has worked on wool, cotton and wool and 
shoddy mixes. Is familiar with all kinds of spin- 
ning machinery. Good references. 3104, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a Cotton or Woolen Yarn Mill. 
Position wanted by a man 48 years of age, mar- 
ried, English. Is experienced on hosiery yarns, 
both cotton and woolen system, yarns for dress 
goods and unions. Is familiar with all kinds of 
American and English cotton and woolen machin- 
ery. Good references. 3656, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Supt., Asst. Supt., or Overseer of Carding. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 39 years of age, married, 
American. 1s experienced on all kinds of cotton 
colored goods, long or short stock, also on bleached 
stock. Is familiar with Colvin, Whitin and Cromp- 
ton looms, and all makes of carding and spinning 
— Good references. 3585, Textile World 

ecord. 


Cotton Superintendent wants position. Now en- 
gaged, but wishes to change to better condition. 
Worked on all kinds of plain cotton goods, prints, 
sheetings, ginghams, etc. Familiar with all kinds 
of cotton machinery. Will not go West, South or 
Canada. Age 43, married, first-class references 
2005, Textile World Record. 

Superintendent or boss carder of carding and 
spinning in cotton mill. Familiar with all kinds 
of cotton yarns, including high and low stock; fa- 
miliar with combs; first-class references; 36 years 
of age; married. 3290, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Superintendent Cotton Mill or overseer of card- 
ing in large mill. 35 years of age; married; Amer- 
ican. Worked on coarse and fine fancy cloths. 
Carded combed staple cotton for weaving as fine 
as 135s. Carded solid colors and mixes for hos- 
iery yarns to 80s. Good references. 3447, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent. Position wanted by a young 
man 28 years of age. Worked on all kinds of cot- 
ton goods, fancy colored goods and plain. Worked 
on all kinds of cotton machinery. American. 34538, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Superintendent of Finishing Works or Overseer. 
Position wanted by a man who has a wide experi- 
ence on cotton goods of all kinds, fast blacks and 
sateens. 49 years of age, married, with good refer- 
ence from past employer. Will go any place fora 
good position. American. 3461, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Superintendent or Superintendent and Designer 
in a cotton mill. Familiar with all lines of colored 
and cotton tickings, denims, shirtings, ginghams, 
lappet and dress goods. Worked on English and 
American machinery. 36 years of age, married. 
First-class recommendations. 3331, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Cotton Superintendent or Overseer of Carding in 
a large mill. Position wanted by a man 44 years 
of age, married, American. Worked on all kind of 
goods made in a fine goods mill. First class ref- 
erences. 3489. Textile World Record, Boston. 


Cotton Superintendent or Overseer Carding and 
Spinning in large mill. Position wanted by a man 
who has had a wide experience on cotton goods, 
denims, dress goods, lawns, muslins, sheetings, 
plain and fancy shirtings and flannelettes and 
napped goods. Made yarns from 6s to 100s. Refer- 
ences from leading mills. 42 years, married, 
American. 3487, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendency of cotton mill wanted by a thor- 
oughly practical cotton manufacturer of over 30 
years’ experience. Age 38; married. Temperate. 
Good manager. Fully competent to obtain full pro- 
duction at minimum cost and maintain best selling 
qualities. Highest references given. 1236, Textile 
Wortd Record. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding or second hand in a 
0d mill. Position wanted by a man, 55 years of 
ge, married, with 27 years’ experience as overseer 
carding on all kinds of cotton, shoddy and 
nixed goods. Familiar with all kinds of carding 
iachinery. 3754, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Overseer of Carding in a knitting or hosiery 
mill. Position wanted by a man, 34 years of age, 
\merican, married. Has had seventeen years’ ex- 
perience in Knitting mills in the carding depart- 
1ent; familiar with all kinds of stock, including 
itton waste; familiar with all kinds of carding 
nd garnett machines. First-class reference. 3765, 
rextile World Record, Boston. 
Overseer of Woolen Carding. 
1y a man, 39 years of age, married, American. Has 
vorked on wool, shoddy and cotton mixed goods, 
dress goods, kerseys, overcoatings, cassimeres, etc. 
Familiar with D. & F. carding machinery. Good 
reference. 1766, Textile World Record, Boston. 
Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted by 
1 man, 33 years of age, married. American. 
Worked on all kinds of cotton, shoddy and wool 
mixed goods. Familiar with all kinds of woolen 
arding machinery. Will not go west, south or 
Canada. Could take a position at short notice. 
Good reference. 377 Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Position wanted 


Overseer of Curding. American, 40 years of age, 
with 8 years’ experience as overseer, accustomed 
to all grades of woolen and cotton and shoddy 
mixes, and to all kinds of woolen carding machin- 
ery, wants position in the North. 3358, Textile 
World Record 


Overseer of Carding. American, 27 years of age, 
wants a position in the East. Is familiar with all 
kinds of machinery in woolen card room and with 
cloth for men’s and women’s wear. 3365, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Carding. American, 36 years of age, 
with 6 years’ experience as overseer. Has been 
working in large mills in Massachusetts and brings 
good references. Worked on all grades wool, cot- 
ton and shoddy mixes. Good manager of help and 
would consider a first-class second hand’s position. 
3375, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding and Spinning. Po- 
sition wanted by a man 34 years of age, married, 
an American, has worked on knitting yarns, cot- 
ton, wool and shoddy mixes, also woolen goods of 
all descriptions. Familiar with the D. & F. and 
J. & D. machines. First class references, 3721, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding in Small Mill, or Second 
Hand in Large Mill. Position wanted by a young 
man with good references, worked in woolen and 
knitting mills on D. & F., Lombard, Cleveland 
cards on all kinds of stock. 3698, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Carding, or Supt. in a Knitting Mill, 
or Assistant Superintendent in a Woolen Mill. _Po- 
sition wanted by a man 45 years of age, American, 
married, has worked on all kinds of stock used in 
a woolen mill or knitting mill, has been overseer 
in large mills in N. E. S., and has first class rec- 
ommendations. Understands the American and 
English machinery. 3704, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding, or Second Hand in a large 
mill. Position wanted by a man 32 years of age, 
single, has worked on all kinds of woolen and cot- 
ton shoddy mixed goods, and also hosiery. Is fa- 
miliar with D. & F., Barker. Bates, and Bramwell 
Apperly feeds. Will not go West or South, or Can- 
ada. Could take a position at short notice. Good 
references. 3702, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding. or Second Hand in a large 
mill. Position wanted by a man 36 years of age. 
married, English, worked on all kinds of yarns— 
both plain and novelty, shirtings, sheetings anda 
print. Familiar with Saco and Pettee cards and 
speeders, Lowell, Woonsocket frames, American 
and English carding machinery. 3696, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
42 years of age, American. Has worked on all 
kinds of wool, cotton and shoddy mix goods. Is 
familiar with Cleveland, Lombard and Davis & 
Furber carding machinery. Good references. 3653, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


COTTON CARDERS. 
Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 
a man, 30 years of age, single, American. Has 
worked on combed, Egyptian and Sea Island cot- 
ton, fine and coarse number up to 25 hanks. Fa- 
miliar with American and English carding machin- 


ery. Good reference 3777, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding or second hand Po- 
sition wanted by a man, 24 years of age, American; 
worked on all cotton goods; familiar 
with all kinds of cotton carding and drawing ma- 
chines Good referencs 3767, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
54 years of age, English, married, has worked ou 
all kinds of stock from the highest to the lowest, 
also knitting yarns. First class references from 
leading mills where employed. Could take posi- 
tion at once. 3695, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 
a man 57 years of age, married, American, has 
worked on all kinds of stock from 3/4 to 1 1/2 
staple, all kinds of roving up to 18 hank, first 
class recommendations. 3713, Textile World 
Kecord. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted as 
cotton carder by a Canadian and a hustler, age 
42 and married, 27 years’ experience in carding de- 
partment, 13 years as overseer on English and 
American machinery. Is a good manager of help 
on colored or white work, fine or coarse numbers. 
3719, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
43 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on print cloth, cambrics, sheetings, etc., all 
white cotton. Is familiar with American and Eng- 
lish carding machinery. First-class references. 
3599, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on all kinds 
of yarn. At present employed in a large mill, but 
will change for a better position. Familiar with 
all kinds of machinery. Will not go South. 36 
years of age; French. 1991, Textile World Record, 

Second Hand in card room. American; 30 years 
of age, with a number of years’ experience in cot- 
ton card room work. Has worked in large mills 
in Fall River and New Bedford, and on prints, fine 
and coarse yarns, and English and American ma- 
chinery. Prefers a position in the East. 3341, 
Textile World Record. 

Second Hand in cotton card room. American; 30 
years of age, with a number of years’ experience in 
card room. Has worked in large mills in Fall River 
and New Bedford and worked on prints, fine and 
coarse yarns, English and American machinery. 
Prefers a position in the East. Good references. 
3341, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding and Frame _ Spinning. 
Worked on all kinds of stock, both high and low. 
30 years of age; first-class recommendations. 1759, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding or assistant superin- 
tendent. Worked on all kinds of cotton, including 
cotton waste, Sea Island and down to sweepings. 
Familiar with all kinds of carding machinery; first- 
class recommendations; 29 years of age; married. 
3323. Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding. American; 26 years of age; 
worked in all positions in card room up to over- 
seer. Understands nearly all makes of English ané@ 
American machinery and has worked on white 
goods, both fine and coarse. 3346, Textile World 
Record. 

Card Grinder, 38 years of age; English; with ex- 
perience in good mills. Worked on print cloth anda 
on all makes of English cards. Will go anywhere 
for good position. Good references. 3426, Textile 
World Record. 

Carder in Cotton Mill. Coarse or fine, white or 
colored, hosiery, Egyptian, etc. Age 35; Canadian; 
married. 3029, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
54 years of age, married. Has worked on shirtings 
and sheetings from 2 to 10 hank roving. Is fa- 
miliar with all makes of modern carding machin- 
ery. Good references. 3561, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
40 years of age. married. Has worked on all kinds 
of cotton goods and is familiar with all kinds of 
cotton carding machinery. Good references. 36541. 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


classes of 
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WOOLEN SPINNERS. — 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man, 41 years of age, American, married; 
worked on all kinds of wool, cotton shoddy mixed 
goods, from one to five run. Familiar with D. & F., 
J. & B. and Bridesburg spinning machines Good 
recommendations. 3755, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Second Hand in a Woolen Spinning Room. Posi- 
tion wanted by a young man 30 years of age, sin- 
gle, has had a number of years’ experience as spin- 
ner and has been allowed to fix his own machines. 
Would like to get a position as second hand where 
he could learn to fix mules under a good man. He 
is familiar with D. & F. or J. & B. machines, and 
wants a position in the West or Middle West. 3707, 
Textile World Record. 


Second Hand in the Woolen Spinning Room. Po- 
sition wanted by a man 31 years of age, single, 
worked on all kinds of yarn from 3/4 to 10 run on 
all kinds of stock, cotton, woolen shoddy, familiar 
with D. & F. mules and operators. First class ref- 
ereces. 3715, Textile World Record. 


Boss Spinner in a woolen mill. 32 years of age, 
American; familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson 
& Bassett and English mules and twisters. First- 
class references. 32756, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Spinning. American, with experi- 
ence on nearly all classes of woolen and worsted 
goods, and on all machinery used in his work, 
wants position in the East. Best of references 
furnished. Wants first-class position. 3384, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning, or would accept a 
good second hand position. American; 25 years of 
age; accustomed to wool and cotton mixes, wool 
and shoddy, wool pure cotton goods. Worked on 
the different kinds of machinery used in this work. 
3410, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. 33 years of age; 
married, with 6 years’ experience as overseer; 
worked on all kinds of yarns from 3/4 run to 10 
run, and on nearly all the machinery used in spin- 
ning room. Prefers a position in New Engiand. 
3413. Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. 30 years of age, 
with experience on all wool, all shoddy, wool and 
shoddy mixes, etc. Worked on D. & F., J. & B. 
mules and some other makes. Prefers the East. 
Would consider second hand position in a large 
mill. 3431, Textile World Record. 

Oversecr of Spinning. Position wanted by an 
American, 36 years of age and married. Worked 
on wool, cotton and shoddy mixes. Familiar with 
Davis & Furber mules. Good references. 3484, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man 48 years of age, married, English. 
Worked on all kind of yarns, wool, cotton and 
shoddy mix, on D. & F., J. & B., Platt, Curtis & 
Kent mules. Good references from first-class mills. 
Would prefer a position in middle west. 3499, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer Drawing, Spinning or Twisting. Amer- 
ican, 35 years of age, with a number of years’ ex- 
perience, wants position. Worked on nearly all 
grades of yarns from fine to coarse, and on nearly 
all machinery used in this work. 3345, Textile 


World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
26 years of age, American. Has worked on all 
classes of goods from 3/4 run mohair to 6 and 7 
run, including cotton and wool mixes. Is familiar 
with Johnson & Bassett and Davis & Furber spin- 
ning machinery. Good references. 3563, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
30 years of age; English. Has worked all kinds 
of stock, cotton, wool and shoddy, from 56/8 run to 
13 and is familiar with Davis & Furber mules and 
operators. Good references. 3595, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
37 years of age; married and American. Has 
worked on all kinds of wool, cotton and shoddy 
mixes. Is familiar with Davis & Furber and John- 
son & Bassett spinning machinery and operators. 
Good references. 8603, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Carder and Spinner. Been overseer 32 years, 
making every variety of cassimere, flannels, over- 
coatings, clonkings, dress goods, etc. Married; 
American. 3132, Textile World Record. 


| 
| 





COTTON SPINNERS. 

Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling, warping and 
twisting. Position wanted by a man 29 years of age, 
married. Worked on coarse and fine white and 
colored work from is to 70s on Whitin, Lowell & 


Mason frames. Good references. 3500, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
35 years of age. Has worked on all wool, wool and 
cotton and shoddy mixes. Is an experienced over- 
seer and is famiilar with English, Platt & Latham, 
Davis & Furber, Johnson & Bassett, Bridesburgh, 
Penn and Furbush mules. Good references. 3554, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer Cotton Carding or Spinning desires 
position. Age 47; American; married. Is familiar 
with all the modern makes of English and Ameri- 
can machinery, revolving top. flat cards, single and 
double carding. 2073, Textile World Record. 





Overseer of Mule and ring spinning. 
peers of age, 


Position 
wanted by a man 35 married and 
American. Has worked on cotton yarns from 20s 
to 120s and is famiilar with Parr, Asa Leis, Hether- 
ington, Dobson & Barlow, and Mason new rope 
mules, and ring frames. Good references. 3516, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of mule and ring spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 40 years of age; married; Eng- 
lish. Has worked on all kinds and numbers of 
cotton yarn. Is familiar with all makes of mules. 
Good references. 3607, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling, long chain 
beaming, slashing and drawing-in. All kinds of 
fancies, sheetings, etc. $3.00 per day up. 3202, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Mule and Ring Spinning. Position 
wanted by a man, English, 35 years of age and 
married. Worked on hosiery, coarse and medium 
and fine yarns, more accustomed to medium yarns. 
Is graduate of a textile school and familiar with 
Parr & Platt mules, Mason mules and Whitin and 
Lowell frames. $483, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Overseer of Frame or mule spinning and twist- 
ing. Position wanted by a man 46 years of age, 
married and American. Has worked on sateens, 
twills, 30 warp, 46 filling yarns from 3s to 150s. Is 
familiar with all makes of spinning and twisting 
machinery. Good references. 3582, Textile World 
Record, Boston Mass. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing. Position wanted by a man 38 years of age, 
married and American. Has worked on plain and 
fancy goods, all numbers of yarn, combed and 
carded. Is familiar with Mason, Whitin, and 
Fales & Jenks machines. Good references. 3018, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer Spinning, spooling and warping. Amer- 
ican, 34 years of age, with experience on sheet- 
ings, shirtings, sateens, twills, awnings, ducks, 
denims, etc., and all machinery used in this work. 
Capable of taking a superintendent’s position, but 
would accept good overseer’s position. 3374, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Spinning, 25 years of age 
with experience on heavy and medium white and 
colored goods, 5s to 60s. Denims, chambrays, awn- 
ings, napped goods, fine shirtings, etc. Worked on 
all American ring spinning frames, Draper spool- 
ers and warpers, also twisters and on ball or chain 
and beam. 3420, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Spinning. Englishman with 
experience on mule and frame spinning; worked 
on 3 1/2 to 200s filling, and on all kinds of novelty 
yarns, white or colored; accustomed to all machin- 
ery used in this work; wants a position in the 
States. 3437, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Spinning or superintendent of 
a small mill. Would accept any reasonable offer. 
Worked on all grades of cotton goods and cotton 
yarns from 20s to 100s. Familiar with all kinds 
of cotton machinery. 44 years of age; American; 
married. 1882, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Mule Spinning. Position wanted by 
aman 28 years of age, English. Has worked on 
white and colored yarns from 6s up to 93s, Egyp- 
tian and Sea Island cotton. Is familiar with 
Platts, Asa Lees, Taylor & Langs, Dobson & Bar- 
low, Curtis, Biddeford, Parr, and Mason mules. 
Good references. 3542, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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_ WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving or second hand. 
Position wanted by a man, 35 years of age, Ameri- 
can, married. Worked on overcoatings, suitings, 
fancy back and face cloakings, cassimeres, beavers, 
cheviots, hair lines and ladies’ dress goods. Fa- 
miliar with Knowles looms. Good references. Will 
not go west, south or Canada. 3768, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Weaving or Asst. Supt. Position 
wanted by a man 48 years of age, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of fancy woolen and worsted 
goods, wool and cotton and wool and shoddy 
mixes, and fancy cotton dress goods; can also de- 
sign. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms, 
Gilbert looms and dobby-heads, and Whitin plain 
and fancy looms. Has good references. 3501, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving or designer. Familiar with 
all kinds of dress goods, lenos, lappets or any kind 
of fancy Jacquard weaving. Understands all kinds 
of English and American machinery. Age 46; Eng- 
lish; first-class references. 3267, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Familiar with shirtings, 
sheetings, lawns, cambric, ginghams, checks and 
stripes, union goods, awnings, ducks, drills, light 
and heavy weight, plain and fancy flannels. 39 
years of age, American, first-class references. 38267, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving and Designing. Worked 
on plain and fancy goods, also jacquard work. 
First-class recommendations, 33 years of age, 
— 1397, Textile World Record, Boston, 

ass. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man 36 years of age; married. Has worked 
on satinets, unions, cassimeres, men’s wear, dress 
goods, overcoatings and blankets. Is familiar with 
Knowles, Gilbert, Stafford and Crompton looms. 
1790, Textile World Record, 


First-class references. 
Boston, Mass. 


COTTON ‘WEAVERS. 





Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Worked on lenos, 
checks, plaids, fancy stripes, drop box and plain 
looms. First-class references. Will not go West 
or to Canada. Age 36, English. First-class refer- 
ences. 18556, Textile World Record. 

Overseer Cotton Weaving. Plain and a variety 
of fancies, lenos, etc. Good experience. A young 
man; English; married. 3147, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Worked on sheetings, 
twills, sateens and fancies. Wants not less than 
$18 per week. 3157, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Englishman; 33 years of 
age; married; worked on fine lawns, sheetings, 
sateens and fancies, coarse drills, twills, bicycle 
cloth, automobile cloth for tires. Familiar with 
Whitin, Crompton, Knowles, Mason, Kilburn & Lin- 
coln and Lowell machines. 3073, Textile World 
Record. 

Loom Fixer or second hand in weave room. 
Worked on all kinds of mixed goods, cotton and 
woolen dress goods, fine lenos, Jacquard and drop 
box looms. Age 33: French; good references. 3265, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving or loom fixing. Worked on 
cotton, woolen, silk. Used to Crompton & Knowles 
looms, both box and plan, Lewiston looms, Mason, 
Colvin, Whiting, Patterson, etc. Age 43; Scotch; 
married. 3216, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving or designer. Lawns, sheet- 
ings, twills, sateens, quilts, bedford cords, lappets. 
A young man; unmarried. Good experience and 
first-class recommendation. 3068, Textile World 
Record. : 

Superintendent or boss weaver in a cotton or 
woolen mill. Worked on sheetings, shirtings, ging- 
hams, plaids, checks, cottonades and figured jeans. 
Familiar with all kinds of machinery; 45 years of 
age; first-class references. 1806, Textile World 
Record. 

Loom Fixer on Silk, or Foreman in small shop. 
38 years of age; married. Wants position in Phila- 
delphia if possible. Been fixing 16 years and on 
plain and fancy goods. Understands English plain 
looms and Knowles box looms. 3386, Textile World 
Record. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


SSS 


Designer, assistant designer or assistant super- 
intendent. German. Woolen and worsted men’s 
wear and ladies’ dress goods. Experienced in Ger- 
many and a short time in this country. 3166, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Designer or superintendent. Ginghams, 
jacquards, cycle tires, filter cloth, 
etc. Good recommendations. 
English; married. 3169, Textile World Record. 


Designer. Plain satin, fancy leno, checks, col- 
ored and dainties in cotton. Wants $3.50 or over a 
day. 3043, Textile World Record. 


Designer, assistant superintendent or boss 
weaver. Familiar with all kinds of worsted dress 
goods, fancy cotton waistings, corduroys, worsted 
suitings and cassimeres. Familiar with all kinds 
of dressing and winding. English and Crompton 
& Knowles looms. 32 years old; English; first- 
class references. 3080, Textile World Record. 


Assistant Designer. American, with experience 
on men’s wear, dress goods, mercerized, rain cloth, 
uniform cloth, woolens and worsteds. 22 years of 
age. Wants a position in the States where he can 
find advancement. 3424, Textile World Record. 


Designer or assistant superintendent. Worked 
on cotton warp flannel coverts, plain and fancy 
cotton warp, and all wool dress goods. First-class 
references. 3244, Textile World Record. 


Designer or Assistant Superintendent. 40 years 
of age, married, with experience in best mills in 
New England. Worked on all kinds of dress 
goods, from the finest to the heaviest. Understands 
web drawing and twisting, hand dressing and 
short chain beaming. 3363, Textile World Record. 


Asst. Designer or Boss Weaver. Position wanted 
by a man 25 vears of age, single, worked on fancy 
worsteds, woolen suitings, piece dyes and dress 
+ “gee Good references. 3567, Textile World Rec- 
ord. 


Designer on cotton, or assistant on woolen, 
worsted or Jacquard work. Age 31; American; 
unmarried. 3190, Textile World Record. 


Designer on any class of dress goods waistings, 
mantle cloths, fine shirtings, etc. 3203, Textile 
World Record. 


Designer on Webbing, or Asst. Supt. in a cloth 
mill. Position wanted by a man 23 years of age, 
American. Is experienced on worsted and cotton 
goods, but mostly in the webbing business. Is a 
graduate of the Lowell Textile School and is fa- 
miliar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good ref- 
erences. 3578, Textile World Record. 

Designer or Asst. Supt. Position wanted by a 
man 34 years of age. Has worked on fancy wor- 
steds, cheviots, overcoatings, and cotton worsteds. 
Is famiilar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good 
references. 3618, Textile World Record. 

Designer. Position wanted by an American, 28 
years of age and married. Worked on checks, 
plaids, madrases, cheviots, woolen and worsted 
suitings, fancy ginghams, gauzes, lenos, spot ef- 
fects and novelties, etc. Is familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles plain and dobby looms, Mason plain 
and dobby looms and Kilburn & Lincoln plain 
looms. Good references. 3482, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Designer and Assistant Superintendent. Position 
wanted by a man 31 years of age, married, Scotch. 
Is experienced on cassimeres, cheviots, coverts, out- 
ing rain coatings, piece dyes and has had some 
experience on worsteds. Is familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles looms. Good references. 3625, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Designer. Worked on ladies’ dress goods, shirt- 
ings and flannels and some jacquard designing; 
first-class recommendations; 33 years of age; mar 
ried. 3285, Textile World Record. 

Designer or superintendent. Age 37; English; 
married. Experienced in this country and Eng- 
land. Worked on cloakings, suitings, coverts, 
broadcloths, etc. Wants $30 to $40 per week. Mill 
closed, and wants place at once. Good references. 
3140. Textile World Record. 

Assistant Designer. Position wanted by a man 
21 years of age, American. Is a graduate of the 
Lowell Textile School, and has worked on all kinds 
of cotton goods, woolen and worsted dress goods 
and men’s wear. First-class references. 3649, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


crepe, 
vesting cloth, 
Middle aged man; 
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KNITTERS. 


Superintendent or Overseer of a 
Position wanted by a man 
ican, married 


Knitting mill 
years of age, Amer- 
worked on men’s, women's and chil- 
dren's hosiery, cotton, woolen and silk. Familiar 
with Standard, B. & F.. Acme, Victor, Brinton and 
Branson knitting machines, M. & W. Ruth, Brinton, 
Branson, Scott & William & Pepper ribbers Wili 
go any pla for a good position. First-ciass rec- 
ommendations 3757, Textile World Record, 
Boston 


Overseer of Knitting or assistant superintendent. 
Position wanted by a man, 20 years of age, single 
German Has worked on full fashioned seamless 
hosiery full fashioned cut underwear. Under- 
stands cotton, Paget, knitting machines, German 
terrot loopers and Lamb machine Good reference 
3775, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Superintendent of an Underwear Mill. Position 
wanted by a man, 38 years of age, that has had 
years of experience on all grades of men’s 
women’s and children’s underwear. Understands 
the manufacturing of same from raw stock to fin 
ished goods Familiar with all makes, both latch 
and spring needle knitting machines and differen: 
makes of sewing machines. First-class reference 
1780, Textile World Record, Boston 

Foreman of Cutting Department in a knitting 
mill, or assistant. Worked on all kinds of knit 
goods, with four knife or by hand, with knife or 
shears on fine work. Will guarantee 100 dozen per 
day. Will not go South or Canada. 24 years of 
age; American. 3320, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting. Position wanted by a man 
25 years of age, married. Canadian. Has worked 
on all kinds of fancy and plain ribbed underwear 
made on latch needle machines, men’s, women’s and 
children’s, cotton, wool, lisle, mercerized and silk 
underwear Is familiar with Stafford & Holt, Nye 
& Tredick, Snyder & Fisher, Wildman, Scott & Wil- 
liams. Good references. 3640, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


General Superintendent of a Knitting or Yarn 
Mill. Position wanted by a man 654 years of age, 
married, American. Is experienced on all kinds of 
goods in weaving mill, cotton and wool mixes in 
flat knit and cotton fleeced underwear. Is familiar 
with Davis & Furber cards and mules, Tompkins. 
and Campbell & Clute knitting machinery. First- 
class references. 3614, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Superintendent of a Knitting Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 55 years of age. Is experienced 
on all kinds of wool and merino underwear. Is 
familiar with all kinds of knitting machinery. 
Good references. 3620, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Superintendent of Knitting Mill. Position wanted 
by a man 26 years of age, married, American. Is 
experienced on men’s overshirts, balbriggan ribbed 
goods, fleece and novelties. and is familiar with all 
kinds of knitting machinery. Good references. 
3637, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent of Knitting Mill. Position wanted 
by a man 43 years of age, married, American. Is 
experienced on all classes of knit underwear, in- 
cluding fleece lined. Is familiar with Tompkins, 
Cooper, Snyder & Fisher knitting machines. Good 
references. 3645, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Manager of Knitting Mill. Position wanted by a 
man 46 years of age, married, American. Has man- 
ufactured all classes of underwear on spring and 
latch needle, fleece lined, and is familiar with all 
kinds of knitting machinery. First-class refer- 
ences. 3646, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Knitting or knitting machine fixer 
Position wanted by a man 22 years of age, English. 
Has worked on ladies’ and gentlemen’s fine knit 
underwear. Is familiar with Cooper Rib Circular 
and Cooper Circular Cuff machines. Good refer- 
ences. 3597, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Oversecr of Knitting, spring needle preferred. 
Position wanted by a man 25 years of age. Single, 
American. Worked on spring needle work men’s, 
bovs’. ladies’ balbriggan gauges, ranging from 24 two 
26. Fleece goods gauges from 18 to 30. Flat goods 
16 to 20. Latch needle goods, men's, boys’, ladies’. 
misses’ cotton goods from 8 to 10. Good refer- 
ences. 2553. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 








DYERS. 


Bleacher and Dyer of cotton knit goods. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 27 years of age, married 
English. Has worked_on web dyeing and bleach- 
ing, also garnet dye and bleaching, aniline black 
on hosiery. Will not go south. Good reference. 
3763, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Oyeing and starching cotton piece 
goods. Position wanted by a man who has had a 
wide experience on all kinds of cotton piece goods, 
is familiar with jig, two and three box machines, 
also one box padding machine; 45 years of age, 
American. Good reference. 3781, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
30 years of age, married. Has worked on cotton 
and worsted yarns, raw stock, shoddy, wool and 
cotton, and piece dye goods. Is familiar with all 
kinds of dyeing machinery. Good references. 3581, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
32 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on fancy worsted and woolens. piece dyes, 
carriage goods, wool and worsted dress goods. 
men’s wear, raw stock. cotton, worsted and linen 
varns., Is familiar with Klauder-Weldon dyeing 
machinery. Good references. 3584, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
57 years of age. married and American. Has 
worked on piece dyes. cross dyer on cotton and 
worsted. skein and stock. Is familiar with all 
kinds of dyeing machinery. Good references. 3572, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a min 
44 years of age and Scotch. Has worked on wool 
and worsted yarns, slubbing, piece dyeing, cotton 
raw stock, long and short chain yarn, chain print- 
ing, felt, hosiery and knit goods. Is familiar with 
all kinds of dyeing machinery. Good references. 
3520, Textile World Feecord, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
40 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on wool and cotton in stock, yarn and 
cloth, carpet yarns, Brussels, Wilton and ingrain, 
worsteds in skein and piece, and knit goods. Is fa- 
miliar with Klauder-Weldon, Delehanty, and all 
stock and skein dyeing machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 23512, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


FINISHERS | 


Overseer of Finishing and Napping of cotton 
goods. Position wanted by a man, 33 years of age. 
Canadian, married. Has worked on oxfords, ging- 
hams, chambrays, dress goods, flannellettes, blan- 
kets, domets, ete. Is familiar with all kinds of 
American, German and English finishing machin- 
ery, tenter frames, calenders, stretchers. presses 
and nappers. Good reference. 3772, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Cotton Finishing and napping. Po- 
sition wanted by a man, 34 years of age, Irish, 
single. Has worked on domets, sheetings, all 
weights and widths, flannels, blankets, double 
felts, duckings, drillings and shirtings. Familiar 
with all kinds of finishing machines used in the 
finishing of these goods Good reference. 3773, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Finishing or second hand. 
wanted by a man, 33 years of age, American, mar- 
ried. Worked on satinets, cloakings, shirtings and 
dress goods Familiar with the different makes of 
finishing machinery; understands the Parks & 
Woolson shears and Curtiss & Marble. Good refer- 
ences. 3769, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 42 years of age, married. First-class refer- 
ences from good mills. Worked on kerseys. beav- 
ers, cloakines, cassimeres, dress goods. blankets, 
satinets on American and English machinery. Will 
not go to Canada, West or South. 3502, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Worsted Drawing. Position wanted 
by a man 30 years of age, married, and American. 
Is experienced on mohair. alpaca and wool. Brad- 
ford system, and is familiar with Prince, Smith 
and Hall & Stells, worsted machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3593, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Position 
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MISCELLANEOUS, : 


Overseer of Cotton Bleaching, Singeing or Gray 
Room. Position wanted by a man, 26 years of age, 
English, married. Has worked on all kinds of cot- 
ton piece goods, familiar with all kinds of ma- 
chines used in the handling of these goods. First- 
class reference. 3766, Textile World Recora, 
Boston. 

Designer in a Cotton Mill. Position wanted by a 
man, 33 years of age, English; has worked on 
ladies’ dress goods, shirtings, ginghams, lenos and 
jacquard patterns. Will not go west, south or 
Canada. Good reference. 3780, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston. 

Second Hand 


over Warping and spooling in a 
cotton mill. 


Position wanted by a man, 60 years 
of age, widower; worked on tickings, awnings, 
shirtings, flannels, sail cloths, prints, etc. Will 
not go south. Good reference. 3778, Textile Worlu 
Record, Boston. 

Master Mechanic. Position wanted by a man 44 
years of age; has had experience as master me- 
chanic in cotton and knitting and all textile mills. 
Will not go west, or Canada. Could take a posi- 
tion at short notice. 3782, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Overseer of Dressing, Spoocling and Winding. 
Worked on all kinds of woolen and worsted men's 
wear and ladies’ dress goods. First-class refer- 
ences. 31 years of age; Scotch. 3269, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 





Covered pulleys transmit 25 to 60% more 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS. == 


Overseer of slashing, drawing in, spooling, warp- 
ing and beaming. Position wanted by a man 46 
years of age; married and American. Is experi- 
enced on colored and white work, and familiar 
with Saco & Pettee, Lowell, and Draper machinery. 


Good references. 3600, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Boss Dyer, Mercerizer and Bleacher. Worked on 
wool yarns, cotton piece goods, and familiar with 
slubbing. 43 years of age, married, good refer- 
ences. 3097, Textile World Record. 


Second Hand in Cloth Room wants position as 
overseer or second hand; 20 years’ experience on 
all kinds of goods; understands napping thorough- 
ly; good references. 3048, Textile World Record. 


Roller Coverer, or Overseer of Roller Covering. 
Position wanted by a man 28 years of age, mar- 
ried. Has had a wide experience on all kinds of 
rollers used in woolen or worsted mills. Is famil- 
iar with the different methods of roller covering. 
Good references. 3662, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Bookkeeper in woolen, worsted or yarn mill. 
Position wanted by an American, 33 years of age, 
married. Has the best of references. 3477, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of dressing. American; married. Wool, 


worsted and cotton worsteds. 3165, Textile World 
Record. 


power than uncovered ones—this is a proven fact. 


Cover your pulleys with Warren’s Liquid Pulley 
Cover and get this increase in power, save oil, 
coal and lengthen the life of your bearings. 
The cost is trifling in comparison to the results 
obtained. 


Warren’s Liquid Pulley Cover ends belt troubles. 
Write for proof. 


The Warren Co., Mfgrs., 192 Orleans St., Chicago, Ill. 


Efficiency 


ana Fconomy 
“*J-M’”’ High Pressure Pipe Coverings 


Two features peculiar to “ Asbesto-Sponge” Felted Covering for High Pressure Steam. 


EFFICIENT—because of it’s ideal construction. Made of thin laminated felt, composed 
of Asbestos Fibre and finely granulated sponge, producing a maximum amountof dead air-cell 
insulation. Absolutely fire-proof tough, and durable. 


ECONOMICAL — because it saves it’s cost in lessthan a year by it’s unequaled efficiency. 


WRITE NEAREST BRANCH FOR SAMPLE AND PRICE. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY, 


New York 
Milwaukee 
Chicago 
Boston 


Philade!phia 
St. Louis 
Pittsburg 
Cleveland 


New Orleans 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Dallas 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Seattle 


London 356 





| 
| 
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Drives 


as a means of transmitting power have made rapid progress 
since they were introduced into this country. That this is 
true is readily shown by the hosts of manufacturing concerns 
in this country who have adopted this means of distributing 
their power. This is due partly to the many mechanical 
advantages of rope driving, and partly to the saving in cost 
of installation and maintenance over any other system. 

If you have any problem involving power transmission 
write us and secure gratis the benefit of our many years’ 


experience in dealing with same. 


Our booklet on ‘+ Rope Driving” will be 


sent upon request. 


Plymouth Cordage Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


North Plymouth, Mass. 
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The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales. 
CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 


Cotton Market. 2,372,498 bales in 1903. The market for the last 


six weeks has indicated that both buyers and sell- 
After the rocket-like rise that carried middling ers are in the dark as to the present balance be- 


uplands to 11 3/8 cents early last month the market tween supply and demand. As a _ consequence 


has zigzagged nervously, subject to the conflicting prices are quickly changed under the influence of 
reports regarding supply and demand. The high daily developments. One thing is certain, the 
price of money has also been a factor. The move- consumption of cotton by spinners is larger than 
ment into sight has been surprisingly heavy, the ever before. The demand for goods is far beyond 


I 


amount, 576,453 bales, for the week ending Oct. the capacity of the looms to supply it, and this con- 


26, breaking all records. Following are the fig- dition is so pronounced that last month cotton 
ures for cotton in sight from Sept. 1 as compiled goods prices were advancing rapidly while the 
by the Chronicle for a series of years: price of raw cotton was declining 

1901 eee rere seve [he present crop has not yet passed beyond the 
eer een danger of serious damage by frost. Until this 
1903 wee ee ees veseees 2,644,353 bales. takes place the market is likely to remain in its 
WO oh ooes ce cere odewee'd nO ee, 
1905 ber ciaaie ais cain aah ea 2,998,451 bales. 
1906 sips ..... 2,857,835 bales. 


present unsettled state. 


From this it appears that even with the heavy 


WONALANCET Company 


3 . : NASHUA JUNCTION, N. H. 
one exception less than for any of the preceding Manufacturers of a superior grade of 


five years. The same authority estimates the * A 4 D is D & OT TO | 


receipts last month the total since Sept. 1 is with 


world’s visible supply on Oct. 26 this year at Gulf and Peruvian—in the white 


3,016,679 bales, as compared with 3,664,175 bales at To Mect the Most Exacting Needs of 


WOOLEN MILLS 
the same date in 1905, 2,955,383 bales in 1904, and 


WEIMAR BROS. Conon Mervatized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES. 
Phone Connections, Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FELTS 


Are you making Felts? If you are 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


will be of great assistance to you. Its 
special value will be most noticeable in 
of the amount time and water saved; 
in its softening qualities, in the better 
face and back which it produces on the 

felt. 
You readily recognize these as valu- 
none comune oeevin: able points. Why not try 
“Wyandotte” | it? Order from your supply 
~~ #~ | house and write us should 


you desire further informa- 


ae}. B.- Ford Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


tion. 
| 


met = ay 
mee Wyandotte, Mich. 


In Beeny Package. 


THIS SODA HAS BEEN AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


Wool Market. 


Large sales of wool have been made to manu- 
facturers during the last three weeks. The revival 
began with the appearance of the largest consum- 
ers on the market, and their closing contracts that 
had been pending. The business has been done 
quietly and the terms closely guarded, but the 
general belief throughout the trade is that slight 
concessions were made to the buyer. The bulk of 
the wool has come from half a dozen large deal- 
ers. The majority of the wool dealers have shared 
but slightly in the movement so far. Clothing 
wools continue to show the weakest side of the 
market and the sales made on this line have shown 
a decided decline in some cases from the prices 
tullng two months ago. Anything that can be 
combed and spun into a worsted thread has the 
preference. 


considerable interest shown in the 
trade as to the outcome’ of the organization of 
Western wool growers. It is generally recognized 
that a strong business combine among the grow- 


There is 


ers would find unusually favorable conditions 
under which to operate for higher prices. The 
domestic clip supplies not more than half the wool 
consumed in the country, and as the deficiency is 
made up by importations subject to a substantial 
duty, the growers are in a good position to enforce 
their demands for full prices. Their new associa- 
tion cannot get results before next year, however, 
as this year’s clip has passed into the possession 
of Eastern dealers and manufacturers. 

The foreign markets are steady and report a 
good demand for the manufactured product that 
is likely to absorb easily this year’s increase in the 
supply. 


TRADE 15 DEMANDING NUM 


WORKING A REVOLUTION 
KET IN LINE 


For information write 


CHARLES H. HEYER 


REAL ESTATE TRUST BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 





ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size ee Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. , 
KNUCELE JOINT. Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. ©. HYDRAULIC. 


DeHaven’ s Galvanized Trojan BaleTie 


The heathen Chinese is peculiar but he 
“buckles” on to a goodthing,. The U.S. Consular 
report under date of January 23, 1906, referring to 
the baling of cotton goods for export to China, 
states: —“ Thereisa lightweight metal band used 
by some American mills which is better than any 

The metal does not rust by contact 
with water or dampness as do ordinary iron 
straps.” This refers to our Galvanized Trojan 
Bale Tie with patent buckle. Send for samples 
and be convinced. 


DeHaven Manufacturing Company, 
50 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N., Y. 


ERLING “BLOWER & PIPE MFG CTO 


“STERLING” SYSTEMS 


FOR MANY YEARS THE BEST 


DUST COLLECTING, WOOL CONVEYING, ETC. 


STERLING BLOWER & PIPE MFG. CO. 


Write for ‘‘1906”’ Catalog. 
HARTFORD, CONN., 1027 Huyshope Ave. New York Office, 136 Liberty St. 


THE BRANDEN RUBBER PUPP VALVE 
Will Outlast Three Ordinary Valves. 
Made for hot or cold water orany fluid where rubber valves are used. By its construction 
will outlast several ordinary valves. A trial will demonstrate the truth of our statements. 


JOHNSTONE BLOW-OFF VALVE. 


Pressure and Vacuum Gages. re Safety Valves. 
Steam Engine Indicators. Whistles, Lubricators, Etc., Etc. 


CROSBY STEAM APPLIANCES ARE UNEXCELLED. 


CROSBY STEAM GAGE AND VALVE CO., 


Stores: Boston, New York, Office and Works: 
Chicago, London. BOSTON, MASS, 


A most durable and useful valve, 





Yarn Department. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


Cotton Yarn Market. 


Small stocks, a strong demand and advancing 
prices mark the cotton yarn market. For the time 
being the raw cotton market has become a negli- 
gible factor in the yarn market. The weakest link 
fixes the strength of the chain, and in the produc- 
tion of cotton yarn the supply of mill operatives 
is by far the weakest factor. The supply of and 
demand for cotton are far in excess of help to 
spin it. Spinners’ order books are filled with con- 
tracts covering the production for months ahead. 
Weavers and knitters who do not spin the yarn 
they use are in a difficult position and it is reported 
that many orders for cloths and knit goods have 
been declined because of the impossibility of get- 
ting yarn. The oldest man in the trade cannot 
recall a time when the market was 


more com- 


pletely in the control of the seller. We quote as 
follows: 
Eastern Cops. 
6s 
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On cones, %c. more up to 14s; Ic. more from 
15s to 22s: 1%4c. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above 
that. 


Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler 


Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler 
30s 
2/30s 
2/408 
2/458 
/50s 


/60s 


Egyptian Weaving Yarns 
Single Skeins Combed 


Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


During the last month we have had another of 
the unexpected and sensational advances in cotton 
and yarn, to which the trade has been subjected 
within the last few years. Prices are up from 1 1/2 
cents to 3 cents per pound on all yarn, the ad- 


vance being greatest on finer numbers. 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY Co., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns sis suc Goosaaiwos: 


Nov relt y arns — — and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
5 ohair and Silk. 
Cotton a ps pent rad nie ls and Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
\ ‘ I and Prin 












GREENE & DANIELS MFG. Co., 
COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps. 


DYE SULPHUR BLACKS DIRECT IN COPS, CONES OR TUBES. 


Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 
in any manner desired by the trade. Pawtucket, R. I. 












BANDING 
—MADE BY- 


OOHEY & CO., of Fart River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


SSS SES Sees ee ee eee ee 5 






NMONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 





| White and Colored 


| Warps Singls and Ply 
Dana Warp Mills (or eo.. 
WESTBROOK, oe ee MAINE From 30s to 50s from 


American & Egyptian Cotton 
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[here has been a good deal of yarn sold during 
last two weeks at higher prices than during 
e Sully boom when cotton sold for a short time 
t about 17 cents. This condition is of course ab- 
rmal, but there seems to be no decrease in the 
mand for yarn. On account of the scarcity of 
bor the production has been curtailed through- 
ut the country to such an extent that there has 
en no accumulation of yarn either at mills or in 
hands of dealers. 
Prices on yarn have been raised so high that 
certain lines are unable to 


inufacturers in pay 


price asked and sell their goods at a profit. 
manufacturers claim to be shutting down 


,oms because they cannot afford to pay the ex- 


Some 


eme prices that are being asked today. 

Cotton has been damaged to such an extent that 
pinners are experiencing considerable difficulty in 
rocuring good spinning grades, and cotton in the 
etter grades is being held at premium prices. 
The yarn market is governed at present more by 
supply and demand of yarns than by the price of 
otton. We quote today as follows: 


Southern frame spun cones:— 


75 and coarser 


s and Ys 


24S 
20s 
30S 


40s 


50s 


Southern high grade mule yarn:— 


Cones. 


to 


12 


ty Nd 


10s 


—\ 


IS8s 


a) 


Ht we 


n° 
ui 
1 


20s and 22s 


24s 


Ou & Www Wd 


bb) NHN WN 


Southern frame yarn, lower grades: 
6s and &s 


IOs 


Eastern cones (high grade quality): 
Ios 
12s 
14s 
16s 
18s 


20s and 22s 
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COMMISSION 


| JAMES E. MITCHELL CO., °OR2ESS23 50 
Cotton Yarns 


AND CO'TTON CLOTHS. 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
73 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 


Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


CATLIN & CO., 


Cotton Yarns 


345 eet 

67 Chauncy Street, 
206 Chestnut Stree 
605 Medinah Temp 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


CHICAGO. 


Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


PHILA. 
CHICAGO. BALTIMORE. 


ST. LOUIS, 


A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


DEP’T. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COTTON YARNS 


- NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 


| “"HEEEEE> { COTTON YARNS. 


E. D. LORIMER & Co. 


COTTON YARNS a NUMBERS 
MERCERIZED YARNS) FORALL PuRPosES 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
LUDWIC LITTAUER, 


Successor to MOELLER & LITTAUER. 


SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MOHAIR 
Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk. 


Mercerized, Turkey Ked, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


109 GREENE ST., NEW YORK. 


Wiscasset Mills Co. | Patterson Manfg. Co. 
Efrid Manfg. Co. Tuscorora Cotton Mill. 


HICH GRADE HOSIERY YARN 


White and Colors. All Numbers. 
Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes. 
SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN. 


Black and white. Double and twist for woolen trade. 


CAN NON MILLS, 55 Leonard St 


New York. 
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©. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


ORSWELI, MILFS 
é‘ Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 
in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 













JENCKES SPINNING CO. Wm. Chalmers & Co. 


Formerly E. JENCKES MFG. CO. eprint 





Imported and Domestic Cotton Yarns. 
Carded and Combed Cotten Yarns Scans ™ Testy Rea — Sia ” 
Double and Twist Yarns for Woolen Trade. es solicited. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. es > ewe eee 
WOOLEN AND 
GRANT YARN CoO., Reels for Cotton WORSTED 
COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


: LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 
40’s and above. 
Ww mem ao RJ Sony AND 2124 to 2130 East York St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ums." WARPS HEGEMAN SEAMLESS 
Ballou Yarn Co. BOBBIN COVER. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. a 
The best, cheapest and 


Harness and Seine Twines and other Job 
Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers ’ 

° _* most satisfactory cover- 

ing for winder bobbins. 


ASSED YARN SPECIALTIE Sg genie ocage 


0 ee FRANK E. KOLB, 
TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS, MILL SUPPLIES 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kind Amsterdam, N. Y. 
on hand and made to order. SOLE AGENT FOR 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila, Adams’ Patented Latch Needles 





















6 


(sein | 
See 
tee ye oe | 


S20 Ae | 


ie yt a 





“Carded. and Colored Cotton. 


r Mixing with wool 
sbi oa. oF in Roving: 


; indian: Orc ard Company 


> Cotton Warps anaYarns. -!- Novelty Yarns. + a 
In Gray and all Colors, Single or | in Various-Patterns, “> = i 


two or more Ply,and Cable Cord Colors and Twists 5 ee aa 
dn ial Indiat lorthnd ES 


* MonGAx: Pees HK: WiGnt- Taras? 















W:C-Goprery: Act ame 
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Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— Established 1863 Inconporaled 1893 


js and 8s soft 


Uae Bee 6 te oped ee Oe Bee os OS es Cae 6:8 08% 2-2 , s 
6 Uw sae cups aceasta Mf Vf, Vf, Wi, 
tea LE RACE nS os eh diet oe ; AVIVCW - tread OVAS 


OF Die a ined te vtarring eWeek sss sae aetna coe? Makers of High Grade 


SPOOL COTTON 


of every’ de serif lion fe yw he manufacturing lradeas 
¢ e 


<0. 


DOF St: So ess <ctaweemes 
12/3 slack 


DPE: @is.ceW weer ch Gad eg vic aes deed comet 


Warps (Southern) :— 
mE Sst are LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
148 Precncisincials sh ane vanes oo hte _ | HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK 
TOS vee ee eee rece ee en ees a cese ev erpesvces Musa Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 


ee le a a ee oe ae oe ee ae Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines 
‘4 ee ee ee ae ee ae © oa . For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


20s to 22S 


24/ 


40 . 
Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, half colors) :— 

426 and 428 
RIAN as arg nie nace Oe aa aden wh kasi ee Market St., Phila. 


ONO oso kd vy 'nk a Sec eeeeren ees anany OE Theo, H. Strouse & Co. 


| ee a ee ee ee 


Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white. 
Egyptian, 7 to 8c. above best quality white. 


~ wove Yarn Box Shook 


Spinners are very busy on mixes and fancy 
and 


yarns and are unable to fill orders already secured. 
[he straight worsted yarn is being neglected and 


spinners are letting this business go to those who 
re unable to make the mixes. The great bulk um eT 
f these mixes is for light greys. It must be con- 


essed that no great amount of business is being THE CONNECTICUT BOX CO. 


secured for light weights on straight yarn, al- New Haven, Conn. 
though some orders are being placed for yarn for ata 

nmediate delivery and it is understood that there 

must be no delay in shipments. Said one weaver FRANK A. TIERNEY. 
rdering in this way: ‘‘We need the yarn if we 206 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

can get it at once. We have the order placed WOOL, SILK, MOHAIR, CAMEL HAIR, RAMIE. 


»where, but as this mill is so busy on mixes we Ramie Tops, Ramie Noils, Silk Tops, Silk Noils, 

: . ‘ . 9 a Ramie Yarns, Silk Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns. 
vill place from time to time in small amounts if . ee 
; ; x Prepared Tussah Silk for Wosien Manufacturers, 
we can get the yarn without delay Other weav- ready for immediate use on regular woolen machinery, 


G. JI. MERWIN, Prest. and Gen’l Mgr. FREDERICK A. BETTS, Sec’y and Treas. 


The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


Correspondence Solicited 
Mills at Rainbow, Conn. Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 
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Pocasset Worsted . Company, 


WORSTED YARNS 


IN THE GRAY. 


Mills at Office 
Thornton, R. I. 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


—Frenc Seeen EB. F. BOYER COo@., Bratiore Sesem. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, Delaware and Cooper Streets. CAMDEN. Ne Je 
striata 


Woolens«Merino | picHarD CAMPION. 
YARN S$ 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 


ennerchamnit enaliacnniaiie Bristol Worsted Mills, 
EDDY & STREET, Highland Worsted Mills, 


Cotton, Woolen Loridan Worsted Co. 
Yarns and Braids 


Worsted, Spun Silk. 
PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 


THE MALCOLM MILLS COo., 


ANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Milis: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


BPocol Tapes a Speciality. 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIS. 


HOFFIIAN, DeWITT & [IcDONOUGH CO., 


Manufacturers of 
YOR Solis, San oe Veous Main 
and Bindings. 
SUMMER STREET. — Bladiags _ 
40, ~ 


SELLING AGENT FOR 


300 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


‘s 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. | 9 Correa and 6 STS, PRILABEL PD 


Rye on, 
Bell ‘Teleport e, 203 “OL inion. 





YARN 


1990 1801/1892 /18% 
150 }—1— 


2o¢ Quarter) 
Blood 


1St4| 1895 |1896/1897 |1898/1899/1900/ 1901/1902 11903 190411905 } 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS. 


ers state that they have plenty of orders for cloth 
requiring grey mixes, but they are having so much 
trouble in getting yarn that their looms are in some 
instances idle and they are obliged to write custom- 
ers that they are unable to fill orders on account 

their inability to get the fancy mixes required. 

The great demand today is for cotton yarn for 
cloth, the 
swamped with orders 


worsted and cotton spinners are 
The prices are going up 
each day regardless of the cost of cotton. Much 
of this yarn displaces worsted. The cotton spin- 
ners are twisting much French spun worsted yarn 
We hear of one 
cotton spinner who used over 400,000 pounds. of 
this yarn in 24s during the last season. Many of 
the weavers who have orders that are running out 
will wait until duplicate orders arrive before plac- 


ing further orders for light weight yarn and ex- 


with a combed cotton thread. 


pect to buy for less money than that last paid. 
The been for the 
better grade of mercerized worsted, and on cotton 


business on men’s wear has 


worsted. Orders for the better grades have been 
placed in a conservative manner. The fancy grey 
mixed cloth has been the big seller. Mercerized 
cloth has had the greatest run, especially the better 
grades; the poorer qualities have been passed. 
Cotton worsteds have also been getting a large 
share of the business. 

The coming heavy weight season is going to 
call largely for yarn from 2/16s to 2/26s in 3/8 to 
1/2 blood quality and the mills are getting in a 
position to sell much yarn. 
late. 


last of November to the middle of December. 


The buying will be 
The ordering will not be heavy before the 
The 
weavers are holding off hoping to force down the 
price of yarn and many will wait until the last 
minute. It has been the policy of the spinners to 


take this position in regard to the purchase of 


worsted wools; spinners thought they could break 
the wool market by holding off. The London 
wool sales settled the question and October 27 
three large worsted spinners purchased over 35,- 
000,000 pounds of staple worsted wool in 3/8 and 
1/2 blood quality. Some of the weavers in trying 
to break the market refuse to see yarn salesmen, 
—but it is a fact that the heavy weight season as 
soon as it gets started will use large quantities of 
2/16s to 2/20s. 

Some of the weavers are running three or four 
nights each week. Some of the weavers will not 
order until the heavy weight season indicates what 
amount is likely to be required. The trade is call- 
ing almost wholly for 3/8 and 1/2 blood grades— 
and the dress goods manufacturers are using cot- 
ton yarn in place of quarter blood 2/36s. 

The French spinners are running fairly well on 
straight yarn for hosiery manufacturers, fill- 
ing for mercerized men’s wear, and for twistiing 
purposes. Much grey mix French spun yarn is 
being used in filling for grey dress goods mixes, 
the warps of which are entirely grey mix cotton 
yarn. The underwear manufacturers 
much percentage yarn. 


are using 


The bunting weavers are busy, but are buying 
only from hand to mouth and are having trouble 


in securing desirable yarn for prompt delivery. 


The outlook for yarn orders is good, although the 
straight yarn spinners are waiting for orders while 
the fancy yarn spinners are unable to get the yarn 
out promptly. 

Prices are being maintained. 

We quote: 

Australian 

ES Oiahics 3a Gea shoe eee aaes aan 
CFE OO, BN OE a cise avdcn Seinen 

1/4 Blood 

1/4 Blood 


« ‘40S 
2/408 
2/36s 
2/32s 


/ 
2/208 
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- CHENEY BROTHERS 
| Silk Manufacturers. So. Manchester, Conn. 





Trams, Organzine and Spun Silks in the hank, or on 
spools and cones for woolen manufacturers. 


Silks for electrical uses, insulation and special purposes 
made to order. 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods for Trimming 
Knit Goods. 


Dress Silks, Millinery Silks, Printed Foulards, Satins, 
Ribbons, Sashes, Plushes and Velvets. 











WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co.,54 Howard St-— 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 210 Monroe St.— Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


GEORGE W. CHAPIN, 


BRAIDS icv TAPES soeaesaeee 





3 ore on spools 
@ YARNS s.r" THREADS i353 ac ears: 
s 


8 CROCHET LACE EDCINGS tecersiiesia resnteoe 


229 Church Street 231 » PHILADELPHIA 
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WHENEVER OIL DRIPS 


It wastes lubricant, spatters floors, ceilings and walls, increases fire risk, damages goods in 

process of manufacture, makes belts slip and ruins the leather, makes extra labor in wiping ma- 

chinery and filling the cups —and the advantages of fluid oils ? 

Not a single advantage that Non-Fluid Oil has not and Non-Fluid Oils do not drip. 
It will certainly pay every engineer machinist, and oes ae and 


plant owner toinvestigate Non-Fluid Oils. Interesting boo 


NEW YORK & NEW 
Dept. H. 


Woolen Yarn. 


Spinners are fast running out of orders and must 
wait for the heavy weight season and the first of 
the year to help them out. The trade requiring 
woolen spun yarn is in a serious condition, and 
also an uncertain one. Even where spinners have 
good business they do not know how long it will 
last. At one time the manufacturer will urge the 
spinner to run nights to give the greatest produc- 
tion possible and then almost the next day will 
give orders to curtail and run out the stock already 
on the cards. the 
their trade. 


Some warm weather is 
These contrary 


orders naturally place the spinners in an unenvi- 


say 
making havoc with 
ible position, as it is impossible to secure new 
business at such short notice. 

The hosiery trade is about over for the season 
ind no new orders will be placed until after the 
new The 
the 


year. demand for yarn will then 


which is get- 
ting more and more on to broadcloth requiring 


come from dress goods trade, 


woolen spun yarn. Possibly the overcoating trade 
may revive and demand the production of outside 
woolen yarn. In this connection, we know of one 
weaving mill with 16 sets of cards, which in busy 
times employs much outside woolen machinery in 
addition to its own. Today that particular mill is 
just of cards, the remainder 
idle. Manufacturers of sale yarn state 
that trade is very discouraging, that at best they 
are getting hardly. a old 


But condition 


running three sets 


standing 
new dollar for one. 
be the 


looking forward to more prosperous 


an 


whatever may the present 


spinners are 
times after the first of the year, when much new 
business will be secured 

Some weavers of men’s wear goods are in the 
The 
dress goods trade is going to use much woolen 
The will 
varn mills, 


market for woolen yarn to imitate worsted. 


yarn 


much 


underwear manufacturers order 


spun outside their regular 


and 


| 


Cotton Yarns, | 
Cotton Cloth, 
| Silesia, Sateens, | 


let ands ampies free. 


JERSEY LUBRICANT COMPANY, 


14-16 Church Street, New York City. 


G. M. BLAISDELL. G. A. BLAISDELL, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres. and 


Established 1860— Incorporated 1893. _ 
THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
CoO T TON, 


American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 


WILLIAM B. CHARLEs, 


For the 
| Underwear 
{ 


Trade. 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Boston Office, 200 Summer St, 


JOSEPH M. ADAMS CO. 


WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia. 


Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 


Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 


Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HEN we make the statement that a great majority 
of all the important buildings and manufacturing 


plants of the country are roofed with Coal Tar 





Pitch and Felt along the lines advocated in The 
Barrett Specification, it would seem as if no higher commend- 
ation could be secured. 
Yet added evidence of its value is the fact that the found- 
ation walls and cellars in most of these structures are also 
waterproofed with the same materials. The famous ‘¢ Flat- 
lron’’ Building, illustrated herewith, is an example of this. 
THE BARRETT SPECIFICATION ROOF is the 
most suitable, satisfactory and economical known. The 
practical application of this fact is daily demonstrated by every 
reputable roofing contractor in that he will guarantee such a 
roof absolutely for at least ten years, as against the qualified 
and provisional guarantee given with other roofings. , 
Tin, and other metal roofs, require coating or painting 
every two or three years. Failure to do this, either through 
oversight or false economy, causes such roofs to corrode, rust 


seand leak. ‘Thousands of dollars worth of merchandise are 









@estroyed annually through leaky roofs. 
on). i 
~ : ; 


Ae TT 


r 
5 


she Barrett Hand Book covering the subjects of roofing 
id waterproofing will be mailed free on application. 





BRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
fork Philadelphia New Orleans Allegheny 
sl atid Chicago St. Louis Cincinnati 
ansas City Minneapolis Boston 
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RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 
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Best Soft} Woolen Rags 


























he hosiery manufacturers will be buying merino 


yarn in good quality. For all the present slow 


times, the woolen spinners should not have much 
cause for complaint. Prior to the present depres- 
sion the mills ran steadily for four or five years 
and many of the smaller mills even during the 
present slow trade have been fairly well employed. 

The underwear branch of the business requiring 
woolen yarn has never been in a more prosperous 
condition. All are busy and are finding it difficult 
to secure help to run their mills. 

anteitatt  anallisis aat 


Rag and Shoddy Market. 


The monotonous dullness that has characterized 
this market still continues. The trend of fashion 
toward effects that cannot be produced with 
shoddy yarn is still the ruling factor. Shoddy 
manufacturers are doing a small business, keeping 
their stocks down as low as possible and waiting 
for orders for extracts before placing orders for 
rags. In the rag market they find a large supply 
of nearly every grade. It is distinctly a buyer’s 
market for both rags and extracts. It is expected 
that the heavy weight season will bring with it an 
increased demand for shoddy stock, but for sev- 
eral years a like expectation has failed of realiza- 
tion. 

Both cotton and wool wastes are in small 
demand. In the case of wool waste the supply is 
rather limited, especially of the better grades. No 
improvement can take place in the market for rags 


and shoddy until cheviot effects again find favor 
with the final consumer of clothing. Such favor 


may develop suddenly, but as yet there are practi- 
cally no signs of it. The high price of wool would 
exert a powerful influence in bringing cheviots into 


CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES OF SHODDY, 















RAGS AND NOIL. 





vogue were it not for the fact that the popular 
worsted finish can be obtained with cotton yarn, 
an enormous quantity of which is now being used 
by manufacturers of goods for men’s wear. 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 


White yarn, best all wool ................ 44-47 
White knit, all wool, best fine ............ 35-40 
White knit, No. 2 ......... Diviadhens + ss ae ee 
Se a ee 30-35 
FROW GUTS TREINO DINE oie oS isccncssscccess 28-30 
Merino. 

Pe eer 24-27 
DOCH THMRE. OE WOOL 6 isccieccccccvcesss 15-17 
ee ee eee err 25-27 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade ........... 22-25 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 1 ............ 18-20 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 ............ 15-16 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool .......... 20-22 
BE FIRE, Oe SOU 5 Kons cdin ce neice ge esens 20-22 
Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, 

RR xe a nee eer 20-22 


Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2 15-18 


WOOLEN RAGS. 


Fine meremant tailors ...... 2. ccc ccc cecee BEIT 
Crietee TAME GCOIOES «. 25. ccc eesccccesss EaRS 
SO EES Se ee 
Blacks... Sits 2.0 side in adinlp Cwratetn are” 
Fine blues, * teres, 5 ee ait Ne 9-10 
Oe ee eae ee 
TN TENE bn. 6 stds bs ck Lowden dseenskne ee 
W orsteds. 
| Se eee pr ewer 
WL © ha dae be od rene sO Sires 2 
Serges. 

PR IN <5 oS cbincd oc Me tee bens dlp cccnncc. Me 
Se I hai es le iin cree beens eatin 5450-0, 14-16 
Flannels 
IE GibGae 3. dees dactwdar cds caress s 19-20 
er Tree re 15-16 


Cloakings ... eee fete testa eee 
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L. J. WING MFG. CO., 136 Liberty St., N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 
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WINC’S DISC FANS, EXHAUSTERS, BLOWERS, 


High Speed Steam Engines, Electric Motors, Acetylene Generators, Laundry Irons, etc. 


Also 


WINC’S FAN AND TURBINE ENCINE COMBINATION 


For Forced Draft for Boilers, Humidifying, Removing of Steam, Vapors, etc. 


Something New and Valuable, 


SAVES COAL, BURNS SMOKE, ADDS CAPACITY TO BOILERS. 


WRITE 






WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton and Wool Wastes 


Amsterdam, N. +p S. A. 


COTTON YARNS. 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address “‘Charles.” 


Boston Office : 200 Summer Street. 
SLACK & BRO. 


SHODD SPRINCFIELD, VT. 
Established 1871! FLOCKS 


M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. H. RAWITSER, Treas. 
Ep. GLUEOK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., MA*0FActunens 


OF 


. Shoddies .. 


of every description. Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
~ Custom ee and Garnetting a Specialty. 


10 DUANE. 81 RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. 


7 rr ur 


We-Fu-Go and Seaife Water Soft 
ening Plants, and Seaife Water 





W. H. H. 





Filters can beseen in actual opera- 


tion in Textile Plants in any part 
of the U.S. Apparatus designed to 
suit each special case, and we 
guarantee results. Write for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


ve i SCAIFE 4 SUS hte MaRS 


POR PARTICULARS. 





SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 


Be ee a ee 9-9% 

See eC I oo, 5s oo pens neeeeeemabic 23-24 
WOE SR, UO. BD ode cvevivcccwssesecis 11-12 
pe IE, SiGe oko in sdseeueeaenncs 13%4-14 
seR INDE S b.v.v'slac.cvisises wwatswebee 7A-8Y, 
Be arr eerie cee ee 9%-10 

Stead aca tire Sei da dace Oi-o~ 5 eee eeCIOR 7-84, 

ik. | errr 24-25 

| PE RIE Site cou ne acute esewacees 24-25 
CIE co otvovicncacnrendsurssceeeone 9-10 

SS as ere rr rrr 814-9 
Fancy Sime, BNO. 1. cine cccccdececvn 9Y%-II 
UNE SI ho ns crocs asw eles ws we eeRa 104-11 

5 I. SENIOR i sicrigiscg's giv inode ale aie bach eiem II-12 
Waaeee UE GOUICUOIR: occ cc sivcd deen avenues 7-8 

FEE Sik be Coton whe belupanc tena eb pee 13%4-14 
Se as 6 oid nyc Waianae Beeman 10%4-I1 
oR eee Se ep ee 14-15 
WO NE 56 6a ca kes bated ewes Ee 

Merinos 

INE Pag bn cweKredercs bewkp an snsiancs 16-17 
ee NOE isc Sere ah Seer Sees es cere’ TM%4-7% 
I NS oat a thay as Sait aah dna ce 144-1552 
OS OEE PO ee rere, 
DE. -wceennSasedes Vien aomewtaee cela > II-I2 
NE > wr ais cna Gla, wie bonnie wwe 
I. «csc a Sdevevenrecenvnndees 15-16 
I oro. ig Ware e: bre Gis Goae bd 0a Ge 


Small Sapa de eer ainibtand Are asd oie eoe a 6d: ak eof 


UT «eins onamlepaveCacenoeie side ewauec ec meee 


FLOCKS. 
Shear, fine white, all wool ................ 10-12 
Fine indigo blue, all wool .................. 7-8 
Fine black and blue, all wool .............. 6-7 
Oe eer err re 24-4 
oe A I a oul ats v vinin aie Gavenneees 2-3 
PEG SF OE, TEE NE CUE hve v ckivecdc sendin 6-10 


COTTON WASTE. 


No. 1 Spinners ......... Dia Sean aia, he's We ic 
Wi SB GO ook oi ido cos Vedi ences OO 
NG. 2 Machine C60 2... oe dciscsccccsccecwses SOS 
No 1 Cop als Wisely Snr ca > ee eles we ana) 
ie 4 Weed |... cisiecas. ide utteuevonw ee ee 
No. 2 Card .. ee eS ee eee ic 
No. 1 Oily Card .. Pelee MMe ane. il . 44-5 
No. 2 Oily Card ......... 34-4 
Peeler Combing .. a aes 814-9 
Egyptian Combing .... ee ae 814-9 
wee 0 SONS: yw occ cewies ns, . 5-5% 
ea OED 5s iw Wiccan k dew ttawinid ain + we centile 
ND ID irgie'e ede Roa hae bv eek iv neko eevee 
NO NG is 5 Win S eiaic ine seeds Feces ~ 





Organized 1853. 
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cannot exceed! surptus as regards Policy -holders - = = © 11,720,501 
$2,000,000. Note |S CE AN Te Nee Name mean 
amount of net sur- | Losses Paid Since Organization Over Se ae 99,000,000 


plus. 


HOME Policy- 


holders everywhere 


have protection, 
which is sure, not- 
withstanding con- 
flagrations any- 
where. 





Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 





I STOR 6 cceee! a cvgntsiivenuzsie SSS 
Ree UII os 225 C83. oa v aigleg ate wae ou 45-45% 
ROME ces eeucd. a ccs aan ats tC nte oh wean ER RED 

Sulphuric, 60 deg., 100 lbs. .............. 1.00-1.20 


I I as. a octaves seen . 1.15-1.75 


Tartaric crystals ...... . 27Y%4-28 
Miscellaneous Chemicals. 
Acetate of lime, gray, 100 lbs. ........... 2.35-2.40 
pa, a eee ee eee 1.75-1.80 
EE si oot o-as- siaresras atten owe ein whee 1.85-1.90 
IN 5 a25 alata: a0 SWaalgrde Ko oe 180 tee 2.75-2.80 
Aimy GUTS. TO GOR... oo ds knee iv 00 ce esimss 3%-4 
REIS: GUA BEET vies hac Ch vcnsteetevawss 6-634 
BG NES. 5s a aN e awiawass cue soins 714-8% 
Brimstone, crude, foreign ton ..... 22.1214-22.62%4 
NE tetas vis cNeunecobee comes 47-57% 
CS RORERY HEORIBIG 6 5.0 iscscaesesinwses 2214-224 
Deere Gacte, Wenn, Od Tis.... .... ccc nccc cones 
NES ta in be eee ben ws slwqnenwanel iad 80-85 
oo ia e's ay gin: : 0! Seri 6 aen oo eto 
Potess, Cotorate, ctyetals . ....02cceceseeee 814-90% 
OS a ee corey 83%4-0% 
ON EE ROC eo ee 34-4 
Soda ash, carbonate, 48 per cent. ........ 1.20-1.30 
NE WOME ara oalhic sieiws oo 53,23) eo we VeNeh 1.00-1.25 
Soda, bicarbonate, English ................2.. 
RE a Ate eg cei eeeyin 1.30-1.70 
Soda, caustic. domestic, 60 per cent. ..... 1.85-1.90 
ERR ero rerrs 
Ee EU TCOE  s 5w cee Sons Jab ee mane cee OS 
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FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


=HOME vew vor 





Cash Capital, $3,000,000. 


ASSETS January Ist, 1906 - = > - « 
LIABILITIES (including Capital) - - - ~ @ 


NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES = . 


Is prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 
ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 


generally, having a special department for the 


consideration of such business. 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Sec’y. 






MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 











$21,239,052 
12,518,551 


8,720,501 


AREUNAH M, BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 











SE DEINE. ois os oencuwe heewe semen ten 1-1% 


IEE TIN soles chic S haws bela SO ewnenwwsaden's 7-714 


NE WE PR vn ac cienies Ghia seaGeasen es 4%-4% 
PACU, UCT, WONG CETOURIE : cic keicscreisctecness 21-26 
RENCE GURL sece.Scvteescdecicsecg'e 32-35 
BSE eS eer 
CE i vtcn ne Uivesckceune oe senescence ee 20-27 
Pa ES ov nosis vo «Miles be taweesss 15%4-16% © 


Pe ST 
er PUNT I odes icesieis os bOue nse’ 
Antimony salt, 65 per cent. ............. 25%4-27% 
Bichloride of tin, 50 per cent. ............... 12% 
45 per cent. ..... .. 94-10% 


. 2. B4BK 


Bichromate of potash, American ....... 
























RINE OE OID boos 6.n00.60:0% dv ewgenciene 6%-6% 
er 
Cutch, mat .... Sri Gar wis are’o owl soca wow ewe" 

UI aio craig oar Ba eh Ga be cs area ow oweatacays 614-8 
Dextrine, imported potato .................. 534-7 

UE ctetei nae Bk po woos 0 ee ang soak oop 
SPIVPOIV), UO Sid oocc ds ocdeccevsacvs ses SRRDMORSO 
NN Seta os oatib: ardlavion oid mcs ge whens Stes 23-40 
Fustic, sticl:, ton ..... . 17,00-20.00 


WO FOE sieeve eedccecvscene weewdeegs 


Gambier .... 


Hypo. of soda. Am. bbls. cwt. ......... 
Indigo, Bengal, low grade .............. 
... 6214-65 


re 


45.00 
. 4%4-4% 
. 1.40-1.50 
. 55-65 


NTE COE 6 5 sivicis ¢ isars ce bcnen cd ew te bus 
MI Greet bA08 Skee ot os ah as ee 
Gautemala ..... . 35-70 
Manila 45-50 


































































































































































































































































TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Wetrees..... 


ARE YOU A SHUTTLE? 


@A\lways working back and forth in the same narrow confines, never arriving 


anywhere! Don't be a mere automatic piece of machinery. Fit yourself to be 
the directing force. There is always a ready market for skilled hands and brains. 
No matter what your position is now, filling boy, section hand, overseer or even 
superintendent, you cannot afford to stand still—or to move back and forth in a 
\ worn track. You cannot even maintain your present position unless you keep 
\\ advancing in skill and experience. There is always someone treading in your 

¥ footsteps and when you cease to go forward, you lose the race. 


LOWER THE POWER STRAP 


@You know what it means to lower the power-strap on a picking stick. The 
shuttle moves faster; more work is accomplished. You Rae what it means when a 
thoroughly trained superintendent or overseer takes charge of a factory. The filling 
boys—the section hands—the “ human shuttles” move faster, turn out more work 
and earn a bigger salary for the educated superintendent, the educated owner. 


@If you stand somewhere between the operative and the superintendent you can 
start now and fit yourself for a better paying position, commanding respect and 
authority. Time, money or location are no barriers. You study at home when- 
ever you have the chance. You pay for your instruction according to your 


circumstances. WE EMPLOY NO AGENTS 


to bother you with repeated calls at your home or place of work. The money you 
pay for your tuition is not used to maintain an expensive organization of high-priced 


agents. Every penny you pay us is spent for your personal instruction. We talk 
to you only by mail. 


@Students who enroll in one of our regular full Textile Courses within the next 30 
days will be given free a complete set of our “Cyclopedia of Textile Work,” —regular 
price $42.00. This offer is made to you only as a special inducement to enroll 


immediately. The offer is positively void after 30 days from date. Following is a 
brief table of contents. 


Cotton Fiber; Picking; Carding; Combing; Drawing: Ring and Mule Spinning; 
Wool; Washing; Picking; Woolen Carding; Worsted Carding; Woolen Spinning: 
Combing; Worsted Drawing; Worsted Spinning; Simple Designs; Sateens; Backed 
and Ply Fabrics: Velvet; Jacquard and Leno; Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Warp 
Preparation; Plain Weaving; Fancy Looms; Jacquards; General Loom Fixing; 
Cylinder Spring Knitting Machine; Latch Needle Knitting; The Lamb System; 
Hosiery Machines; Textile Chemistry; Textile Coloring; Mordants; Natural Dye- 
stuffs; Artificial Dyestuffs; Analysis of Fabrics; Wet Finishing; Dry Finishings; 
Processes for Finishing Standard Fabrics; Machines Used. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
3321 Armour Av., Chicago, Ill 


Please send your special Textile Bulletin and advise me how I can 
qualify tor the position MARKED X. 
Woolen & Worsted Superintendent 


nit Cotton Designer 
Woolen & Worsted Designer 


Boss Finisher 


.Boss Cotton Spinner ...... Boss Weaver _...... Boss Cotton Carder 
Boss Dyer .Knitting Mill Supt. 
U. 8. Inspector ..Cotton Yarn Supt. Cloth Examiner 
Boss Woolen & Worsted Carder Boss Knitter 


joss Woolen & Worsted Spinner .. buyer 





TRIAL... ..cnrciterctacsrcsesebivntss: viaqgsiibcedmnnniianennneaanicbintatsintatinnzessaniamynats 


ADDRESS 


—_ZDL_OEFXZPmwm EZ 


- y P ea 




















a Getic inalig Pata ieee Pate ocaetnt - 45-50 Quercitron, ton ............ beau. 

Ss CeO. s iciivicccnss acne tela «ET, te, UAE BERK, <5. oc ois ccc cvcccccen 
NING edi crc suxaccyesnvanmereemicn 95-1.80 COFH, PEAT, DEMS . oo cece cc cccecccs sss RARE 
L@mwOOd, SHER, COM ook ce ccccscineses 18.00-22.00 DN aie gr Se Pee. bcc oheidee rss wwii en 334-4 

NE Wa isd 0d-20ns bs <+0nde kunnen SE wanes aces iabives cererestongens oe+e O47 
MOET, RIMMED 5 neSs.c ccna poidcdares-an eu cn bee SE Gta ae a an ta ees cee eoneene 4%4-5% 
Muriate of tin, 36 degrees ...............--- 990% SI ON lane eel 10-20 

rr er eee S-06u4 | Since, Sicily, NO: Eton ... 2. esos senccces 
Nitrate of iron, commercial .....:........ U4-1% Te I en io cane views ange 70.00 
ee eee es Se errr ere 
BE NEUE «8 vv cca vincccecusvmaeeuaeuncd ae Re PIII rid esida ing needa. 0 ea e's sda % > ota wa 5 
PIOUS: OF ORES onic acicevcagewewenewns EG 0 RUNNER, MEDOTED occ cccncve ys cclecandcusndeestaen 0 


Frasssmte Gf POCARN. YONOW oo scsc cececsconevas 17 
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DYERS AND FINISHERS 





FIRTH & FOSTER Co. 


Dyers and Finishers 


York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 


Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, Prunellas, Satins and Henriettas, Panamas, 
Poplins, Serges and Cheviots, Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solid Colorings, Also Suitings and Cloakings. 

Specialty in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Crepes and Henriettas and all high class wool 
tissues like i 





atiste, Voiles and Foules, Also, Cotton and Wool Goods, Mohair Linings ard Lastings. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 











— 4 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Sitano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
‘ROYAL"' PRESS PAPERS 


| DYE STICKS 


| Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
| Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 

8 ard No. 1 and “Selects” without knots, grades, for 
= Dyeing. Manufactured bv, prices and all information 
™m ; 


E. M. HAEDRICH, 
601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., ee5o 


NICETOWN MFG. CO., 


4303-09 No. 18th Street, Philadelphia. 


Established 18?1, 
Peter B. McManus, Peter B.McManus,Jr. Edw.J - JacCanghay 
ec y. 


“HOME BLEACH and DYE WORKS, Inc., 


_  R ; 
Ph ore, ve eae) (os) 
a 


Ny i 


Philadelphia. 


| 


DYERS YARNS 
Fast Colors for the Woolen Trade. Capacity 20,000 lbs. per day 


Office and Works. Pawtucket, R. I. 


Pawtucket Dyeing 9 *S):-.7* | 
ui Bleaching Co. cotton 


Dyers of 
YARNS and | 
Omen with Peter Lora |§ STOCKINET | 


Yarns. 
232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY, | 
Dyers of Skein Silk 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. | 


Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. 
Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk. 


Thomas Hulme. Edward A. Schneider 


THE FAIRHILL BLEACHERY 


Bleachers of Cotton Goods 
Yarns, Tapes, Webbing and Piece Goods 


Rear 2803-5-7 Falrhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


MILL SOAPS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ALSO LAUNDRY SOAPS. 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 


ARTHUR FAWELL 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted 


YARN DYER 


Nos. 110 & 112 Turner St., Phila. 
LUZERN COTTON YARN CO., 


WILKES BARRE, PA. 
SUPHRIOR 


MERCERIZERS 
Duxbary’s English Calender Roll Papers 


FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS, 
CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. for*snStice 


55-57 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS CO., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCERIZERS AND DYVERS. 





New York Office: 
Room 911 New York Life Building, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 


65th AND CIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


Correspondence OF ALL CLASSES OF LINEN GOODS. Telephone 
Solicited. Toweling and Damasks a Specialty. Jonnection. 
LL 
JOHN FF. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works. 
BLEACHERS 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes. 
Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and Shipped to any Point. 


| 2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
| Office, 2557 Oriannia Street. Correspondence Solicited. 


P| R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


BLEACHERS w MERCERIZERS 










: ie OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 
| Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford. Pa. 140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


We are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


i T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
] eueaeadie BLEACHING and DYEING a 
| 
| 





WINDING 


AND ESPECIALLY FOR THE FOR 
DYED ; 
delivered on cones) KNIT GOO DS TRADE ol 


Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works, samuex rowcann, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B, Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
Dyers and Bleachers and Skeln, in FAST COLORS, FOR BLEACHING 


PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 
Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 


Telephone. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestuffs anc 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA 
and 2B EXTRA. Direct Sulphur Colors, 


PYROGEN BLUER . Faster than Indigo, 


e e« «| to light and Washing. 


PYROGEN INDIGO. . . 


Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl! Blue, Violet Green and Black. 


” Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 


122 Pearl Street, ts NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago 


Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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H. A. Metz @ Co., 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


FOR THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Aniline Colors Alizarine Colors 
Chemicals IndigoMLB 


BRANCHES: 
Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Montreal, Canada. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, Ill. Hamburg, Germany. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


BOSSON @. LANE, 


—_—_—_——- MA NUFPRACTURERsS———_—— 


| B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 
| BI-SULPHITE OF SODA 

| SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 
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Be rl i n An i | i ne Works Boston, earn: Chicago 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnati 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Aniline and Alizarine 
COLORS 









SPECIALTIES 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 
Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 









F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., | yy Sample-Card Shop. 
BOSTON, MASS. Best work guaranteed. Competent 


Sole Agents for the help. Experienced Management. 


TREMLEY BRAND 
The Hatheway-Sheffield Co. 


os * 
Sulphide of Sodium er 


Cards etc. foralllines of merchandise 
Purest and Best Made. 


Safest to use with the Sulphur Colers. 394 Canal St. west Brostway New York 









The. 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 


JAPAN WAX STEARIC ACID 
The Standard Visible Writer. Universal 


Keyboard. Full nickelfinish. T ri 
ibe & NICHOLS ny onn ull nickel finish. The winner 
of awards everywhere. Art Catalogue 
48 SOUTH ST., NEw YORK Free. Ask for it. 


BLEACHERS, REFINERS AND IMPORTERS 


The Oliver Typewriter Qo. 


ALL KINDS OF Wax 69-71 Federal St., Boston, lass. 
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e BRANCHES: 
229 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 
ae O O. ’ 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


196 Michigan St., . a 1a 
I- Washington St., NEW ; 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
“tS € . some 416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 


KALLE & CO., 


Established 1863. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


WAL TER FF. SYKES & Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Importers of 


ANILINE COLORS and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Agents for 
St. Denis Dyestuff & Chemical Co., Ltd., Paris, France. Coez, Langlois & Co., Havre, France. 
Brigonnet, Pere et Fils & Gaubert, La Plaine St. Denis, France. Poulenc Freres Co., Ltd., Paris, France. 


SuPCH, Dextre, Gi) ad Glug, “LT meee, °° 


Boston, 


The Lovell Window Operating Device 


The only apparatus on the market with which a line of sash 500 feet long 
can, if desired, be operated from one station. 


Manufactured and erected by 


THE G. DROUVE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Also Manufacturers and Erectors of the 


“ANTI-PLUVIUS” SKYLIGHT 


Absolutely and permanently impervious against rain, snow, sleet or dust, without 
putty or cement; with bridge arrangement for walking on the skylight without contact 
Wil a, or pressure on the glass. 
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The Solvay Process 
Company, berrom men.” 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC A 


In all Commercial Tests. All Tests. 

















Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals, 


For Wool Soap and Scouring. For Mercerizing 
Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, etc. For Silk Makers, etc. 


Sole Agents, WING & EVANS, 22 William St.; N. Y. 












E. M. THAYER & CO 
411 ATLANTIC AVE 
oar” 


SULPHUR COLORS 


——mporters and Manufacturers of — ANILINE and 
ALIZARINE COLORS 


CAUSTIC SODA Brenan sa 


Natural water grown cedar DY + ST | t KS 
Thoroughly tested — fully guaranteed : 

Made to suit all the different kinds of machines. The high 

quality of my dye sticks is shown by a constantly i increasing 

demand that has necessitated enlargements of facilities to six 


times their original capacity. Now they are used all over 
the world. Write for prices. 


PUNO DUE See crencenit'c. unccdaraetenmeerns 


“APS MEL PER 
i, LB and Sheets 
T A N KS i j\innanant, 















OF ALL KINDS 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


‘ \ New Bedford, Mass. 
A, Fla. er 
a rT ae Our Guarantee: 


A rs 
Boston, Mass. ep Ls Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 
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““ALLIGATOR BRAND" 


.LOGWOOD EXTRACTS 


HEMATINE, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
THE WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, LTD., 26 Cliff St., New York. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 


m. Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gume, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HIGH GRADE GOODS. 


Established 1868. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Cedar Vats aw Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, 


Down Tews Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Corner Second. : 
Hours from 12 te? > = _— — 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 


TANKS AND VATS 
For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 


Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 


Office, Land Title Building, Broad and Chestnut, Phila., Pa. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PIPE 


for steam, water and gas. 


BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE, 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. 
Iron and Brass Railing and 
Awning Fittings. ° ° 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparatus. 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Ete. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY. 


FLORENCE, MASS. . 








WILSON FILTERS — FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
country, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 


Smith, Drum @Co. Ths Reliance Warp Dyeing Machin 


Dyeing Machinery 


FOR WARPS AND PIECE GOODS 


Bleaching Machines 















Special attention 
is called to this im- 
roved Warp Dye- 
ng Machine. This 
machine is built in 
the most substantial 
manner, being strongly 
geared with good,heavy 
squeeze rolls, and hav- 
ing Eight 4-in. Di- 
ameter Brass Rolls. 










This machine, with our Improved Plater-down has met with 
marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this class, can 
make no mistake on ours’ For further particulars and prices, 





address 
CHARLES HART, 
Circulating Dyeing Machines. For Hosiery, Und , Ra 
ee ane Rags. Singeing Machines for ‘Hosiery. Mercesizing Hedge and Brown Streets, FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
achines. 


We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine to remove gears 
and pulleys from shafting. Many mills use them. Only costs $8.00. Saves 
its cost in time and breakage. 


BAMFORD & SIIITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
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Beaumont’s Patent Cop Dyeing 
BLEACHING and SIZING MACHINES 


This machine will Dye, Bleach, Size and Scour Cotton 
Hemp, Woolen, etc., in the form of Cop, Cheese or quick 
traverse bobbins, any thickness or length. 

This Machine will circulate absolutely boiling Dye or 
Size Liquor through every fibre of the yarn, whether it 
be cop or cheese which is under treatment, and it not 
only circulates this boiling Dye or Size Liquor, but it 
forces it into the fibre of the yarn under an even press- 
ure of 10 Ibs., and this is more than equal to 22 inches 
of vacuum; itis three times more effective than the 
ordinary Cop Dyeing Machiuery. 

This machine will dye evenly and thor- 
oughly through every fibre of the Cops while 
the spare Cop plate is being refilled with Cops; 
in fact it will do this in six minutes. 

Can be depended upon to dye a perfectly 
even shade all through the yarn,and will dye 
the most delicate colors. ItwilldyesilkCops * 
or treat them with any necessary liquor. It 
will scour or dye wool tops. It will scour or 


VACUUM MACHINE, dye large hemp cops and cheeses. 
Patentees and Sole Makers. 


This machine wil! dye large, hard twisted, twine | 
tops. It will dye or bleach any size of cotton cops. 
It will scour wool or worsted cops, cheeses and tops. 
It will scour or dye waste cops. This is a good ma- 
chine to work in conjunction with the Vacuum and 
Pressure Machine for washing off, etc. 


Vacuum Machines made No,1l No.2 No.3 No.4 


of Copper and Brass £30 £15 £85 £130 
Machines made of Iron 28 38 65 90 


“ Always Safe and Reliable. Ask Your Friends.” 


A Repeat Order 


is evidence of the most convincing kind of 
satisfactory service 


Galdwell Tanks and Towers 


are prolific in bringing 
duplicate orde:s from 
scores of the largest 
plants in the country; 
many times over from 
some of them; which 
speaks volumes for the 
high efficiency and last 
ing quality of our outfits. 
You will be both sur 
prised and interested to 
know of the large num 
ber of Caldwell outfits in 
your vicinity. We will 
be glad to refer you to 
them, also to send you 
illustrated ca alogue and 
book of testimonial let- 
ters. 
Ww. E. CALDWELL CO., 
Louisville, Hy. 
Tanke! Steel-Wood ) 


. . yers 

\ Galvanized 5 Tower 

Wind Mills-Pumps-Gas Engines 
& 


It will scour and dye waste cops. We are the 


Machines made of Copper No. 1. No. 2. 
and Brass . ° ° zu 265 
Machines made ofIron . 35 50 


We supply Two Sets of Skewers and Two Cop Plates with 
the Machine, whether it is for Weft Cops, 


Twist Cops or Cheeses. 


BEAUMONT’S LIMITED, Brinksway, Stockport, England. 


THE COHNEN 


CENTRIFUGAL 


yeing Machine 


U. S. Patent 776,295, Nov. 29, 1904. 


Dyes Raw Stock 


or 
Yarn in Cops, Skeins or Bundles (Warps) 


DYES SULPHUR COLORS 


without bronzing or streaking and leaves the 
stock in perfect condition for carding 
or weaving. 


ONLY ONE HANDLING 


is required to dye, oxidize and hydro 
extract ready for the drying room. 


The Machine may be seen in operation by 
applying to the American Agents. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122,,Pearl St. 
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WILDMIAN JIFE. C0., 
GIRGULAR RIB KNITTING: MACHINERY 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 





PV ee oe 
Seger 


5 
_ | 
‘a 1 Pry a J 
} rT , 
" 


HOSIERY RIBBER. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, 
BEST QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION. 


Full Partioulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Applicaticn to the 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 


The most advanced types of straight bar 


KNITTING MACHINES 


for the manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery (cotton, lisle or silk), in all gauges 
from 14 to 32 needles (spring beard) to the inch, from 12 to 24 seetions; for the 
manufacture of full-fashioned shirts and drawers from 6 to 10 sections with auto- 
matic n:rrowing and widening, built by 


SCHUBERT & SALZER 


in Cotton-system, of superior quality and construction, with split, striping, single 
and double lace attachments. 


Also machines with latch needles, hand or power motion, for the manufacture of 
Sweaters, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Blouses, Vests, Gloves, Mittens, etc.. built by 


SEYFERT & DONNER 


PT 
TTT RTT FT 


i} 


This picture represents one cf Seyfert & Donner’s full automatic power knitting 
machines, with chain drive. Each head on stand works independently and can 
have needle beds of different gauge and width. The machine is fitted with three 
automatic thread-carriers, two for striping and one for the dividing thread, self- 
acting lock for welt and royal rib, racking arrangement for whole or half revolution, 
take-up rollers for endless goods, automatic and electric stop motion. 


OTTO WALTHER, 
507 Bourse Bldg., - Philadelphia 
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if You Want WYEQTREDGK C0 


Largest Production | Gircular Rib Knitting 
For Least Money MACHINERY 


Write For making Ribbed Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, 
Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; : 


Geo. D. Mayo Correct Construction. Excellence 
Machine Co., and Durability. 
Laconia, N. Hf. 





LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 


New Full Automatic Knitter. UNEXCELLED 
NYE & TREDICK CO. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
KNICKERBOCKER BLDG., COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STS. 
B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE. 606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 





FULCRUM LUDA LA NOUN 


UME ANI. VEAL RATNER 


Friedberger - we 
MYTg Co. 
Braids and Laces 


The recognized 


Standard Finish 


For Trimming 


Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear 


Germantown, Philadelphia 


P.O. Address, Logan Station 


VATE Ey 


ANARDADATE 
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835 Arch Street, 


JAMES ‘TAY LOR, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW AND SECOND HAND KNITTING MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 








500 Payne bobbins. 4 Lindsay & Hyde winders. 

1 Bruce band folder and cutter. Grosser Jacquard machines for gloves. 
Cyclone dryer. 
Typewriters. i Fisher Billing Machine. 
Band folding and cutting machines. 
30-in. ventilating fans. 1 36-in. ditto. 
Centrifugal Pump. 
Small Steam Pump. 1 Small Belt Pump. 
Rudolph Sewing Machines. 
Lamb border machines, auto. rack. 
Payne Cop Winders. 
Abel Cop “ 
Dinsmore Railway Sewing Machine. 
Globe power Eyelet Machine. 
Leighton Sweater and Underwear Machines. 
Troy Mangle 64’ wide. 
Klauder-Weldon Skein Dye Machines. 


2 

1 Weston & Dennis Press, 32x40 in., l 

15 Hollow Plates. 9 

Lot hosiery stamps, boards, etc. 5 

88 Beattie & Hepworth & Abel loopers. 4 
6 Hosiery presses (lever). 

114 Lamb and Grosser sweater machines. 1 

200 Ribbed underwear machines, various sizes. l 

50 Brinton & Co. 4 aut. knitters, sizes. 5 

80 Union Special machines, various styles. 2 

1 Rotary fire pump. 4 

1 Buffalo-Blower. 7 

100 feet woven rubber hose, 3 inches dia. 1 

1 

0 

1 

4 

1 

1 































— 


2 paper cutters. 

5 Toque machines. 
80 Mayo machines. Various sizes. 

100 Brooks welters. 

8 Fleecing machines. (Nappers.) Y ) : 

98 Brinton & Co. and other make hosiery ribbers. 84-in. Double Rib Machine. 
40-Ribbed shirt machine cylinders and dials, Crawford Hollow Plate Press. 
all sizés, cuts and makes. 25 Standard B. Machines. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


FAST 


The Merrow sussex 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging ore . 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for 
Trimming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produces the strongest, best 
Seam and does it with the greatest 
economy. 









USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 





Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. #4®Forp, 


CONN. 
Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 346 Broadway, New York 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MAGHINE CO. 


Woo P53 “ani MAX NYDECCER 


SPECIAL MACHINES 
FOR AN Y ARTIC LE THAT is KNIT 
GROSSER Flat Hnitting Machines 


For HAND power or Fully Automatie Power 
Machines. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mittens, 
Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, ete. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 


COTTON PATENT HOSIERY MACHINES 


For automatic production of Full Fashioned Hosiery, Fine 
Half Hose, Ladies’ Lace Hose, Fine Underwear; high speed, 


large production. All guages and any number of sections, from 
2to 24 


FRENCH FRAMES 


C. TERROT SOHNE, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece 
Linings, Gloves, Special a-jour (open work) Fabrics, etc. 


RASHEL MACHINES 
For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk, wool, cotton. 


SPOOLERS, Paraffiners Finishing Machines, (0° the knitting business. 


Exclusive Agency for the Famous 


Julius Hoehler DIAMANT OVERSEAMERS, indispensable for all full fashioned articles, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Jersey Sweaters, Sporting Goods, etc. 
LOOPERS Double thread Lock-stitch, self-cutting and cleaning attachment. Reliable money saver. 


FRITZ ZACHE LATCH NEEDLES (0°r avy purpose in the knitting line, patented rivets, 
Samples, Specifications, Prices, ete., upon application. 





WALTER @ CO., Limited 


Muhlhausen “Thur, Germany. 


SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS OF 
Knitting and 
Winding Machines 


for hand and power driving, of best quality 
and perfect construction. 


Specialty : 
Jacquard Machines 


for hand and power driving for manufactur- 
ing of sweaters and every possible fancy 
article of that nature. 


“aw PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLE ON APPLICATION 
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‘The Invincible 


Full Automatic. 
‘The KNITTER that KNITS” 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF PERFECT WORK. 
SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY TO OPERATE. 


E. JENCKES MFG.CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


R. M. OATES, Hendersonville, N. C., PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
Southern Representative. 101 North Sixth St. _ 









Can be 
_ furnished 
asa 
bench 

machine 



















High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished witt. 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear anc 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 













Ferrets , '@: We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 


















Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 
to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT. 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 


2articulars. 


The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 
Legs. 


THE TWO LEADERS 


FULLY AUTOMATIC HOSIERY KNITTERS 


FOR MAKING ALL KINDS AND 
GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


One with GEARS, the other with CHAIN 
for pattern mechanism, to meet the 
various tastes of different manufacturers. 

Both used and approved by leading 
hosiery manufacturers. 

Both contain all the well-known essen. 
tials demanded of first-class knitting 
machines. 

With these two machines we can supply 
all manufacturers’ possible wants in the 
best possible manner. 

Write us for further particulars and prices. 

We also make all kinds of LATCH 
NEEDLES. Many leading manufacturers 
use our needles and say they are the best 
on the market. Send us a trial order. 


MAY © 


KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE 


COMPANY 
“APMPHILL” FRANKLIN FALLS, N. H. “ACME” 
Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg., cor. 6th & Arch Sts. 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


With or 


wire Transferring Device 


ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MAACHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop 
motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds for 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


ALSO BUILDERS UF THE WELI-KNOWN 


ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS 
and LOOPERS. 


— 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, 
Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 
‘ Improved 


Upright  Spoolers, 


fe a SH 2 iB bal Pl To Spool from Cop, 
a ie 4 | AJ Skein or Bobbin. 
a wy ake 7, ~ “ on ” ~ ” > 
ai = aan _ er ~ - Doubling Spoolers’ for 
\a 5 | ee ‘ bata = - rs doubling 2, 3, or more 
he aaa “i ; =“ ey ends into one. 


Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindies, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler, Guides, 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 

Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) 
Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. |. 


GEO. W. PAYNE Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. and Treas. 


WILLIAM C. BULL, "™™™ot0n, yeewonr. 


MAKER OF 
For Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Goods. 


capes Drying Form Boards 


Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 





AN INSTRUMENT OF PRECISION! 


S$ OVERLOCK’? MACHINE 


(Trade Mark) (Pat. April 5, 1892) 


Patent twice upheld by U. 8S. Court of Appeals 


For TRIMMING, SEAMING (or Hemming or Overedging) and CovERING 
Raw Edges of Knit Underwear onl tlosery 
in ONE OPERATION at 
3000 Perfect Stitches per Minute. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 


General Offices: 658 Broapwayr, cor. Bonp STREET, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
in 1859. 


DRESDEN BRUSSELS NOTTINGHAM 
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FULL AUTOMATIC. 


Fashioning-Mac hine 


Making AUTOMATIC NARROWINGS and WIDENINGS) 


For all kinds of plain and ribbed goods as: Seamless Legs, Drawers, Combinations, Sleeves, Suits, Blouses, etc, 
Pp ’ , ’ 












Most Reliable and Productive Machine! 
Paris 1900, Gold Medal! Paris 1900, Gold Medal! 







Special types for different articles. Number of heads to order. 


Automatic Sweater Machine 


A EL TE A AS CTT SR a 
With Independent Heads, Latest Improvements. 
Recognized as ‘‘The Best.’ 

Ask for samples and ae State guage and 
size you need 


Claes & Flentje, 


MUHLHAUSEN, THUR, GERMANY. 


| Representatives: Ainslie Knitting Machine Co., Ainslie 
and Humboldt Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y., where all kinds of 
hand and power machines can bese en working. 







WALTER KINSEY, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


Knitting Mill Machinery and Appurtenances, 


{ MANUFACTURERS’ SEWING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES, 
it Electric Motors and Dynamos -—various makes. 


"Phone 695 Spring. 549 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Insist upon your box maker using 


lassfinis/’ Papers 


to cover your boxes. It is a brand that runs uniform in shade, is reasonable in price and certain 
to give perfect satisfaction in the way of first class work. Sample book showing various colors sent 
on request. 


CHARLES BECK PAPER CO., LTD., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KNIT FABRICS CUT 10 LENGTH. The CRAWFORD 


| Our Knit Fabric Cutter HOLLOW STEAM 










will cut from the roll, knit fabric into any length 
from 10" to 40" at the rate of 100 pieces a minute. 
The lengths are accurate, the waste is a minimum, 
the labor unskilled. 


PLATE 
PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable machine of the 
kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 


Successors to 
J.J CRAWFORD & 80N, 
NASHUA, NI. FI. 
Established 1868. 







My 


We also make a Slitter 


for cutting these goods into narrow strips and re- 
winding same into rolls. 


SAMUEL I. LANGSTON, 


Manufacturer of Paper Ninth above Market Sts., 
Box Machinery. Camden, N. J. 
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The T,AIVCB, LEADER OF KNITTERS, 


Original and Still the Best. 


Most ly used ; be rated inevery 
eer doa ine coors world. For ch } 
sreoription, prices, etc., see catalogue. / PM L 


CIRCULAR MACHINES, 


om Me 
LAMB KNITTING oe 7 San ler a iS ema 
MACHINE COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 5888, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 


HEAD L. D. SANBORN. 
+B me St., Chicago. Room 505 Wool Exchange, New York. 


UNION 
SPECIAL 


Single 


sd mt: its 
“Interlock” ‘isene 


(TRADE MARK) 


Machine 


For Overedge Seaming, Hemming, Edge-Finishing and Ornamenting on 
Fabrics of Every Kind. Two or Three Thread Stitch. 
HICH SPEED— SIMPLICITY — DURABILITY. 
By increasing production of operators, these 
machines reduce cost. Expenditure for Union 
Specials always means a profitable investment. 


Send for catalog. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE Co. 


96 South Street, Boston 806 Main Street, Cincinnati 
75 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago Cohoes, N. Y. 1230 Olive Street, St. Louis 
47 Leonard Street, New York Amsterdam, N. Y. 578 Mission St., San Francisco 
731 Arch Street Philadelphia 2 Gain Street, Montreal, Canada 9 Andrews St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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PAXTON & O'PNEILL’S 


Full Automatic KAnitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC HNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 


537-39-41 North 3d St., <= - = - - PHILADELPHIA. 


AUTOMATIC ORIN and PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons and presses ribbed and flat under- 
wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goods, not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly pleased with results. This method of fin- 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 
particulars to 


J. W. CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 7% 
Speaking, of needles and points and picking up 7 
6 meta J 


Single and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. Gy 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
WN. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
; PHILADELPHIA. 


Hosiery 


Boards 
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Our Thanksgiving Proclamation 


We are thankful that we are in a position to truthfully state that we have 
this year enjoyed the most prosperous sale-increasing period in the 
history of our business career. We are also thankful for the knowledge 
that by the use of our ELECTRIC CLOTH CUTTING MACHINES we have 
made it possible for so many manufacturers of wearing apparel to so 
greatly reduce the cutting cost of their production. 


THE EASTMAN MACHINE COMPANY 
41-43 East Eagle Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


OFFICES :—New York, 1c7 Walker St. Chicago, 245 Jackson Boulevard, 
Baltimore, 306 W. Fayette S:. 


LEWIS JON ES, Established 1870. — Incorporated 18go0. | 
- « PHILADELPHIA, 


60% and Media Streets, . 


GAS ENGINES Srettiey —) EFFICIENT CRANE MPF’G. 
BRUSHING MACHINERY } DURABLE Laon 'G. CO., 


KNITTING MACHINERY } LOWIN PRICE Baer 
Just Patented, a new Stop-Motion | Spring and Latch Needle Machines 


For Spring Beard Needles on Round Heads for making for both rib and plain work, 
iLaee Work on Husiery, Stockinette, Astrakan Cloth, etc. producing a great variety of fabrics. Patent remov- 

Breakage of Thread compels Machine to stop instantly, able hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Machines can be seen at work by addressing 


D. H. Hill, 2163 North 9th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 





































The New Improved 


Boss ‘*/1s Automatic 


KNITI’TER 


Has no equal for simplicity 
and durability. It is the 
only Knitter on the mar- 
ket that gives manufac- | 
turers full value for their 
money,andleavesa swelled | 
bank account. It is fully | 
patented, no royalty topay; | 
built in sizes | 
from 214" up 
to 6"; from 42 
up to 220 need- 
les in 334" ma- 
chine. Knits 
men’s, ladies’ | 
and children’s 
hose, plain or 
ribbed. Runs 
with one 
single belt. 

Automatic | 
tension in heel 
and toe. Send for prices and particulars to 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. | 
HARDENED STEEL CYLINDERS A SPECIALTY. 































































Improved Automatic Toque Machine. 
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“NATIONAL”. 


Stands for 








BEST FABRIC 
LARGEST 


Greatest Va- 
, riety of Laces. 
mw and Novelties. 


Allautomatic. 


Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 


Also 


Machinery, 
Overedge, 
Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 


KNITTER CO. 
728 Cherry Street, 










AMERICAN Crane 


MECHANICALLY 
PERFECT 


SCIENTIFICALLY 

























Unequalled for finishing Sweaters in One Operation. Sewing | 


n Sleeves with Loops on. For Knit Gloves, etc. 
SAVES TIME— TROUBLE — LABOR 
— CHARLES H. BRIDOUX 
18-30 W. Randolph St., Chicago. III. 


FINEST GAUGES | 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


CONSTRUCTED | 


Nov. 1906 








CHARLES COOPER, 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Knitting 
Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both 
Spring and Latch Needle, 
Plain Circular Machines, Lead 
or Tri:k Cylinder, Spring 
Needle Cylinder Rib-Top 
Machines for making Cufis, 
Drawer Bottoms and Shirt 
Borders. 












: - Spring and Latch Kniiting Needles, 
$3 Burr Wheels, Burr Blades, 
Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 


European Representatives, 
MOSES MELLOR & SONS, Ltd., 
ee England. 










Representatives: 
Cc. J. SIBBALD, 757 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
G. H. ROGERS, 509 Clinton St., Hudson, N. Y. 





Rib Knitting | 


PHILADELPHIA 


Cextile $chool 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 
Oldest in Hmerica . . . 
Most Zomplete in the World. 


Endorsed by the teading Educators 
and Manufacturers. 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemist:y, Dyeing and Finishing. 





1DOG-2. 
Day Classes open October ist, 1906. 
Evening Classes open October 8th, 1906. 





Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 
For illustrated Year Book and other information, address 

| E. W. France, Director, 

Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia. 
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Hempnitt’s Latest 


‘‘The Banner” 
FULL AUTOMATIC MACHINE. 


Nov. 1906 








Buy 


Hosiery Machines 
right! 











Specially adapted to Platted Goods. 





Investigate what each make of machine 


will do, in quality and quantity of 






product, the cost of repairs, length of 






life, etc. Such an investigation will 









show you why so many manufacturers 





Largest 
production 












Buy the Standard F 


Highest 
speed 






It is good on the start—and stays good 





Simplest 












Write for catalog and prices. 


STANDARD MACHINE (CO. 


HOSIERY 508 Ludlow Street, \. 
MACHINES. Philadelphia, Pa. 





More 
yarn . 
changes 














Simpler 
needles 


















Least 
repairs 






Do you wish to make knit goods 
as perfect as the French or Ger- 
man, and as rapidly as the 
American? 


















Do you want to plait? 


Do you want to knit worsted or 
silk? 





The wonder of the 20th Century 


Manuiac.ured by the ‘ 


HEMPHILL 
MFG. COMPANY 


321 PINE ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 









WRITE TO 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., 
TROY, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Standard Latch Needles 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLE CO., 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles in the 
World. 










TRY OUR “SUPERIOR” OR) 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES 
They will save you money. 











Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 








WM. COREY CO, 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 









Longer Wear. Better Work. 
Less Mending. Fewer Seconds. 
Have you tried our 

Patent Milled Rivet. 


A 
C. B. Barker & Co., Liana? W. 15th St., New York. 
Manu artery aad Arch Bt., Phila. 



















° ttmatte: r, 2a Calle de San Francisco No. 9, 
City of Mexico, Mexico, 


The best a Needles in the Menaticinndes etem tinhés et 


WARDWELL REEDEEGO. ‘Lakgort, w. u.| SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


a NEW BRUNSWICK, 
WM. BREEDON’S SON, Ria ae OS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles LATCH | NEEDLES 


of all kinds. Warranted in every respect. 
















AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. oat ‘sua ie wae oe la ; on Ill. 
AMSTERDAM, - N. Y. Durbro w & Hear ne Mig. Co. 12 Moos te 1 Street, fon Waa demas 
ORION TREAT Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
Screw Riveted Balmoral and Double Rib 418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 
iain ix ootaa Needles and Supplies for Knitting Mills. 
All Work Guarantecd. M\NCHESTER GREEN, CONN. 


Agents for EXCELSIOR NEEDLE Co., and NATIONAL NEEDLE Co. 





The Continental 






Latch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Will send samples on application. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
120-122 LIBERTY STREET, ° - - ° 





7 % » NEW YORK. 
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Jarrard Needle Works, 


New Brunswick, N. J. 





Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles and Sinkers, 
Slides, Web Holders, Jacks, Burr Blades, etc. 


WiatL Lie le 


There is but one “Cyclone” Dust : eh 
Collector—The Knickerbocker 


Cyclone. 
In ‘‘* THE NEW CYCLONE 
1905*? the vortical whirl is | 
eccentric to the axis of the 
casing and by the deflector 
construction is held from 


pressing acainst, cutting off 
and choking back the in- 
cominy air and creating back 
pressure. 


THINK IT OVER—WRITE US, 


The Knickerbocker Co. 
Jackson, Michigan. 


LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOL 


Fits for the best positions in all branches 
of the textile industry both commercial and 
manufacturing. 


Complete courses in Cotton Manufacture, 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacture, Design- 
ing, Chemistry and Dyeing and Textile En- 
gineering. All courses include thorough 
training in Mechanics, Advanced Mathe- 
matics, Mechanical Drawing, Chemistry, 
Decorative Art, Weaving, otc. 


Complete equipment for applied instruc. 
tion. 





Ye 


( SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER 


4 p 
ps. OM " . F 
MASSACHUSETTS FAN CO. 


New Bedford Textile 
ven Ool 


Day and Evening 
Tnstruction itt... 


PICKING, CARDING, COMBING 
AND SPINNING, WARP PREP- 
ARATION AND WEAVING, 
DESIGNING, KNITTING 
CHEMISTRY AND DYEING. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Address 





Sey ey vo New Bedford Textile School 
m Chas. H. Eames, $ B.,Sec., Lowell, Mass, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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Boston Wool Exhausters, with Removable Tops. 
AS USED IN CONNECTION WITH PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR SYSTEM 
FOR HANDLING WOOL, COTTON, RAGS, EXCELSIOR, JUTE, ETC. 





Inlet Side of Right-hand Wool Exhauster. 





Pulley Side of Left-Hand Wool Exhauster. 


This machine is similar in design to the regular Boston Patent Exhaust Fan, but is fitted with a special wheel for 
handling fibrous materials, aud the top is removable. 

This latter feature is especially desirable when handling wet or greasy materials or in handling anything, in fact, 
which would leave a deposit on the inside of fan, as the entire top may readilly be removed for inspection or cleaning 
without disconnecting either pipe or belt connections. 


BOSTON BLOWER CO., sca'wor.s? Business and Glenwood Sts., HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


On EXorizontal or Vertical Shafts. 


These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheelsmade. Your inquiries should 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 


SAMSON TURBINE 


To insure close speed regulation in a turbine it is necessary to 


oie ling ee is 













have a gate which is easily operated. The gates on our 


SAMSON TURBINES 


are balanced and consequently moved with the greatest ease. 


Write Department A-5 for Catalogue. 


The James Leffel & Co., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A, 
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“A B C - The System 


A bank of Steam Coils encased in sheet iron, 


Heating and Ventilating System — 2p" “ree or ser sit over tne neatea 


coils. 
Brick or galvanized iron ducts to distribute 
the air. 


The Results 


A constantly changing supply of pure, fresh 
air at comfortable temperature. 


The Cost 


Expense for installation and operation reduced 
to minimum 
May we figure with you? 
_ American Blower Co., Detroit, New York, Chicago, London. 





The High Speed, Power, 
Efficiency and Durability 


of the 


IMPROVED NEW 
AMERICAN TURBINE 


ADAPT IT TO ALL CONDITIONS, 
Write for Catalog 18 


The Dayton Globe Iron Works Co. 


Dayton, Ohio. 


4,000 H.P.,72 ft. head, arranged to lic 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exciter. Five settings builtfor the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 
plant at Mechaniesville, N, Y. 

Write for Catalogueif contemplating purchase of turbines. 


S. MORCAN SM'TH CO. 


YORK, PA. & 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, W- W. TUPPER & CO., CRATE BARS 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of kor Any Kind of Fuel. 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, 
excelsio!, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, 
wetordry, Also spool elevators, steam heating 
and ventilating, and mill work generally. 
aa Blower and - work aspeneiy. — conveyor 
ted. ware of in a 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Patented Oct. 15, 1589. Rocking Grates—Dumping Grates. 


seeeneneliglatenbrimaieen 
215 NORTH SECOND ST., - PHILADELPHIA, Pa, #4 State Street, - - - = = = New York. 











deacne 
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“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wooi Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 
















Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Bladed Ventilating Fans. 
Iron Bowl Yarn Scouring Machines. 
Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


















— 


CARNETT MACHINES AND PICKERS 


For reducing to Fibre Cotton and Wool Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 


WOOLEN 
MILL 
MACHINERY 


Including Rag, Wool and Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and Shoddy Cards, Mules, Yarn Twisters, 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 
Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Etc. 


We reclothe or furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO,, “°"%Scmersc: streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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SUBSTITUTION: 


The Way in Which This Subject is 
[reated in the Editorial Pages of the DELINEATOR. 


(From the 


Delineator for October,—* Personal Talks with the Delineator Family”). 


$200,000 Lost For Your Benefit. 


you have been reading much about foods and adul- 

rations and laws for cleanliness and purity. Con- 

ess and the papers have been full of it, and all of 
ire glad that there is a general awakening; it is 

rtainly high time the great American brain was 
ing some attention to the things that go into the 
it American mouth—and let us hope large 
come out of the agitation. 

But I want not to take refuge in a law 
ple may soon forget, but 


good 


which most 
to appeal to you person- 
ind directly—and mean every word I say. You 
ist know that we who run this magazine have 
advantages. Ninety-nine out of a hundred 
iblications the world over have different standards 
heir editorial and advertising columns. The edi- 

in most cases apologizes for the advertisements. 

He knows even better than his readers the grotesque 
ongruity of a great preachment in one column and 
vertisements of fakes in the same 
Long before the food investigations were 
long before Congress acted and long before our 
steemed contemporaries began to improve their ad- 
ertising columns, this magazine inaugurated its 
of protecting its readers. We decline every 

r more than two hundred thousand dollars’ worth 

of advertising which you will find in other magazines. 
We not only turn away all medical advertising and 
ill speculative advertising, but we draw the line so 
fine that we cut out even business announcements 
that carry unpleasant meanings or impressions. We 
irther and accept new kinds of publicity only 
after every test ha made and every suspicion 
removed 


que 


issue. 


thought 


go even 


been 


Protection as It Seems to Us. 
Now, you 


must ré 


benefit It is our 


ilize the care we take for your 
t purpose all the time to make ou! 
columns attractive only to what is thoroughly good. 
The consequence that columns become more 
than any others in the world the guides to quality. 
We give you this service and your intelligence must 
certainly assure you that it is of very material advan- 
tage to you individually and to your home. Now, if 
we acquaint you with the standards from month to 
month and keep before you the things that are really 
dependable, we have a right to ask you to do your 
part and to spend your money rightly In other 
words, demand the articles of standard quality, and 
make sure you get them 

If you know all the things that we try to see that 
you shall know, and then let the tradesman palm off 
upon you a _ substitute—something ‘‘just as good’’— 
you not only discourage our good work, but you swin- 
dle the man of enterprise who seeks to give you 
tandard goods, and further than that, you swindle 
yourselves and have no recourse whatever when you 
find that all substitution is essentially misrepresen- 
tation. 

If it should be shown you that any 
were using was adulterated, you would 
censed and would feel like taking 


these 


product you 
become in- 
drastic action. 


W. H. 


‘THE 


The Delineator The Designer 


The Butterick Trio more 


goes to than 


Magazines that pass from hand to hand and from 


buy at retail stores for families. 


Butterick Building, New York 


BUTTERICK 


I.000,000 


Now, 
tution, 
| fear you 


adulteration is 


really not 
which is 


essentially false 

permit the storekeeper 
have been dealing to tell you time and again that 
certain articles which he sells you are just as good 
as those you find advertised in The Delineator. Take 
my word for it, they are not. Your tradesman is 
making a larger profit off you; you are getting an 
inferior article and if anything happens to you and 
your family because of the poison or germs in the 
substituted goods you have no protection whatever. 


Trade Marks and Thelr Value to You. 


To credit his own tale he did believe 

He was indeed the duke; out o’ the substitution 
And executing the outward face of 
With all prerogative.—Shakespeare. 


worse than 
pretense 


substi- 
and yet 
with whom you 


royalty, 


There never was a good swindler who did not have 
a plausible tale, and substitution being another term 
for robbery usually wears a smug countenance. It 
repeats its story so often that it gets to believe it as 
implicitly as the false duke in Shakespeare’s play 
Naturally it goes further and gradually becomes an 
experienced liar. It tells you—either in imitation 
labels or misleading irculars or tradesmen 
that it contains the same ingredients—even sometimes 
boasting that it is an improvement upon what it seeks 
to represent—and that it costs you because the 
genuine brand is under the expense of maintaining its 
trade mark And then it has the audacity to assert 
that a trade mark means unnecessary cost to the pur- 
chaser. Let us see about this. 1e man or firm that 
establishes a standard article and advertises it widely 
must maintain its quality Let that sink deep into 
your consciousness. Advertising any article in The 
Delineator means an invitation to test its merits 
or find its demerits. Second-raters do not come i 
our lime-light, but they all watch the big fellow and 
try to sneak under his coat tails. The trade mark is 
even more for your benefit than it is for the man who 
owns it. That is why the trade mark ought to he 
your concern—v you uuld seek to protect it b 
buying only the ds behind which you know you 
will find both quality and responsibility In nine out 
of ten substitutions there is loss—and very serious 
of quality And in ten cases out of ten there i 
an absolute absence of responsibility Your trades 
man gets more profit—and you take all the chances 

You may—if you are foolish—buy one of the substi- 
tutes and try it. After a little you will find your 
mistake, but your money and your labor will be spent 
and you will have absolutely no recourse You will 
be cheated personally, and you will 


not feel any too 
well—if you believe in honesty and the square deal 
for turning away 


from a firm which would have done 
the right thing by you and would have made full 
return if by any accident the particular goods bearing 
its label had any defect 
Thus it goes in all the articles which you find spread 
before you in The Delineator columns—the great 
quality counters of the world We are doing our 
best to help you to the best. Now won’t you be 
ind do the rest? 


easy 


less 


to 


loss 


good 


BLACK, Advertising Manager. 


TRIO 


New Idea Woman’s Magazine 


homes.—about Ten Millions of readers. 


} 


home to home, among worsen who 


First National Bank Building, Chicago 





Foster Machine Company 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BUILDERS OF 


CONE AND TUBE WINDERS 


Both Close and Open wind. 


Our Machines are in use in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and 
Linen Mills. 


The FOSTER WIND CONE makes a Perfect Knitting Package. 


THE AMERICAN 
NAPPING MACHINE C0. 


Own the principal patents on Napping Machines, 
representing the latest French, English 
and American Patents. 


f INVENTOR OF THE 


GENUINE RED 
STITCHED COTTON DUCK 


BELTING. 


oth 4 eas ‘ ad Machines on exhibi- 


aa tion and Samples 
That’ s the Belt . Napped at North An- 


for Bleachiers, dover, or Williams- 


than leather or rubber, will last longer 
than either and isn’t affected by steam, 
water gasses, oil, heat or cold. 

Send for booklet “ Experience with 


Gandy” its worth reading. Davis & Furber Machine Co., 
_—_ —_i Builders and Selling Agents, .... North Andover, Mace 
g ine a GA N DY jaan NG ae} Geo. 8S. Harwood & Son, 53 State St., Boston. 
Sd eye H. H. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HIGH PRESSURE 


VALVES 4 FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
132 FEDERAL S’TREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 


dyehouses, textile mills, etc. Cheaper J aN P ZZ town, Mass., on ap- 


plication to any of 
the following offices: 


Volun 
Numbe! 





